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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


A POEM. 
** Money is very plentiful, and may be had cheap.”—Cily Article. 


‘* Money abundant, at an easy rate!” 
Hear that, ye Nine, dull guardians of my fate ! 
Old maids of Pindus, ye who used to dwell 
On the green slopes by Aganippe’s well ; 
Ye, from whose lessons sapient Virgil drew 
The art to sing, and fill his pockets too ; 
Ye, who to Horace such enchantment gave, 
That e’en the rich Mecenas was his slave ; 
Aid me—the last, in these degenerate times, 
That stoutly strives to drive a trade in rhymes— 
Aid me, for once, with all your mystic power, 
To catch some spriukling of this golden shower, 
Ere yet, as prophets of the market say, 
The deluge sweeps all dividends away, 
Ere Long Annuities and Three per Cents 
Partake the dismal fall of landed rents! 


O swift Pactolus, on whose sunny shore 
The poets loved to meditate of yore— 
Tagus, whose waters, ere they reached the main, 
Left a rich tribute of the sparkling grain— 
Ganges, and Pison, where the gold was good, 
And thou, Euphrates, Eden’s barrier flood— 
Your old renown has faded to a dream ; 
Your glory past to a barbarian stream. 
Midas and Creesus, kings! ye both were poor 
Compared with him, the strong Australian boor, 
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The Golden Age. 


Who, with one blow, compels the rock to yield 
More gold than rested in the Lydian field. 

Who asks in this, our more prolific day, 

Where Ophir’s mines, once wrought by Israel, lay ? 
Consult the Times—it points a ready road, 

To the true temples of the Golden God. 

For San Francisco, ho!—or, should you quail, 
Why, for Port Philip there are fifty sail. 

A clipper leaves next week—she’s tight and sound, 
The cabin fare is only twenty pound. 

Sell all you have, and seek that blessed shore, 
Which, ’stead of pebble-stones, yields precious ore ; 
Where the wild bushman eats his loathly fare, 
Upon a rock, more rich than David’s chair. 

One of you Nine, awake! I need a Muse 

To sing the land of kites and kangaroos, 

Where nature, passing from the primal curse, 

Has furnished e’en dumb creatures with a purse, 
And given the rank oppossum of the vale 

A more convenient sporran than the Gael. 


Oace on a time—’tis thus that empires rise, 
For Rome, whose eagles mounted to the skies, 
Owed her foundation to a robber clan, 
The very refuse and reproach of man— 
Once on a time we sent whate’er was vile, 
From the pure precincts of our northern isle, 
To till untaxed, and free from aught save toil, 
The countless acres of a virgin soil. 
Was any branded with the mark of shame? 
Another land received him all the same. 
The hardy labourer, for his weekly wage, 
Toiled on, unnoticed here, from youth to age, 
Cheered by the hope that, strength and manhood past, 
The poorhouse gates might yawn for him at last. 
But he, the young Colossus of the road, 
Whose lust for plunder summoned him abroad, 
Whose ardent soul aspired the path to tread 
Pursued by Turpin and the glorious dead— 
Or he, the low-browed wretch, obscene and sly, 
Whose only thought was how to fake a cly ; 
Who never yet could earn an honest meal, 
Or use his nimble fingers save to steal— 
Their lot was better far. Across the sea 
Their generous country sent them passage-free, 
To hold sweet eclogues ’neath Australian skies, 
And waken Sydney’s groves with Fleet Street’s cries. 
A pastoral region, with a thriving flock, 
Where sheep and convicts formed the staple stock ; 
Where tallow, wool, and Tyburn-talk combined 
To raise the soul, and purify the mind. 
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Behold it now. Not he, the potent sprite, 

Who reared Aladdin’s palace in a night— 

Not the Czar Peter, who, in mist and fog, 
Called up his glorious city from a bog, 

Wrought greater change than that surveyor old, 
Who raised a yellow stone and found it gold! 
Small, in the future years, must be thy fame, 
My poor Columbus! Chiefs of former name— 
Pizarro, Cortez—nought remains of you, 

Save the deep curse of those you foully slew. 
Hawkins and Raleigh—men of bygone years— 
What were ye both but brilliant buccaneers ? 
Long since exhausted is the hoard you brought, 
Scarce worth a banker’s—not a nation’s—thought. 
Your broad moidores have dwindled into groats ; 
Your spoils have suffered change to paper notes. 
One Jew alone, for one election day 

Would your whole precious El Dorado pay. 


Phantoms, avaunt! Let Plutus take his stand, 
With one foot steady on Australian land ; 
Let him his veins of native wealth display, 
And call the human vultures to their prey. 
No need of pressing. See! from north and west, 
Adullam’s inmates hurry to the quest. 
On every side, in Babel’s speech is heard— 
‘‘ Where are the diggings? What’s the rate per yard?” 
Ten thousand souls delve, fight, blaspheme, perspire, 
In nature’s Lombard Street of mud and mire; 
Swarming, like tadpoles in an April ditch, 
To rake the drainage, and at once be rich. 
The ships lie rotting on the idle strand— 
Jack hath levanted to the golden land. 
Unwatched the sheep may stray, the cattle roam ;— 
None but a bondslave, sure, would bide at home. 
To Capel Court the strong infection spreads ; 
Once more the jobbers raise their eager heads. 
Back come the ravens who, in forty-seven, 
Were to Bologne or kindly Calais driven ; 
All undismayed by crashes on the rail, 
They scent the future carrion in the gale. 
In fungus-growth new companies arise— 
“Invest your coin, ye widows, and be wise! 
Make haste—delay not—shares are rising fast ; 
No empty bubble this, as was the last. 
Behold this lump of quartz with glittering veins— 
Nay, come and handle—it is worth the pains. 
Gold by the ton! Who'll profit by the hint? 
A whole Ben Nevis ready for the mint! 
The ground is purchased up, the rock surveyed— 
Two pounds deposit, and your fortune’s made!” 
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The bait is cast, the gudgeons swarm in sight. 
Dear cousin Jonas, art thou prone to bite? 
Bethink thee, coz, what sad mishaps befell 
The lines you loved not wisely but too well, 
When you and many more embarked in shares 
In that fell masquerade of bulls and bears. 

Gods! how ye vaunted then. With what disdain 
Ye looked on labour and its patient gain! 

The thrifty wretch who sought to work by rule, 
Was, in your sage opinion, but a fool. 

The easy road to wealth was found at last ;— 
What need of toil when stocks were rising fast ? 
Or if, at times, some faint suspicion came, 

That they who won, at length might lose the game, 
An oracle was near. From out his den 

The Delphic broker cheered the souls of men. 

He knew the traffic tables—ze could tell 

When royal Hudson meant to buy or sell; 
And—this was secret—if you wished to win, 
Now was the time to venture boldly in. 

A line there was—he durst not mention which— 
But, if you’d trust him, he would make you rich. 
Down below par its value had been driven— 
Next week the shares would rise to thirty-seven! 


Too ready ink! O far too easy pen! 
Where was your guardian angel, Jonas, then? 
Did no misgivings haunt you when you signed 
For more than twice your father left behind ? 
Had you no wholesome doubts—no lurking fear 
Of that sly serpent whispering in your ear? 
Heard you no warning voices in your sleep 
Repeat the adage—Look before you leap ? 
Alas! against the chance of instant gain, 
E’en conscience makes her stern protest in vain! 
For one short month you saw your stakes augment, 
And reckoned up your gain at cent per cent. 
Brisk was the betting, as when gamblers set 
Their shifting gold at hazard or roulette. 
Then came the crash! And such a howl arose, 
As when a city’s plundered by its foes! 
** Sell out at once!” was now the general cry-—- 
Vain the advice, for not a soul would buy. 
Behold in fits a valiant son of Mars— 
“‘ Who'll purchase scrip?” For what? ‘To light cigars? 
With shaking limbs the pale directors stood, 
Protesting faintly that their shares were good. 
‘‘ The dividend is sure, despite of falls ; ” 
Yea, but, my masters—who’s to pay the calls? 
Yet wherefore dwell on those portentous years, 
Unblessed by any save the engineers, 
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Who pierced the mountains, framed the iron way, 
Brought in their bills, and forced the rest to pay ? 
Not ours in spite or malice to recall 

The frenzy-fit that ruined hearth and hall, 
Divorced broad acres from their luckless lord, 
And smote the merchant sharper than the sword. 
Nations, they say, go mad as well as men— 
Good, if a nation find its wits again ! 

Yet still, though now diverted from the rails, 
*Twould seem that England’s lunar mood prevails— 
Still in her brain the wild excitement burns 

Of grand investments and of quick returns. 

The preacher reads the holy text aloud, 
Denouncing Mammon to the assembled crowd— 
The fervent congregation cries ‘‘ Amen!” 

And straightway turns to Mammon’s works again. 
I need not here the thrice-told tale repeat, 


‘ Of nobles grovelling at a gambler’s feet— 


Of hero-worship in Egyptian shape— 

Of idiots offering incense to an ape. 

Such things have been, and are; for wealth has power, 
And will retain it till earth’s latest honr ; 

Sages may mourn, and satirists may laugh, 

But aye there’s homage for the Golden Calf. 

That common weakness, which but few despise, 

’*T were vain for me to brand or stigmatise. 

Still does the motley crowd on Dives wait, 

And none consort with Lazarus at the gate. 


It may be true that, in the days of old, 
Our fathers, like ourselves, were bent on gold, 
And that the reverence which they also paid 
Regarded more the scabbard than the blade. 
Yet not till now—so I at least maintain— 
Was England’s glory ranked beneath her gain ; 
Her matchless empire, instanced as a curse 
By the mean guardians of the public purse ; 
Her power curtailed on every vile pretence ; 
Her safety styled a question of expense ! 


O men! O brothers! hearken—ere the grave 
For ever shuts upon the wise and brave— 
Why speak I thus ?—on him, the greatest man 
That England knew since first her fame began. 
In youth, the keen Pelides of the war ; 

In manhood, sager than Ulysses far ; 

In age, like Nestor, honoured and revered 
By the proud chiefs his high example reared. 
Not yet for him has rung the funeral knell, 
They have not laid him in his narrow cell ; 
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Uncovered yet remains the stately head 

Of the gray warrior, grandest now, when dead. 
O, in that coming day of grief and gloom, 
When England’s best shall bear him to the tomb— 
When every eye will glisten with a tear 

As true as ever wet a father’s bier— 

O while ye gaze upon that honoured grave, 
Slight not the warning that his wisdom gave— 
Forget not that his latest prayer was given 
For our dear country at the gate of heaven— 
For us and ours! O well for us to weep! 

He lies for ever in his glorious sleep ; 

Nor drum, nor trump, nor hostile legions’ tread 
Can now disturb the quiet of the dead. 

O well for us to weep! Let tears of shame 
Show that our mourning is not but in name. 
Have we not heard, and heard without rebuke, 
A base Thersites railing at the Duke ? 

Have we not heard a cottonmonger’s sneers 

At his hoar head and honourable years ? 

Let that mean demagogue, with brazen brow, 
Dare to repeat his witless insult now! 

The very knaves that took his words on trust 
Would scowl upon him with supreme disgust, 
And spurn the wretch who durst at such a time 
Connect the name of Wellington with crime! 


For ever quenched is that heroic light 
That beamed before us in the darkest night, 
Even as the fiery pillar sent to guide 
The hosts of Israel o’er the deserts wide. 
New times—new thoughts! We need some novel sage 
To rise, the fresh apostle of the age ; 
Through human wit some wiser rule to teach 
Than that which severed nations by their speech. 
Lo, he is here! To sympathising friends 
Her brawny blacksmith young Columbia sends ; 
His voice yet raucous with the forge’s fume, 
He mounts the platform graced by Joseph Hume— 
Swings his huge fists as with a hammer’s bang, 
And shouts for peace in pestilent harangue. 
No common Vulcan our audacious smith! 
With frantic gesture and with furious pith 
He rails at kings, denounces nations’ wars, 
And hurls his anvil at the crest of Mars! 
Big burly Quakers follow in his wake, 
And cotton lords—for exportation’s sake. 
Loud be your wail, you diplomatic crew ! 
Henceforth the world hath little need of you ; 
Away for ever with your paper boats— 
Your quires of protocols and reams of notes, 
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Your treaties framed by famous heads of yore, 
Your old absurd traditionary lore ; 

Let Palmerston and Bunsen disappear, 

We need no statesmen of their kidney here! 

Our Congress rests upon a wider base ; 

Its doors are open to the human race. 

Walk in, my friends! Nay—never stand in awe— 
You'll gain a hearing if you rail at law. 

No prudish audience this—propound your views ; 
Be pungent, not with humour, but abuse. 

Take Satan’s method, which is simply this— 

To carp and snarl at everything that is. 

No better model can be kept in view; 

That shrewd reformer knows a thing or two. 

Some special texts are rather in his way, 

But they’re not binding—so his prophets say. 
Honour the King—or Queen ?—the thing’s absurd ! 
What’s honour ?—nothing but an empty word. 
And what’s allegiance, but a quibbling phrase, 
Despised by freemen in those liberal days? 

Submit to powers that be? Ye gods! is’t fit 

That any, save a bondsman, should submit? 

That doctrine surely none would dare to press— 
Old man, ’tis hardly safe to answer—Yes ! 

Your faith was fashioned in an ancient school ; 
Your life was spent beneath a different rule ; 

The free compatriots of your early day 

Knew how to love, to honour, and obey. 

They duly worshipped at their fathers’ fane, 

For them the democrat declaimed in vain. 

No weekly sheets of filth and lies combined 
Brought rank infection to the honest mind. 

They heard no canting doctrine from abroad ; 

No miscreant stepped betwixt them and their God. 
They loved their country; proud were they to claim 
The old distinction of an English name ; 

The Saxon blood ran warm within their veins— 
They hated treason, and they scoffed at chains. 
Not such the creed these noisy boasters bawl 
From platform, hustings, council-room, and hall. 
Wild with delight, they saw in neighbouring France 
The torches glaring and the sabres glance ; 

When great King Mob arose in frantic raid 
Against the puppet monarch it had made. 

In haste, to hail the brotherhood of man, 

To Paris straight our rank reformers ran. 

‘* Are we not brothers?” ‘* Yea!” the blouses cried, 
‘¢ We all are brothers, and we'll all divide! 

Death to the rich! all property is theft!” 

Aghast our patriots listened—and they left. 
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Freedom we love, but freedom was not there. 
That foul Megera, with the tangled hair, 
All blood besprent, and drunk with fiery wine, 
Bore little token of a birth divine. 
Yet hymns were fashioned in that beldame’s praise, 
And London’s minstrels shrined her in their lays ; 
With gibbering glee the ghost of Thomas Paine 
Heard the old watchwords thrill the streets again, 
And eager Chartists murmured as they ran— 
“The Age of Reason and the Rights of Man!” 


Turn we from this unto our former theme ; 
Be Gold again our topic and our dream. 
O thou mysterious witch, yclept the League— 
Thou youngest born of Falsehood and Intrigue— 
Thou fairly-seeming, yet deceitful maid— 
Thou gay Calypso of the cotton trade,— 
Where is the promise now, the pledge secure, 
Once made by him, your lusty paramour ? 
Why do the foreign nations still refuse 
To cancel customs, and relax their dues ? 
Why do obnoxious tariffs still appear, 
Waxing in growth with each successive year ? 
How comes it that America and France 
Bound not responsive to the proffered dance, 
But evermore, with sulky looks, decline 
To interchange their kindred hand with thine? 
Did you e’er hope—’tis time to ask it yet— 
To catch shrewd Jonathan within your net— 
Or coax our bearded neighbour, Despardieux, 
Quite to forget the fate of Waterloo ? 
Unhappy female! if you did, ’twere vain— 
Nay, try your arts on Germany and Spain. 
The Don wont take your calicoes for wine, 
And black as thunder glooms the Zollverein. 
No bigots they to meet with surly scorn 
Your free proposals for their surplus corn. 
Your bosom bare, they’ll fill it in a trice— 
Ah but, Calypso! why not fix a price ? 
Like other jades, when warning is in vain, 
You risked the danger, and you lost the gain, 
And fain would meet the vexing question now 
With broad defiance brazened on your brow. 


What has been done, is patent to us all ; 
It may be, partly, done beyond recall. 
For frequent changes in those perilous times, 
Appear to statesmen little short of crimes; 
And the great art of whirling round the wheel, 
Has perished with its prime Professor, Peel. 
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Yet not for that shall we, who recognise 
No special gift in League-anointed eyes, 
Renounce the right of judgment on the past, 
Or, scourging former follies, spare the last.. 


Production—Genesis—'tis all the same— 
That hath been argued in the works of Graham. 
If any still take interest in the text, 

Or on the question feel at all perplexed, 

Let them consult the homogeneous views 
Conceived and uttered by the Border muse. 

One year it seemeth to the good Sir James, 

Such and so stringent are the farmers’ claims, 
That—wheat reduced—the tenant, with a curse, 
Must quit the country while he owns a purse. 
Not so his notions in another year ; 

Then, weak and flimsy all their claims appear. 
What formerly was right, is monstrous now, 

All change depending on the landlord’s vow. 

A new idea comes without expense— 

‘*Where’s your guano, fellows ?—have you sense ? 
Tis mere delusion that you can’t compete 

With Polish peasants in the growth of wheat. 
Don’t talk of taxes and inclement skies— 

Reduce the rents? Why, Sirs, they ought to rise! 
And, hark ye—there’s a lion in the path— 

The army—hem! Best not provoke its wrath!” 


O many-sided councillor, farewell! 
On thee and thine we have not space to dwell. 
One passing tribute only it is fit 
To lay before the altar of thy wit. 
Not the chameleon with its hundred dyes, 
And instant gleams that mock the gazer’s eyes— 
Not Proteus’ self, when deftly bound of yore 
By Aristsus on Emathia’s shore, 
In rapid change of form could vie with thee, 
Consummate master of inconstancy ! 


Well, then, the novel law exerts its force ; 
What follows next? Why, Exodus of course! 
No other issue could be seen or shown 
When foreign labour supersedes our own. 

Why till the soil, if profitless we reap ? 

Who cares for that ?—the people’s bread is cheap! 
O strangest symptom of a thriving state, 

When countless thousands swarm to emigrate ! 
When half a people gird their loins to fly, 

Not from oppression, but prosperity ! 
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What wild delusion tempts them thus to roam, 
Just at the time when trade is freed at home? 

Hope they, perchance, within their new abode, 
To live beneath some yet more liberal code? 
What seek our children in the Western soil? 
Mark the reply—“ Protection for their toil!” 






Whigs! if you ever pondered for an hour 
On aught save means to scramble into power— 
If, for a time, your thoughts could turn astray 
From prurient gloatings after future pay— 

This Exodus, methinks, might well abate 

Your self-sufficient confidence of late, 

And force even reckless Russell to confess 

That Melbourne’s notion was the wiser guess. 
Round Richard’s object there was no disguise— 
It loomed distinct through multitudes of lies. 

All knew to what it tended—right or wrong, 

He had his purpose, and he kept it strong. 

And therefore I, who still detest his views, 

Dare not to him, in honour, to refuse 

Some glory in the deed, which furtive John 
Would fain appropriate to himself alone. 

Had Pharaoh kindly dealt with Jacob’s race, 
Perchance they might have tarried in their place— 
Enriched the land that lay by sullen Nile, 

And borne Egyptian burdens for a while. 

But Pharaoh, acting on the liberal law, 
Demanded bricks, and yet refused his straw. 
Ramses and Russell both have pregnant claims 
In emigration’s page to live as names ; 

And, in the point of worth, ’tis hard to choose 
’Twixt those who scourged the Irish or the Jews. 
I'dlike to ask—and answer it who list, 

Save that dull dotard, the Economist— 

One question which may well attention fix— 
When Israel left, who was’t supplied the bricks ? 
In science ages only count as hours ; 

For “ bricks” read “ taxes,” and the question’s ours. 
Yet Industry, they say, is wholly free— 

It may be so with some, but not with me. 
Though poor the raiment that defends our backs, 
Not even scribblers ’scape the Income-tax. 

Why comes that hateful wretch, at stated times, 
To gauge my couplets and excise my rhymes ? 
Why does he ravish from my mean abode, 

The hard-earned fruits of elegy and ode? 

No land have I, no mansion or domain, 

My only mine—a poor one—is my brain; 

And yet for brains there’s no exemption made. 
Why am I taxed?—to bolster up Free Trade! 
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No marvel all of us in wrath withstood 

The vile proposal of that bungler Wood— 
Pheebus be praised, he’s out !—to tithe our stock, 
And shear more closely the Parnassian flock ! 
To mulct the silent author, sure, is hard— 

Why not a tax on speeches by the yard ? 

Why not amerce, on each successive night, 

The restless tongues of Gibson and of Bright ? 
Apply the rule of ** profits drawn from trade,” 
To Ireland’s patriots and their stout brigade ! 
Pluck Murphy’s flowers of rhetoric in their bloom, 
And e’en extract a tax from Joseph Hume ? 
What princely dividends would brilliant Grey, 
In right of long colonial speeches, pay ! 

And Chisholm Anstey, if he’s vocal yet, 

Might in one year redeem the nation’s debt. 


Dear lady Muses, of experience hoar, 
Say, were your votaries handled thus of yore ? 
Were Homer’s Iliads reckoned line by line ? 
Took Solon tithings of the art divine ? 
Why pay for Pegasus, that steed forlorn, 
Who rarely ever tastes a feed of corn ? 
Lo! in the name of all the tuneful trade, 
I, from my garret, supplicate your aid. 
From that bad eminence my earnest cries 
Can surely penetrate the neighbouring skies.. 
O give assistance to your sons, I pray— 
Melt the responsive heart of Vivian Grey ; 
Lead him to deal with men of wealth and gain, 
Not with us poor distractors of our brain ! 
Else I, descending from my tall abode, 
Like other bards, perforce must roam abroad— 
Assume the rocking-cradle once again, 
Take up the shovel, and renounce the pen. 
Even now [ listen, in my nightly dreams, 
To the hoarse purling of Australian streams ; 
Mistake the amorous call of cats that woo, 
For the wild shriek of startled kangaroo ; 
And deem the earliest Covent-garden cry, 
To be the digger’s morning rhapsody ! 


Gold—gold! On every side I hear the sound! 
Somewhere, no doubt, the metal must abound. 
I pause and look, like Whittington of yore, 
Lest at my feet should lie the precious ore. 
But—woe the while—I have not found it yet; 
No more have many, gracing the Gazette. 

Tis coming in, they say, both fast and free— 
Alas! I know it never comes to me 
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I meet no golden symptoms when I stop 
To eat, sans wine, my melancholy chop ; 
Nor can I trace in any friend I join, 

Much augmentation of his stores of coin. 


Who draweth near with such a piteous face? 
I know him now—a Whig that lost his place. 
A staunch adherent he, in every shape, 

Of the grand mysteries of wax and tape ; 

A firm believer in the juggling plan ; 

A steadfast, thorough-going partisan. 

Why prowls he now so late through Scotland-yard ? 

Why to yon window turns his fond regard ? 

Why near that portal lounges he so slow? 

Alas! methinks I comprehend his woe! ‘ 
Even as the Peri of the eastern song, 

At Eden’s glorious gateway lingered long, 

Though conscious in her soul that never more 

For her might open that celestial door— 

So now, his manly heart with sorrow big, 

Before the Treasury stalks the banished Whig ! 

For him no more official tapers burn— 

No pitying angel hints at his return ; 

No more shall he pursue at quarter-day, 

The bounding steps of Russell and of Grey ; 

Or, deeply caring for his country’s good, 

Exchange responsive pleasantries with Wood. 














Unhappy youth ! why longer tarry here ? 
This place for thee is desolate and drear ! 
Nay, weep not so! that sob my bosom rends— 
Follow your leader—seek your northern friends. 
Behold, where undismayed by late defeat, 
Your glorious chief forsakes his close retreat— 
Achieves new victories on Albyn’s shore, 
And gathers burgess tickets by the score! 
Hark ! how his treble pipe, on Tay and Forth, 
Thrills through the ardent patriots of the north— 
Enlists fresh hordes of Bailies in his cause, 
And from lethargic Provosts wrings applause. 
No trumpeter needs he! That injured saint, 
With soul superior to absurd restraint, 
Sounds his own praise, and ever more proclaims 
His as the foremost of existing names ! 
See, while he utters no uncertain sound, 
How keenly gaze his satellites around ; 
With Spartan valour how they cheer their guide— 
A horrid hunger gnawing at their side— 
Expectant of the day when, once again 
That great commander shall resume his reign, 
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And, with a smile of triumph on his face, 
Invite them back to Goshen and to place! 


But now the evening shades are settling down— 

A creeping fog invades the shivering town ; 
Clammy and cold the stones beneath my feet, 
And hoarse the cry of minstrels in the street. 
I'll hie me home, and lay my aching head 
On the hard pillow of my truckle bed, 
To dream, perhaps, of Danae in her tower— 
Of Jove descending in a generous shower— 
Of Shylock’s tortures, and Gehazi’s craft— 
Of Crassus writhing at the molten draught ; 
And wake to own, with many a wiser sage, 
That gold alone can make no Golden Age. 





KATIE STEWART. 


A TRUE STORY, 


PART V.—CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘‘ LorDIE, you're only a laddie. I 
wonder how you can daur to speak 
that way to me!” 

** But it’s true for all that, Katie,” 
said the young Earl of Kellie. 

Katie Stewart is leaning against a 
great ash-tree, which just begins, in 
this bright April weather, to throw 
abroad its tardy leaves to the soft 
wind and the sun. A tear of anger 
is in Katie’s blue eye, a blush of in- 
dignation on her cheek ; for Lordie— 
Lordie, whom she remembers ‘‘a little 
tiny boy,” who used to sit on her 
knee—has just been saying to her 
what the modest Sir Alexander never 
ventured to say, and has said it in 
extravagant language and very doubt- 
ful taste, as the most obstreperous 
Strephon might have said it; while 
Katie, desperately resentful, could 
almost cry for shame. 

_ Before her stands the young lord, 
in the graceful dress of the time, with 
one of the beautiful cambric cravats 
which Katie made, about his neck, 
and the rich lace ends falling over 
“the open-stitch hem” of his shirt, 
—Katie’s workmanship too. A tall 
youth, scarcely yet resolved into a 
man, Lordie is, to tell the truth, 
slightly awkward, and swings about 
his length of limb by no means grace- 





fully. Neither is his face in the least 
degree like Sir Alexander’s face, but 
sallow and transitionist, like his form ; 
and Lordie’s voice is broken, and, 
remaining no longer a boy’s voice, 
croaks with a strange discordance, 
which does not belong to manhood. 
The youth is in earnest, however— 
there can be no question of that. 

“Tl be of age in three years, 
Katie.” 

“I'm eight-and-twenty, my Lord 
Kellie,” said Katie, drawing herself 
up; “I’m John Stewart of the Mil- 
ton’s daughter, and troth-plighted to 
one William Morison, master of the 
Poole. Maybe you didna hear, or 
may have forgotten; and I’m Lady 
Anne’s guest in Kellie, and have a 
right that no man should say uncivil 
words to me as far as its shadow 
falls.” 

‘But, Katie, nobody’s uncivil to 
you. Have you not known me all 
my life ?” 

‘‘T’ve carried ye down this very 
road, Lordie,” said Katie with em- 
phasis. 

‘* Well, well; what of that?” said 
the young man impatiently. ‘Katie, 
why can’t you listen to me? [I tell 

ou— ” 

‘‘ If you tell me another word mair, 
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T'll never enter Kellie Castle again, 
as lang as ye’re within twenty mile,” 
exclaimed the angry Katie. 

“You'll be in a better humour 
next time,” said the young lord, as, a 
little subdued, he turned away. 

Katie stood by the ash-tree a long 
time watching him; and after he 
was gone, remained still, silently 
looking down the avenue. Ten 
years—ten weary years have passed 
since Willie Morison was taken 
away : for little Katie Stewart, whom 
he left at the close of her eighteenth 
spring, has now seen eight-and- 
twenty summers—and to-morrow will 
complete the tenth twelvemonth since 
the cutter’s boat stole into- Anster 
harbour, and robbed the little town 
of her stoutest sons. 

And Katie looks away to the west, 
and prays in her heart for the ending 
of the war—though sometimes, sick- 
ened with this weary flood of suc- 
cessive days, she believes what the 
village prophets say, that these are 
the last times, and that the war will 
never end—or that the war will end 
without bringing safety to Willie ; 
and the tears rise into her grave 
woman’s eyes, and she puts up her 
hand to wipe them; for now they 
seldom come in floods, as the girl’s 
tears did, but are bitterer, sadder 
drops than even those. 

Ten years! But her eyes‘are un- 
dimmed, her cheek unfaded, and you 
could not guess by Katie Stewart's 
face that she had seen the light so 
long; only in her heart Katie feels 
an unnatural calmness which troubles 
her—a long stretch of patience, which 
seems to have benumbed her spirit— 
and she thinks she is growing old. 

Poor, vain, boyish Lordie! He 
thinks she is ruminating on his words, 
as he sees her go slowly home; but 
his words have passed from her mind, 
with the momentary anger they occa- 
sioned; and Katie only sighs out the 
weariness which oppresses her heart. 
It does not overcome her often, but 
now and then it silently runs over; 
weary, very weary— wondering if 
these days and years will ever end; 
looking back to see them, gone like a 
dream ; looking forward to the in- 
terminable array of them, which 
crowd upon her, all dim and inarti- 
culate like the last, and thinking if 
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she could only see an end— only 
an end! 

Bauby Rodger stands under the 
window in the west room, with a 
letter in her hand. You could almost 
fancy Bauby a common prying-wait- 
ing-woman, she examines the super- 
scription so curiously; but Bauby 
would scorn to glance within, were it 
in her power. 

‘** Miss Katie, here’s ane been wi’ a 
letter to you,” said Bauby, not with- 
out suspicion, as she delivered it into 
Katie’s hand. 

A ship letter—but not addressed by 
Willie Morison—and Katie’s fingers 
tremble as she breaks the seal. But 
it is Willie Morison’s hand within. 


‘“’My pEAR Katiz,—I am able to 
write very little—only a word to tell 
you not to be feared if you hear that 
I’m killed; for ’m not killed just 
yet. There’s a leg the doctor thinks 
he will need to have, and some more 
things ail me—fashious things to cure; 
but I never can think that I’ve been 
so guarded this whole time, no to be 
brought home at last ;—for God is aye 
kind, and so (now that I’m lamed 
and useless) is man. If I must die, 
blessings on you, Katie, for minding 
me; and we'll meet yet in a place 
that will be home, though not the 
home we thought of. But if I live, 
I'll get back—back to give you the 
refusing of a disabled man, and a 
lamiter. Katie, fare-ye-well! I 
think upon ye night and day, whether 
I live or die. W. Morison.” 


“Katie Stewart! my bairn! my 
lamb!” exclaimed Bauby, hastening 
to offer the support of her shoulder to 
the tottering figure, which sadly 
needed it—for the colour had fled from 
Katie’s very lips, and her eyes were 
blind with sickness—‘ what ails 
ye, my darlin’? What’s happened, 
Miss Katie? Oh, the Lord send he 
binna killed!” 

‘“He’s no killed, Bauby,” said 
Katie hoarsely—‘ he’s no killed—he 
says he’s no killed; but no ane near 
him that cares for kim, no ane within 
a thousand miles but what would make 
as muckle of anither man; and the 
hands of thae hard doctors on my pur 
Willie—my puir Willie! Oh, Bauby, 
Bauby! do ye think he’s gane?” 
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‘No, my lamb! he’s no gane,” 
cried Bauby gravely. ‘“‘ Do ye think 
the spirit that likit ye sae weel could 
have passed without a sign? and I’ve 
heard nae death-warning in this house 
since the Earl departed. Ye may 
plead for him yet with the Ane that 
can save; and, oh! be thankful, my 
bairn, that ye needna to gang lang 
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pilgrimages to a kirk or a temple, but 
can lift up your heart wherever ye be!” 

And Bauby drew her favourite 
close to her breast, and covered the 
wan, tearful face with her great 
sheltering hand, while she too lifted 
up her heart—the kind, God-fearing, 
tender heart, which dwelt so strangely 
in this herculean frame. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It is a June day, but not a bright 
one, and Katie has left the coroneted 
gate of Kellie Castle, and takes the 
road downward to the Firth ; for she 
is going to the Milton to see her 
mother. 

Why she chooses to strike down at 
once to the sea, instead of keeping by 
the more peaceful way along the 
fields, we cannot tell, for the day is 
as boisterous as if it had been March 
instead of June; and as she gradually 
nears the coast, the wind, growing 
wilder and wilder, swells into a per- 
fect hurricane; but it pleases Katie— 
for, restless with anxiety and fear, her 
mind cannot bear the summer quiet- 
ness, and it calms her in some degree 
to see the storm. 

For it is two months now since she 
received the letter which told her of 
Willie’s wounds; and since, she has 
heard nothing of him—if he lives, or if 
he has died. It is strange how short 
the ten years look, to turn back 
upon them now—shorter than these 
sunny weeks of May just past, which 
her fever of anxious thought has 
lengthened into ages. Poor Willie! 
she thinks of him as if they had 
parted yesterday—alone in the dark 
cabin or dreary hospital, tended by 
strange hands—by men’s hands—with 
doctors (and they have a horror of 
surgery in these rural places, and 
think all operators barbarous) guiding 
him at their will; and Katie hurries 
along with a burning hectic on her 
cheek, as for the hundredth time she 
imagines the horrors of an operation— 
though it is very true that even her 
excited imagination falls far short of 
what was then, in too many cases, the 
truth. 

And now the graceful antique spire 
of St Monance shoots up across the 
troubled sky, and beyond it the Firth 





is plunging madly, dashing up wreaths 
of spray into the air, and roaring in 
upon the rocks with a long angry 
swell, which in a calmer hour would 
have made Katie fear. But now it 
only excites her as she struggles in 
the face of the wind to the highway 
which runs along the coast, and 
having gained it, pauses very near 
the village of St Monance, to look 
out on the stormy sea. 

At her right hand—its green en- 
closure, dotted with gravestones, pro- 
jecting upon the jagged bristling 
rocks, which now and then are 
visible, stretching far into the Firth, 
as the water sweeps back with the 
great force of its recoil—stands the 
old church of St Monance. Few people 
hereabout know that this graceful 
old building—then falling into gradual 
decay—is at all finer than its neigh- 
bours in Pittenweem and Anstruther; 
—but that it is old, * awfw’ auld,” 
any fisher lad will tell you; and the 
little community firmly and devoutly 
believes that it was built by the Picts, 
and has withstood these fierce sea- 
breezes for more than a thousand 
years, though the minister says it 
was founded by the holy King David, 
that “* sair saunct for the crown ;” 
—a doctrine at which the elders 
shake their reverend heads, appre- 
hending the King David to be of 
Judea, and not of Scotland. But 
though its graceful spire still rests 
upon the solid mason-work of the old 
times, at this period, while Katie 
stands beside it, the rain drops in 
through the grey mouldering slates, 
and the little church is falling into 
decay. 

Further on, over that great field of 
green corn, which the wind sweeps up 
and down in long rustling waves, 
you see ruined Newark projecting 
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too upon the Firth; while down 
here, falling between two braes, like 
the proverbial sitter between two 
. stools, lies the village. 

A burn runs down between the 
braes, and somewhere, though you 
scarcely can see how, finds its way 
through those strangely scattered 
houses, and through the chevaux-de- 
Jrise of black rocks, into the sea. 
But at this present time, over these 
black rocks, the foaming waves dash 
high and wild, throwing the spray 
into the faces of lounging fishers at the 
cottage doors, and anon recede with a 
low growling rush, like some enraged 
lion stepping backward for the better 
spring. Out on the broad Firth the 
waves plunge and leap, each like a 
separate force ;—but it is not the mad 
waves these fishers gaze at, as they 
bend over the encircling rocks, and 
eagerly, with evident excitement, look 
forth upon the sea; neither is it the 
storm alone which tempts Katie Stew- 
art down from the high-road to the 
village street, to join one of the groups 
gathered there, and while she shades 
her eyes with her hand—for now a 
strange yellow sunbeam flickers over 
the raging water—fixes her anxious 
gaze on one spot in the middle of the 
Firth, and makes her forget for the 
moment that she has either hope or 
fear which does not concern yonder 
speck upon the waves. 

What is it? A far-off pinnace, its 
gaily painted side heeling over into 
the water which yawns about it, till 
you feel that it is gulfed at last, and 
its struggle over. But not so; yonder 
it rises again, shooting up into the 
air, as you can think, through the 
spray and foam which surround it 
like a mist, till again the great wave 
turns, and the little mast which they 
have not yet been able to displace, as 
it seems, falls lower and lower, till it 
strikes over the water like a floating 
spar, and you can almost see the up- 
turned keel. There are fishing-boats 
out at the mouth of the Firth, and 
many hearts among these watching- 
women quail and sink as they look 
upon the storm ; but along the whole 
course of the water there is not one 
visible sail, and it is nothing -less 
than madness to brave the wrestle of 
the elements in such a vessel as this. 
It engrosses all thoughts—all eyes. 
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‘“‘ She canna win in—she’s by the 
Elie now, and reach this she never 
will, if it binna by a miracle. Lord 
save us !—yonder she’s gane!” 

‘“* Na, she’s righted again,” said a 
cool young fisherman, “ and they’ve 
gotten down that unchancy mast. 
They maun have stout hearts and 
skeely hands that work her; but it’s 
for life, and that learns folk baith 
pith and lear. There!—but its owre 
now.” 

‘‘ There’s a providence on that 
boat,” cried a woman: “ twenty times 
I’ve seen the pented side turn owre 
like the fish out of the net. If they’ve 
won through frae Largo Bay to 
yonder, they’ll win in yet; and the 
Lord send I kent our boats were safe 
in St Andrews Bay.” 

“Oh, cummers! thinkna o’ your- 
sels!” said an old woman in a widow’s 
dress; ‘‘ wha kens whose son or 
whose man may be in that boat ; and 
they have daylight to strive for them- 
sels, and to see their peril in ;—but 
my Jamie sank in the nicht wi’ nane 
to take pity on him, or say a word 0’ 
supplication. Oh! thinkna o’ your- 
sels! think o’ them yonder that’s 
fechting for their life, and help them 
wi’ your heart afore Him that has the 
sea and the billows thereof in the 
hollow of His hand. The Lord have 
pity on them! and he hears the deso- 
late suner than the blessed.” 

““ Wha will they be—where will 
the pinnace come from—and do ye 
think there’s hope?” asked Katie 
Stewart. 

‘Tt was naething less than mad- 
ness to venture into the Firth in such 
a wind—if they werena out afore the 
gale came on,” said a fisherman; 
‘‘ and as for hope, I would say there 
was nane, if I was out yonder mysel, 
and I’ve thought hope was owre fifty 
times this half-hour—but yonder’s 
the sun glinting on a wet oar, though 
she’s lying still on the side of yon 
muckle wave. I wadna undertake to 
say what a bauld heart and guid 
luck, and the help of Providence, 
winna come through.” 

And a bold heart and the help of 
Providence surely are there; for still— 
sometimes buried under the overlying 
mass of water which leaps and foams 
above her, and sometimes bounding 
on the buoyant mountain-head of 
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some great wave, which seems to 
fling its encumbrance from it like the 
spray—the resolute boat makes visi- 
ble progress ; and at last the exclama- 
tions sink as there grows a yearning 
tenderness in the hearts of the lookers- 
on, to those who, in that long pro- 
tracted struggle, are fighting hand to 
hand with death ;—and now, as the 
little vessel rises and steadies for a 
moment, some one utters an involun- 
tary thanksgiving; and as again it 
falls, and the yellow sunbeam throws 
a sinister glimmer on its wet side, a 
low cry comes unconsciously from 
some heart—for the desperate danger 
brings out here, as always, the uni- 
versal human kindred and brother- 
hood. 

It is a strange scene. That cool 
young fisherman there has not long 
returned from the fishing-ground, and 
at his open door lie the lines, heavy 
with sea-weed and tangle, which he 
has just been clearing, and making 
ready for to-morrow’s use. With his 
wide petticoat trousers, and great 
sea-boots still on, he leans against a 
high rock, over which sometimes there 
comesa wreath of spray, dashing about 
his handsome weather-beaten face ; 
while, with that great clasp - knife 
which he opens and closes perpetually, 
you see he has cut his hard hand in 
his excitement and agitation, and does 
not feel it, though the blood flows. 
His young wife sitting within the 
cottage door, as he did on the stone 
without, has been baiting, while her 
husband ‘“ redd” the lines ; but she, 
too, stands there with not a thought 
but of the brave pinnace struggling 
among yonder unchained lions. And 
there stands the widow with clasped 
hands, covering her eyes so long as 
she can resist the fascination which 
attracts all observation to that boat; 
while other fishermen edge the group, 
and a circle of anxious wives, unable 
to forget, even in the fate of this one, 
that “ our boats” are at the mouth 
of the Firth, and that it is only a 
peradventure that they are sheltered 
in the Bay, cluster together with un- 
conscious cries of sympathy. 

And Katie Stewart stands among 
them, fascinated—unable to go on her 
way, and think that this concerns her 
not—with her eyes fixed on the la- 
bouring boat, her heart rising and 
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falling as it sinks and rises, yet more 
with excitement than fear; for a 
strange confidence comes upon her as 
she marks how every strain, though 
it brings the strugglers within a hair’s- 
breadth of destruction, brings them 
yet nearer the shore. For they do 
visibly near it; and now the widow 
prays aloud and turns away, and the 
young fisherman clenches his hands, 
and has all his brown fingers marked 
with blood from the cut which he can 
neither feel nor see; but near they 
come, and nearer—through a hundred 
deaths. 

“They'll be on the rocks—they’ll 
perish within reach of our very 
hands!” cried Jamie Hugh, throwing 
down the knife and snatching up a 
coil of rope from a boat which lay 
near. The group of anxious watchers- 
opened—the young wife laid a faint 
detaining grasp upon his arm— 

‘Jamie, mind yoursel—for pity’s 
sake dinna flee into danger this way!” 

“Let me be—it zs for pity’s sake, 
Mary,” said the young man; and in a 
moment he had threaded the narrow 
street, and, not alone, had hurried to 
the rescue. 

An anxious half-hour passed, and 
then a shout from the black rocks 
yonder, under the churchyard, told 
that at last the imperilled men were 
saved—saved desperately, at the risk 
of more lives than their own; for 
there, impaled on the jagged edge of 
the rocks, lay the pretty pinnace 
which had passed through such @ 
storm. 

And, with some reluctance, Katie 
Stewart turned and went upon her 
way. Strong natural curiosity, and 
the interest with which their peril had 
invested them, prompted her to linger 
and see who these desperate men 
were; but remembering that they 
could be nothing to her, and that the 
day was passing, and her mother ex- 
pecting her, she turned her paled face 
to the wind, and went on. 

She had gone far, and, still some- 
times looking out mournfully upon 
the troubled Firth, had nearly reached 
the first straggling houses of Pitten- 
weem, when steps behind her awakened 
some languid attention in her mind. 
She looked back—not with any posi- 
tive interest, but with that sick appre- 
hension of possibilities which anxious 
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people have. Two men were follow- 
ing her on the road—one a blue- 
jacketed sailor, whose wooden leg 
resounded on the beaten path, lagging 
far behind the other ; but she did not 
observe the other—for this man’s lost 
limb reminded her of Willie’s letter. 
If Willie should be thus! 

“* Katie !—Katie Stewart!” 

Was it he, then?—was this maimed 
man he? Katie grasped her side 
with both hands instinctively to re- 
strain the sick throbs of her heart. 

** Katie, it’s me!”— 

Not the disabled man—the other, 
with his whole manly strength as 
perfect as when he left home—with a 
bronzed face which she scarcely could 
recognise at first, a strong matured 
frame, an air of authority. Katie 
stood still, trembling, wondering ; for 
Willie, the merchant captain, had no 
such presence as this naval officer. 
Could it be he? 

* It’s me, Katie—God be thanked— 
I’ve gotten ye again !” 

But Katie could not speak ;—she 
could only gasp, under her breath— 
“* Was’t you—was’t you?” 

‘‘It was me that was in the boat. 
What think ye I cared for the storm 
—me that had so much to hasten 
home for ?—and there was little wind 
when we started. Well, dinna blame 
me the first minute; but do ye think 
I could have stayed away another 
hour ?” 

Poor Katie! she looked up into his 
face, and ina moment a host of appre- 


“You see Jamie Hugh and me 
were at the school together, mother,” 
said the returned wanderer. ‘‘ How 
he minded me I cannot tell, but when 
he saw the band on my cap, he asked 
ifit was me. And I said—Ay, it was 
me; and he told me, half between a 
laugh and a greet, who had been 
watching me beside his door in the 
street of St Monance—so I lost no 
time after that, ye may believe; but 
Katie, with her clever feet, was near 
Pittenweem before Davie and me 
made up to her. I saw this white 


sail on the road,” said Willie, not 
very far removed himself from the 
mood of Jamie Hugh, as he took be- 
tween his great fingers the corners of 
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hensions overpowered her. He had 
left her fresh and young—he found 
her, now out of her first youth, a 
sobered woman. The tears came into 
Katie’s eyes—she shrank from him 
shily, and trembled ; for Willie Mo- 
rison now, in the excitement of his 
joy, and in his fine naval dress and 
gold-banded cap, looked a grander 
gentleman than even Sir Alexander. 

‘** Katie !—do ye no mind me, then? 
It’s me—I tell ye, me—and will ye 
give me no welcome?” 

**T scarcely ken ye, Willie,” fal- 
tered Katie, looking at him wistfully ; 
“for ye’re no like what ye were 
when ye gaed away; and are ye— 
are ye—” 

But Katie cannot ask if he is un- 
changed ; so she turned her head away 
from him, and cried—not knowing 
whether it was a great joy or a great 
grief which had befallen her. 

By and by, however, Willie finds 
comfort for her, and assurance; and 
the tears gradually dry up of them- 
selves, and give her no farther trouble; 
and then very proudly she takes his 
arm, and they proceed ;—very proudly 
—for the wooden-legged sailor has 
made up to them, they lingered so 
long where they met—and passes, 
touching his cap to his officer. 

‘* We came in in a Leith brig,” said 
Willie, ‘and they gave us the pinnace 
to come ashore in, for I could not 
wait another day. So, now, we're 


hame; and, Katie, I didna think ye 
were so bonnie.” 






a muslin neckerchief which the wind 
had loosed from Katie’s throat—“ and 
the two of us gave chase, like these 
two loons of Frenchmen after our 
bonnie wee sloopie ; but I catched ye, 
Katie—which was more than fell to 
the lot of Johnnie Crapaw.” 

“ And, Willie, ye’re hame again,” 
said his mother, grasping his stout 
arms with her feeble, trembling hands. 
‘“*Come here ance mair, and let me 
look at ye, my bonnie man. Eh, 
Willie, laddie, the Lord be thankit! 
for I never thocht to see this day !” 

The sailor turned away his head to 
conceal his emotion, but his tears fell 
heavy on his mother’s hands. 

“We've had a weary time—that 
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puir lassie and me,” continued the 
old woman; ‘‘and I think I bid to 
have dee’d whiles, Willie, if it hadna 
been for the strong yearning to see 
ye in the flesh ance mair;—and a’ 
your wounds, my puir laddie—are ye 
weel—are ye a’ healed noo ?” 

‘‘T’m as stout as I ever was,” said 
Willie, blithely—‘t ’'ve cheated all 
the doctors, and the king to boot; for 
small discharge they would have given 
me, if I had been as work-like when I 
left the Poole.” 

“ And ye’re come to bide?” asked 
the mother again, as if to convince 
herself by iteration—‘‘ye’re come 
hame to bide, to marry Katie there, 
that’s waited on you this ten lang 
year, and to lay my head in the 
grave?” 

“Well, mother, I’m done with the 
service,” answered the sailor—‘ I'll 
be away no longer after this than I 
must be to make my bread; and as 
for Katie, mother—” 

But Katie shook her hand at him 
menacingly, in her old saucy fashion, 
and he ended with a laugh—a laugh 
which brought another tear upon his 
mother’s hand. 

“ And what am I that this mercy’s 
vouchsafed to me?” said the old 
woman: ‘* what amI mair than Nanny 
Brunton, that lost her ae son in the 
French lugger run down by his ain 
ship; or Betty Horsbrugh that had 
twa bonnie lads—twa, and no ane— 
drowned at the mouth of the Firth in 
the Lammas drave? But the Lord’s 
been merciful aboon describing, to me 
and mine. Oh, bairns, if ye ever for- 
get it |—if ye dinna take up my sang, 
and give Him thanks when I’m gane 
to my place, I'll no get rest in the 
very heavens—‘ Such pity as a father 
hath.’ But bairns, bairns, I canna 
mind the words. I'll mind them a’ 
yonder ; for there’s your faither been 
safe in the heavenly places this mony 
@ year,—and think ye the Lord gave 
him nae charge of Willie? ‘ Oh give 
ye thanks unto the Lord, for his grace 
faileth never.’ And now gang away 
to your ain cracks, and let me be my 
lane till I make my thanksgiving.” 

By the time that Willie Morison 
arrived at his mother’s door, his 
sailor companion, growing less steady 
of pace as he approached his journey’s 
end, was making his way down the 
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quiet street of West Anster, towards 
the shore. The wind had somewhat 
abated, but still the few fisher-boats 
which lay at the little pier rocked 
upon the water like shells. A row of 
cottages looked out upon the harbour— 
small low houses, a but and a ben; 
for West Anster shore was a remote, 
inaccessible, semi-barbarous place, 
when compared with the metropolitan 
claims of its sister street in the eastern 
burgh. The sailor drew his cap 
over his brow, and was about to ad- 
vance to one of these houses, distin- 
guished by a wooden porch over the 
door, when he discovered some one 
seated on the stone seat by its side. 
The discovery arrested him. He stood 
still, watching her with singular agita- 
tion, shuffling his one foot on the 
causeway, winking his heavy eye- 
lashes repeatedly, and pressing his 
hand on his breast as though to re- 
strain the climbing sorrow which he 
could not subdue. 

Sheis a young woman, some twenty 
years old, with a stout handsome 
figure and comely face. A woollen 
petticoat of a bright tint—not red, for 
that is a dear, aristocratic colour— 
contrasts prettily with the shortgown 
of blue-striped linen secured round 
her neat waist by that clean check 
apron. The collar of her shortgown, 
lined with white, is turned over round 
her neck, and the white lining of the 
sleeves is likewise turned up just be- 
low the elbow, to give freedom to her 
active arms. Very nimble are her 
hands as they twist about the twine 
and thick bone needle with which they 
labour; for this is a net which Peggie 
Steele is working, and she sings while 
she works, keeping time with her 
foot, and even sometimes making a 
flourish with her needle as she hooks 
it out and in, in harmony with the 
music. It is a kind of ‘‘ fancy” work, 
uncouth though the fabric is—and a 
graceful work too, though delicate 
hands would not agree with it; but 
Peggie Steele’s hands have laboured 
for daily bread since she was a child, 
and the rough hemp is not disagree- 
able to her. 

The fire is shining through the 
clear panes of the window behind her, 
and close by the door stands a wheel, 


‘on which some one has been spinning 


hemp; but just now the seat is vacant. 
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Blithely Peggie’s song, unbroken 
by the wind—for the sea-wall striking 
out from the side of the cottage 
shelters her—rings along the silent 
shore; and the pretty brown hair on 
Peggie’s cheek blows about a little, 
and the cheek itself glows with addi- 
tional colour — while the strange 
sailor, slowly advancing, winks again 
and again his heavy grey eyelids, 
and brushes his rough hand across 
his weatherbeaten face. 

** Could ye tell me where ane David 
Steele lives, my woman? it used to 
be just by here,” said the stranger at 
last, as Peggie’s eye fell upon him. 

“Eh, that’s my faither!” said 
Peggie, starting; ‘‘ he’s been pressed 
and away in a man-o’-war since ever 
I mind; but if ye kent my faither 
we'll a’ be blithe to see you. Will 
you no come in to the fire? my 
mother’s out, but she’ll be back i’ the 
noo.” 

“Tl wait here a while—I’m in nae 
hurry. Gang on wi’ your wark, my 
woman—I'll wait till your mother 
comes. And what’s your name, lassie, 
and which of the bairns are ye?” 

“I’m Peggie,” said the young wo- 
man, with a blithe, good-humoured 
smile—‘‘ I’m the auldest; and then 
there’s Davie, that’s bund to William 
Wood the joiner in the Elie—he’s a 
muckle laddie ; and Tam and Rob are 
at the schule.” 

‘¢ Ye’ll no mind your faither?” said 
the stranger, shuffling about his one 
foot, and again rubbing his sleeve 
over his face. 

“But I do that! I mind him as 
weel as if I had seen him yesterday. 
The folk say I’m like him,” said Peggie, 
with a slight blush and laugh, testi- 
fying that ‘‘ the folk” said that bonnie 
Davie Steele’s daughter had inherited 
his good looks; ‘‘and I mind that 
weary day the Traveller was stoppit 
in the Firth,—and my mother threeps 
she saw my faither ta’en out into the 
boat; but wasna it a mercy when it 
was to be, and only ae lassie in the 
family, that I was the auldest?” 

** Ye’ll have been muckle help and 
comfort to your mother,” said the 
sailor, still winking his heavy eye- 
lashes, and fixing his eyes on the 
ground. 

‘** Ye ken a lassie can turn her hand 
to mony a thing,” said Peggie, as the 
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net grew under her quick fingers. 
‘“*'There’s thae muckle laddies maun 
have schuling, and can do little for 
themselves, let alane ither folk; and 
I had got my schuling owre, for the 
mair mercy, for I was ten when my 
faither was pressed.” 

The man groaned and clenched his 
hands involuntarily. 

‘* You’re surely no weel,” exclaimed 
the kindly Peggie. ‘Gang in by, 
and sit down by the fire, and I'll rin 
round to Sandy Mailin’s for my 
mother. She’s gane for some hemp 
she was needing. I'll be back this 
minute.” 

And with a foot as light as her 
heart, and meeting the gust of wind 
at the corner, which tossed her hair 
about her cheeks, and made her apron 
stream behind her like a flag—with a 
burst of merry laughter, Peggie ran 
to bring her mother. 

Left in charge of the cottage, the 
man went in, and drew a wooden 
stool to the fire. A kettle of potatoes 
hung on the crook over the little grate, 


just beginning to bubble and boil. 


On the deal table at the window stood 
an earthenware vessel, with a very 
little water at the bottom of it, filled 
with balls of twine; for the hemp 
which Peggie Rodger first span she 
afterwards twisted into twine, of 
which the younger Peggie worked her 
nets. A wooden bed, shut in by a 
panel door, filled the whole end of the 
apartment—and very homely was the 
furniture of the rest; but the sailor 
looked round upon it with singular 
curiosity, continually applying his 
coloured handkerchief to his cheeks. 
Poverty—honest struggling, honour- 
able, God-fearing poverty—(for there 
lay the family Bible on a shelf within 
reach, with a cover preserving its 
boards, evidently in daily use)—was 
written on every one of these homely 
interior arrangements. The stranger 
looked round them ‘ with his heart 
at his mouth,” as he said afterwards ; 
but now he has to seat himself, and 
make a great effort to command his 
feclings, for steps are rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

‘A man wi’ a tree leg?—did ye 
never see him before, Peggie ?—and 
what can he want wi’ me?” said 
Peggie Rodger. 

“He didna say he wanted you, 
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mother—he asked for Dauvid Steele ; 
and looked a’ the time as if he could 
have gritten at every word I said.” 

* Gude keep us! wha can he be? ” 
said the mother. 

She paused on the threshold to look 
at him. He had taken off his cap, 
and was turning such an agitated face 
towards her, that Peggie Rodger was 
half afraid. 

“Ye dinna ken me, then?” ex- 
claimed the stranger, pressing his 
handkerchief to his face, and bursting 
into a passion of tears—‘ ye dinna 
ken me, Peggie Rodger?” 

‘Eh, preserve me! Davie Steele, 
my man! [I div ken ye, Gude be 
thankit. Eh, Davie, Davie—man, is 
this you?” 

And the hard hands clasped each 
other, as none but hard toilworn hands 
can grasp; and the husband and wife, 
with overflowing eyes, looked into 
each other’s faces, while Peggie, re- 
verent and silent, stood looking on 
behind. 

‘* Gude forgie me, I’m greeting,” 
said Peggie Rodger, as her tears fell 
upon their hands—‘ and what have I 
to do with tears this day? Eh, Davie, 
man, it’s been a dreary ten year ; but 
it’s owre now, the Lord be thankit. 
Davie! Davie man! is’t you?” 

“Ye may ask that, Peggie,” said 
her husband mournfully, looking down 
upon his wooden leg. 

*“*Puir man! puir man! but were 
they guid to ye, Davie? And ye did- 
na tell me about it in your letter; 
but it maybe was best no, for I would 
have broken my heart. But, Davie, 
I'm keeping ye a’ to mysel, and look 
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at wee Peggie there, waiting for a 
word frae her faither.” 

‘“* And ye said ye minded me, las- 
sie,” said Davie Steele, as Peggie 
came forward to secure his hand. 
“Weel, ye minded me anither-like 
man. And ye’ve been a guid bairn 
to your mother—blessings on ye for’t; 
but ye were a wee whiteheaded thing 
the last time I saw ye, and kent about 
naething but play. Peggie, how in 
a’ the world has this bairn warstled 
up into the woman she is?” 

‘* Weel, Davie, my man, Ill no 
say it hasna been a fecht,” said the 
mother, sitting down close by him on 
another stool, and wiping the tears 
from her cheek, ‘‘ for there’s the lad- 
dies’ schulin—and they’re muckle 
growing laddies, blessings on them! 
but I would have broken doun lang 
ago, baith body and spirit, if it hadna 
been for that bairn. However ill 
things were, Peggie aye saw a mercy 
— ilka ane was whingeing about 

er.’ 

‘** And am Ino the truest prophet ?” 
said Peggie, with a radiant face. 
‘‘Faither, ye may ca’ me a witch 
when ye like, for I aye said ye would 
come hame.”’ 

‘* Blessings on ye baith! blessings 
on ye a’,” said the sailor, brushing 
away his tears; ‘its worth a lang 
trial to have such a hamecoming.” 

** And the ’taties is boiling,” said 
Peggie Steele. ‘I'll rin east the 
toun when they’re poured, mother, to 
John Lamb’s, and get something to 
kitchen them better than that haddie ; 
and there’s the callants hame frae 
the schule.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 


‘“* Weel, Isabell, maybe it’s right 
enough—I'll no say; but to be John 
Stewart’s daughter, and only a sailor’s 
wife—for he’ll be naething but cap- 
tain of a brig noo, though he was 
master of the Poole—Katie will have 
mair grandeur than ever I saw in ane 
like her. Twa silk gowns, no to 
speak of lace and cambric, and as 
mony braws as would set up a 
toun.” 

Mrs Stewart was smoothing out 
affectionately with her hands the rich 
folds of Katie's wedding-gown. It 


was true the ruby-coloured silk was 
still undimmed and unspotted—and 
silk was an expensive fabric in those 
days; but this one was blue, pale and 
delicate, and could by no possibility 
be mistaken for the other. It madea 
lustre in Katie’s little room—its rich 
skirt displayed on the bed, its under 
petticoat spread over the chair in the 
window, and the pretty high-heeled 
shoes made of blue silk like the gown, 
with their sparkling buckles of ‘* Bristo 
set in silver” illuminating the dark 
lid of Katie’s chest. Mrs Stewart 
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pinched with pretended derision the 
lace of the stomacher, the delicate 
ruffles at the elbows, and shrugged her 
shoulders over the white silk petticoat. 
** Weel, weel! I never had but ae 
silk gown a’ my days, and it’s nane 
the waur o’ my wearing ; but I’m sure 
T dinna ken what this world is coming 
to.” 

“ Weel, mother, weel!” said the 
gentle Leddy Kilbrachmont, “if a 
silk gown mair to the piece of us was 
a’ it was coming to, it would be nae 
ill; and Willie’s no like’a common 
shipmaster. With a’ that lock of 
prize-money, and his grand character, 
he’ll can do weel for baith himsel and 
her; and a master in a man-o’-war 
is no ane to be looked down upon; 
forbye that the gown is Lady Anne’s 
present, mother, and she has a guid 
right to busk the bride. I was just 
gaun to speak about that. We were 
laying our heads thegither, the gude- 
man and me, to see if ye would con- 
sent to have it up-by at Kilbrach- 
mont; for ye ken, mother, our ain 
minister that christened us a’ has the 
best right to marry us—and it’s no 
that far from Kellie but Lady Anne 
might come—and there’s plenty wo- 
men about the house to take a’ the 
fash ; and if ye were just willing, ye 
ken—” 

“Tf she’s owre grand to be married 
out of the Milton, she’ll ne’er see me 
at her wedding,” said Mrs Stewart. 
** What’s Katie, I would like to ask 
ye, Isabell, that there’s a’ this fash 
about her? A wilful cuttie! with her 
silk gowns and her laces. How do 
ye think she’s ever to fend wi’ a man’s 
wages? My certy, if she ends in as 
guid a house as her mother’s, she’ll 
hae little to complain 0’! ” 

** Whisht noo, mother, whisht! ye 
ken it’s no that,” said Isabell, ‘‘ but 
just it would be handy for a’body— 
the minister and Lady Anne—and no 
muckle trouble to yoursel; and you're 
awn us a day in harst, the gudeman 
and me,—so I think ye canna refuse 
us, mother.” 

“ Weel, lassie, gae way wi’ ye, and 
fash me nae mair,” said the yielding 
mother; “for I’m sure amang ye I 
have nae will o’ my ain, nae mair 
than Janet’s youngest bairn; and even 
it can skirl and gloom when it likes, 
and no ane daurs to pit it down, if it 
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I ance could 
guide mysel—ay, and mair than my- 
sel—as weel as most folk; but now 
there’s you to fleech me, and Janet 
to weary me out, and Katie to pit me 
that I never ken whether I’m wild at 


werena whiles me. 


her or no. Gae way with ye, I say, 
and provoke me nae mair, for I’ll thole 
nae mortal interfering wi’ my hus- 
wifship, and sae I tell ye a’.” 

This latter part of Mrs Stewart’s 
speech was delivered as she descended 
the narrow stair, followed by Isabell ; 
and its concluding words were em- 
phatically pronounced in hearing of 
the whole family at the kitchen door. 

Jt was evening, and the miller had 
come in from his work, and sat in his 
dusty coat, with his chair drawn a lit- 
tle out of its usual corner, snapping his 
fingers to Janet’s child, which, crowing 
with all its might, and only restrained 
by the careless grasp which its mother 
held of its skirts, was struggling with 
its little mottled bare legs to reach its 
grandfather. Janet’s head was turned 
away—Janet’s tongue vigorously em- 
ployed in a gossip with Robert Moul- 
ter’s wife, who stood at the door, and she 
herself all unaware that her child was 
sprawling across the hearth with those 
little, stout, incapable legs, and that 
her mother’s eye beheld a cinder—an 
indisputable red-hot cinder — falling 
within half an inch of the struggling 
feet of little Johnnie Morison. 

“Do ye no see that bairn? Look, 
ye'll hae the creature’s taes aff in my 
very sight!” exclaimed Mrs Stewart 
—while the guilty Janet pulled back 
the little fellow with a jerk, and held 
him for a moment suspended by his 
short skirts, before she plunged him 
down into her lap.‘ Ineedna speak 
to you, ye idle taupie—it’s little you'll 
ever do for your bairns; but John 
Stewart, you that’s been a faither for 
thretty year and mair—if folk could 
ever learn!” 

The astonished miller had been 
looking on almost with complacence 
while the thunderbolt fell on Janet. 
Now, unexpectedly implicated him- 
self, the good man scratched his head, 
and shrugged his shoulders—for self- 
defence was an unprofitable science in 
the Milton, and John never made any 
greater demonstration than when he 
sang—* Bell my wife, she loes nae 
strife.” 
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The gossip silently disappeared 
from the doorway, and Katie looked 
up from where she sate by the win- 
dow. Katie’s face was very bright, 
and the old shy look of girlish happi- 
ness had returned to it once more. 
It was impossible to believe, as one 
looked at this little figure, and saw 
the curls shining like gold on the 
soft cheek, that Willie Morison’s 
bride was still anything but a girl; 
and it was as little Katie they all 
treated her ;—she was little Katie still 
in Kellie Castle—a kindly self-delu- 
sion which made it considerably more 
easy to suffer the very decided will 
with which Katie influenced the two 
households. 

She was marking a quantity of 
linen with her own initials, and heaps 


CHAPTER 


‘* And Katie, Katie, you’re going 
away to leave me after all.” 

** It’s no my blame, Lady Anne,” 
said Katie, her eyes gleaming archly 
through their downcast lashes; “* and 
I canna help it now.” 

“‘But you might have helped it, 
Katie Stewart; you might have 
written him a letter and kept him 
away, and lived all your life at Kellie 
with me.” 

And Lady Anne clasped her arms 
round Katie’s waist, and pressed her 
forehead against the rich lace of that 
famous stomacher ; for Katie was in 
her blue silk gown, and this was her 
bridal day. 

“But he would have broken his 
heart,” said Katie, the old habi- 
tudes, and more than these, the im- 
possibility of escape or delay im- 
pressing her with a momentary wish, 
a@ momentary pang—only to be free. 

“You never mind me, Katie,” said 
Lady Anne: “ might he not have suf- 
fered as well as me?” 

“And it would have broken mine 
too,” said Katie, drooping her flushed 
face, and speaking so low that Lady 
Anne, closely as she clung to her, 
could scarcely hear. 

“Oh, Katie!” Lady Anne un- 
clasped her arms and looked into her 
favourite’s face. Firmly stood the bride 
with her downcast eyes and burning 
cheeks—blushing, but not ashamed. 
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of snowy damask napkins and table- 
cloths covered the deal table, among 
which were dispersed so many repeti- 
tions of the “ K. S.,” that Katie was 
troubled with her riches, and could 
almost have wished them all at the 
bottom of the mill burn. 

‘* Weel, Gude be thankit! you’re the 
last,” said Mrs Stewart: ‘‘a dizzen 
sons would have been less fash than 
the three lasses of ye. I’m no mean- 
ing you, Isabell—and ye needna look 
up into my face that gait, Katie 
Stewart, as if I was doing you an 
injury ; but how is’t possible to mor- 
tal woman to keep her patience, and 
trysted wi’ a taupie like yon!” 

‘* Whisht, mother, whisht,” said 
the peace-making Leddy Kilbrach- 
mont. 


XXXI. 


‘* No, Lady Anne, it’s no my blame,” 
repeated Katie Stewart. ~~ 

** Tt’s no likeryou, my lady—it’s no 
like you to daunton the puir bairn, 
now that there’s nae remeid,” said 
Bauby Rodger; ‘and ye’ll can see 
her mony a time, Lady Anne ;—where- 
as the puir lad, if he had bidden away 
—But what’s the guid o’ a’ thae 
words, and him waiting down in the 
big room, Miss Katie, and you this 
morning a bride ?” 

They were in Leddy Kilbrach- 
mont’s chamber of state, where the 
gentle Isabell, with good taste, had 
left them alone, and where Bauby 
had just been giving the finishing 
touches to Katie’s toilette. Mrs 
Stewart, down stairs, was entertaining 
the assembled guests; and Janet, 
greatly indignant at being shut out from 
this room, lingered on the stairs, and 
wandered in and oat of the next 
apartment. But Isabell wisely and 
delicately kept watch, and the friends 
who, all her life, had lavished so 
much love on Katie Stewart, had her 
for this last hour to themselves. 

‘‘ Betty sends you this,” said Lady 
Anne, putting a pretty ring upon 
Katie’s finger. ‘* She said you were 
to wear it to-day for her sake. Oh 
Katie, I almost wish we had not 
liked you so well!” 

‘‘ Is Katie ready ?” whispered Isa- 
bell at the door. ‘* Come, like a good 
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bairn, for everybody’s waiting, and 
the minister’s down the stair.” 

And Isabell drew her trembling 
sister’s arm within her own, and led 
her into the next room to exhibit her 
to an assembled group of waiting 
maidens. 

‘My lady, it’s no like you,” re- 
peated Bauby ; ‘‘ ye’ll hae her greeting 
before the very minister. Puir thing, 
she'll no have the common lot if she 
hasna sairer cause for tears before 
lang, and her gaun away like a lamb 
to be marriet; but for pity’s sake, 
Lady Anne, let her get owre this day.” 

‘‘T mind always how dreary we'll 
be without her, Bauby,” sighed Lady 
Anne, forgetting her usual dignity. 

*“* Weel, yell get her back when 
her man gangs to the sea—ye’ll see 
her as often as you like. For Katie 
Stewart’s sake, Lady Anne—” 

Lady Anne drew herself up, wiped 
her pale cheek, said, ‘‘ You forget 
your place, Bauby,” and was com- 
posed and herself again. 

And in a very little time it was 
over. Katie Stewart went forth— 
like a lamb adorned for the sacrifice, 
as Bauby said—and was married. 

‘* He’s a very decent lad,” said 
Bauby, shaking her head; ‘ and 
there’s guid men as weel as ill men in 
this world, though it disna aye turn 
out best that promises fairest. The 
Lord keep my darlin bairn, and make 
her a guid wife and a content ane; 


for if ill came to ae gowd hair of her, 
I could find it in my heart to strike 
him down at my foot that had clouded 
my lamb. Weel, weel, he’s a decent 
lad, and likes her—as wha could for- 
bear liking her ?—sae I'll keep up my 
heart.” 

And Bauby was wise ; for Captain 
William Morison was that splendid 
exception to her general rule—a good 
man—and his wife was content. A 
long path it was they had to travel 
together, fullof the usual vicissitudes— 
the common lot; but, ‘toiling, re- 
joicing, sorrowing,” the years sur- 
prised them on their way, and led 
them into age. But though the 
golden hair grew white on Katie 
Stewart’s head, the love which had 
brightened her youth forsook her 
never; and Lady Anne Erskine, in 
the last of her prolonged, calm days, 
still clung in her heart to her childish 
choice—which no other tie had ever 
displaced, no other tenderness made 
her forget—and when she couldremem- 
ber little else, remembered this, and 
left her love behind her like a jewel 
of especial value, to the friends who 
remained when she was gone. For 
all this crowd of years had not disen- 
chanted the eyes, nor chilled the 
child’s heart, which gave its generous 
admiration long ago to little Katie 
Stewart, playing with her threaded 
a on the burnside at Kellie 

ill. 
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FICTIONS FOR FRENCH FIRESIDES,. 


Has a Frenchman a fireside, in the 
English sense of the word? Time 
was, not yet remote, when no true 
Briton would acknowledge the exis- 
tence of such an anomaly as a French 
fireside. Not all the coals that ever 
crammed colliers, not all the fuel in 
the forests of Ardennes, would make 
one. No; the belief was strong—a 
belief which long survived the popular 
conviction that all Frenchmen wore 
wooden shoes, and fed exclusively on 
frogs —that no fire ever blazed in 
France save to heat curling irons or 
cook a fricassee. Contrivances there 
doubtless were — stoves, charcoal- 
boxes, and the like—for promoting 
the circulation of chilly Gauls; but as 
for a cheerful circle round a bright 
hearth, how should that be found in 
a country where the men lived in 
coffee-houses, and where dress and 
dancing were the women’s sole pur- 
suits? Time confirms the prejudices 
of fools, but dissipates those of the 
wise. We have learned a thing or 
two of late years. We have learned 
to like our neighbours better as we 
knew them better. And perhaps 
the French, although not apt to admit 
that they have taken a lesson, will 
own that they have benefited by our 
example in some things, and that, 
whilst adopting into their language 
the purely English word ‘‘ Comfort,” 
they have also adopted some of the 
things it implies and comprehends. 
National calamities, too, may not 
have been uninfluential in this respect. 
When tyranny and mistrust stalk 
abroad, the citizen takes refuge at his 
chimney corner, and seeks solace in 
domestic joys. The less the freedom 
a people enjoys, the more domestic 
will its habits generally be found. At 
the present day the Russians are an 
example of this; as are aiso the Jews, 
in those countries where they still en- 
counter intolerance. Men gladly 


avert their gaze from national suffer- 
ing or degradation to fix it on a 
happy home, and the family circle at 
Jeast excludes the police spy and the 
gendarme. As a nation the French 
have lately lowered themselves in the 
eyes of the world. Were we to seek 
amongst individuals, we should per- 
haps find that adversity has had its 
uses, and, whilst saddening, has sober- 
ed many. 

Whatever our former creed, we are 
bound to admit the fireside and its 
tranquil joys to be realities in France, 
when we find a Frenchman, a man of 
letters and a man of sense, writing 
books intended expressly for it. We 
should have prefixed to the present 
paper the name of the amiable author 
of Les Derniers Paysans,* but that 
such a title might be held to announce 
either an analysis of his style and 
talent—whose peculiarities are less 
salient than in the case of some of his 
more renowned cotemporaries—or a 
general examination of his rather 
numerous works. Many of these de- 
serve praise on account both of their 
literary ability and of the correctness 
of their tone and tendency ; but, not 
having read all of them, we abstain 
from generalising the eulogium we 
can honestly pass on those with which 
we are acquainted. Emile Souvestre 
is a thoughtful and pains-taking writer, 
pleasing rather than brilliant, more 
anxious to observe good taste than 
to produce startling effects, and con- 
sequently less prized by vulgar 
readers than the more melodramatic 
and unscrupulous of his rivals. His 
writings occupy a respectable posi- 
tion amongst the current literature 
of France, although not put forward 
by French booksellers and circulat- 
ing librarians with the same exag- 
gerated encomiums lavished upon a 
new romance by Sue or Dumas. In 
England he enjoys but a very limited 
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celebrity, even amongst habitual 
readers of French novels ; and, what- 
ever favour he has found, dates but 
little farther back than the appear- 
ance of the first of the three volumes 
named at foot of the last page. Un 
Philosophe sous les Toits, which won 
its kindly-hearted author an honour- 
able distinction from the French 
Academy, was much read and justly 
admired on this side the Channel. It 
owed its popularity to its tone and 
sentiment, not to plot or incident, for 
of these latter it has scarcely any. A 
poor but contented man, without 
friend or relative, dwells in an attic, 
and supports himself by the modest 
wages of aclerkship. Detached from 
the world and its passions, self-ex- 
cluded from society, he has yet an 
observant and sympathising eye for 
all that passes around him. We were 
wrong to say that he is without 
friends, for he makes friends of all 
who approach him—humble friends, 
but true. From the portress at the 
house door—to whom he acts as secre- 
tary when she would send a letter to 
her sailor son—up to the mutilated 
old soldier who inhabits the next 
attic, and to whose tales of the Im- 
perial campaigns he complaisantly 
listens, all his poor neighbours love 
the gentle serviceable man who, hav- 
ing little, yet often finds means to 
give a little. He keeps a journal, in 
which small incidents stand for great 
events, and one year of it is found in 
the present volume. This is made up 
of touching domestic episodes, of re- 
miniscences, more often pensive than 
gay, and of the reflections and obser- 
vations of the solitary philosopher. 
By little sacrifices, cheerfully made, 
he contrives to do good to all around 
him, and in the hour of sickness and 
suffering he finds his reward. The 
seed he has sown has fallen in grate- 
ful soil. The veteran, who has 
gathered experience in military hos- 
pitals, nurses him through his long 
weeks of fever and delirium; the 
portress, whose letters he has written, 
attends to his slender wardrobe; the 
fruit woman, with whose sorrows he 
has condoled, instals herself as his 
cook, and prepares delicate dishes 
for the invalid. One humble friend 
brings him a bottle of cordial wine, 
husbanded for great occasions; an- 
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other, fresh eggs from her own 
fowls ; finally, his fellow clerks divide 
his work amongst them, and by that 
means preserve to him the place he 
would otherwise lose. The thread of 
the narrative is slight, the incidents 
are of the most artless description, 
but the effect of the whole is ex- 
tremely pleasing, and the moral evi- 
dent to all. 

It is, perhaps, the indisputable suc- 
cess that attended this graceful little 
sketch, that has induced M. Souvestre 
to devote himself latterly to a class 
of literature not much cultivated in 
France at the present day, and which 
contrasts strongly with the style of 
fiction that of late years has been 
most run upon in that country. A 
clever English comedian, in a pamphlet 
which, amongst much amusing imper- 
tinence, contains some home-truths, 
has lately taken the body of French 
dramatists roundly to task for the 
indecency, immorality, and revolting 
monstrosities of their productions. It 
would have been neither wise nor 
prudent of M. Souvestre openly to 
address a like reproach to his brethren, 
the novelists of France, but he seems 
to hint his perception of the objec- 
tionable nature of their writings when 
he dwells, in the prefaces to two of 
his latest publications, on the great 
difficulty of finding books of amuse- 
ment which may be read aloud in the 
family circle—books interesting to all 
ages, and injurious tonone. Au Coin 
du Feu was an attempt to supply this 
want—the first instalment of a series 
entitled Romans des Familles. It was 
welcomed by the French public, soon 
reached a second edition, and was 
quickly followed by Sous la Tonnelle, 
and by a third volume, entitled Dans 
la Prairie. Of these three books 
only the two former have reached 
us. Each of them contains twelve 
or fourteen short tales and sketches, 
displaying M. Souvestre’s talent for 
embellishing the most ordinary inct- 
dents by the grace and naiveté of his 
style. All the tales inculcate some 
home-truth or moral precept. The 
lessons they convey have no preten- 
sions to novelty. Since the world 
began they have been repeated mil- 
lions of times in various forms. M. 
Souvestre trusts they will not be less 
useful or acceptable in the form of 
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fireside tales than if couched in solemn 
homilies. One is certainly not much 
in the habit of seeking either wisdom 
or morality in the guise of French 
novelettes; and the author of these 
deserves credit for showing, what few 
of his literary countrymen have of late 
been at the pains to prove, that it is 
possible to provide entertainment in 
inoffensive tales as well as in highly- 
wrought and licentious romances. 

Some of the chapters of Au Coin 
du Feu are more particularly adapted 
to young persons, but all have interest 
for those of mature age, and are ex- 
cellently adapted for domestic perusal. 
The first, entitled Zhe Interior of a 
Diligence, is clever and amusing, as 
are also The Poet and the Peasant, 
and The Sculptor of the Black Forest. 
The incidents of any one of them 
might be sketched in three lines; but 
such skeletons would be uninterest- 
ing, for it is the style and handling 
that constitute their chief attraction. 

As a specimen, we will extract a 
short one entire, and select for that 
purpose the one that has pleased us 
best, entitled 


THE TWO MOTTOES. 


In the coach-office at Cernay stood 
two young men, who had just taken 
their places for Kaysersberg. They 
were of the same age—each about 
four-and-twenty ; but there were re- 
markable differences in their physiog- 
nomy and general appearance. The 
shorter of the two was dark, pale, 
quick in his movements, and of an 
impatient vivacity of manner, which 
betrayed, at a first glance, his southern 
origin. His companion, on the con- 
trary, tall, fair, and ruddy, was a 
perfect type of that mixed Alsatian 
race, in which French expansiveness 
is happily blended with German good- 
humour. On the ground at their feet 
were two small portmanteaus, upon 
which cards of address were fastened 
With sealing-wax. On one of these 
cards was inscribed— 


Henry Fortin, Marseilles ; 


and at its four corners a seal had 
impressed upon the wax the motto 
Mon Droit. 
On the other card was written— 
Josep Muzzen, Strasburg; 
and the motto of the seal was Caritas. 
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The office-keeper had entered their 
names in his book, and added the 
words with two portmanteaus, when 
Henry demanded that these should 
be weighed. They would be weighed 
at Kaysersberg, the office-keeper re- 
plied. The young man said it would 
be inconvenient to be delayed by that 
formality at the moment of their 
arrival. It was his right, he main- 
tained, to have them weighed at once. 
The office-keeper, thus hard pressed, 
grew obstinate in his turn. In vain 
did Joseph interfere, and remind 
Henry that they had barely time to 
dine before departure. In virtue of 
his motto, the Marseillese never gave 
way when he thought he was in the 
right; and he always thought that. 
At last the office-keeper, weary of the 
dispute, beat a retreat, and escaped 
into his dwelling- house. Henry would 
have continued the discussion with 
the porter, but fortunately the porter 
spoke nothing but German. So he 
was fain to accompany his friend to 
the inn, venting upon him by the way 
the superabundance of his ill-humour. 

‘¢ By heavens!” he exclaimed, as 
soon as they were in the street, ** you 
would make a saint swear! What! 
you would not back me against that 
obstinate fellow !” 

“Tt seems to me,” replied Joseph, 
with a smile, ‘that it was rather he 
who was in want of a backer: you 
brought forward as formidable an 
array of arguments as if your fortune 
or your honour had been at stake!” 

“In your opinion, then, I should 
have done better not to defend my 
right ?” 

‘‘ When the right is not worth 
defending - 

‘Ah, how like you!” interrupted 
Henry warmly; ‘you are always 
ready to yield: one must be walking 
over your body before you think of 
defending yourself. Instead of con- 
sidering the world as a battle-field, 
you take it to be a drawing-room for 
the interchange of courtesies.” 

‘* Not so,” replied Joseph, ‘ but a 
great ship, all the passengers by which 
owe each other reciprocal friendliness 
and toleration. Every man is my 
friend until he has declared himself 
my enemy.” 

‘* For my part I consider every man 
my enemy until he has declared him- 
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self my friend,” replied the Marseil- 
lese. ‘It isa prudent system, which 
I have always found answer, and I 
advise you to adopt it at Kaysersberg. 
There we shall find ourselves face to 
face with our uncle’s other heirs, who 
will not fail to appropriate all they 
can of the inheritance. For my part, 
I am determined to concede nothing 
to them.” 

Thus conversing, the cousins reached 
the White Horse Inn, and entered the 
public dining-room, which was unoc- 
cupied, save by the hostess, who was 
laying, for three persons only, a large 
table at one end of the apartment. 
Henry ordered two more knives and 
forks to be laid for himself and Joseph. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
woman, ‘‘ but you cannot dine here.” 

“Why so?” inquired the young 
man. 

“Because the three persons for 
whom we have just laid this table 
desire to dine alone.” 

‘*¢ Let them dine in their own room, 
then,” replied Henry abruptly. ‘‘ This 
is the public room and the public table; 
here every traveller has a right to 
enter and to dine.” 

‘What matter,” said Joseph, 
‘* whether we dine here or in another 
room ?” 

** And what does it matter to those 
three persons whether we dine here 
or not?” retorted Henry. 

“* They came before you, sir,” ob- 

_ jected the hostess. 

“Then, in your inn, it is the first 
comers who lay down the law?” cried 
Henry. 

** Besides that, they are persons 
whom we know.” 

** And you care more for them than 
for us?” 

“You understand, sir, that when 
customers arein the case . . .” 

‘* All other travellers must submit 
to their caprices ?” 

‘Your dinner shall be laid else- 
where.” 

** Yes, with the broken meat from 
your favourites’ table, I suppose? ” 

The hostess was hurt by this impu- 
tation upon her establishment. 

‘“* If the gentleman is afraid of get- 
ting a bad dinner at the White Horse, 
there are other inns at Cernay,” said 
she. 

“*T was just thinking so,” replied 
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Henry quickly, taking up his hat. 
And, without listening to Joseph, who 
tried to detain him, he darted out of 
the room, and disappeared. 

Mulzen knew by experience that 
the best plan, in cases like the pre- 
sent, was to let his cousin’s ill-humour 
burn itself out, and that any attempt 
to recall him to reason served only to 
aggravate his pugnacity. He resolved, 
therefore, to let him seek his dinner 
elsewhere, and ordered his own to be 
served up in an adjoining apartment. 
But just as he was about adjourning 
to it, the three expected guests en- 
tered the public room. These were 
an old lady and her niece, and a 
gentleman about fifty years of age. 
The hostess, who was telling them 
what had just occurred, stopped short 
at sight of Joseph, who bowed, and 
was withdrawing, when the gentle- 
man detained him. ‘I am grieved, 
sir,” said he, urbanely, ‘‘to learn the 
dispute that has occurred. In desir- 
ing to dine alone, our object was to 
avoid the society of persons whose 
conversation and manners might have 
shocked these ladies. But, certainly, 
we were far from desiring to drive 
away customers from the White 
Horse, as your friend perhaps be- 
lieved ; and, in proof of what I say, I 
beg you to do us the favour of sitting 
down to dinner with us.” 

Joseph would have refused, declar- 
ing himself in no way offended by a 
precaution which he found quite na- 
tural; but Mr Rosman (it was thus 
the two ladies called their companion) 
pressed his invitation in so cordial and 
friendly a manner, that he ended by 
accepting. 

The old lady, who seemed little ac- 
customed to travel, sat down opposite 
to him, with her niece, and heaved a 
deep sigh. , 

‘“‘ You are tired, Charlotte?” said 
Mr Rosman. 

‘Tired indeed!’ replied the old 
woman; ‘tas well I may be, after 
being shaken up for a whole day in 
that crazy coach, getting my meals 
irregularly, and running all manner of 
dangers; for I know not how we 
escaped being upset twenty times, the 
diligence was always leaning to one 
side or to the other! I would give a 
year of my life that our journey were 
at an end.” 
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‘“‘ Fortunately the bargain is im- 
possible! ” cried the young girl, smil- 
ing and kissing her aunt. 

“Yes, yes, you laugh at my 
troubles,” said Miss Charlotte, in a 
half grumbling, half affectionate tone ; 
‘young girls, now-a-days, fear no- 
thing! They travel by railway and 
steamboat—they would travel by bal- 
loons, if they could get places. It is 
the Revolution that has made them so 
bold. Before that, the bravest 
amongst them travelled only in carts, 
or on ass-back ; and even then, only 
when they had pressing business. I 
have heard my poor mother say that 
she never would travel in any other 
way than on foot. 

‘* Yes,” observed Mr Rosman, 
‘* and, therefore, her farthest journey 
was only to the chief town of her 
canton.” 

‘¢ That did not prevent her being a 
worthy and happy woman,” replied 
Miss Charlotte. ‘‘ When the bird 
has built his nest, he stays there. 
The present custom of passing one’s 
time upon the high-road, impairs 
one’s love of home and family ; people 
get a habit of being at home every- 
where. It may be more advantageous 
to society at large, but it renders in- 
dividuals less good, and less happy.” 

~ * Come, come, Charlotte,” said Mr 
Rosman, gaily ; ‘your late jolting 
has set you against all journeys, 
but I hope your discontent will dis- 
appear before this excellent soup. I 
appeal to your impartiality whether a 
better can be got, even at Fontaine.” 

The dialogue continued in this 
strain of affectionate familiarity. 
Joseph at first maintained a discreet 
silence, but Mr Rosman spoke to him 
several times, and conversation had 
become general, when the waiter 
came in to say that the diligence was 
about starting. They paid for their 
dinner, and hastened to the. coach- 
Office. 

On arriving there, Joseph saw his 
cousin hurrying up. Whilst Mulzen 
had dined, Henry had run from one 
tavern to another, finding nothing 
ready at any of them, and at last, 
pressed for time, he had been fain to 
buy a roll and some fruit, which he 
ate as he ran. 

As may be imagined, the frugal 
repast had done little to sweeten his 
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temper. Joseph observed this, and 
abstained from questioning him. In- 
deed he had no time, for the way-bill 
was already being called over, and 
the travellers were about to take their 
places, when the office-keeper dis- 
covered that he had made a mistake, 
had booked two persons too many, 
and that the coach was full without 
Mulzen and Fortin. 

‘“* Full!” cried Henry ; ** but I paid 
you my fare!” 

‘“*T will return it you, sir,” replied 
the clerk. 

** Not at all,” answered the young . 
man. ‘* Having once taken my money, 
there is a contract between us. I 
have a right to a place, and a place I 
will have.” 

And so saying, he grasped a strap 
and ascended the imperial, where was 
a place as yet unfilled. The traveller 
to whom it belonged protested against 
this usurpation ; but Henry persisted, 
declaring that none had a right to 
make him get down, and that if any 
attempted it, he would repel violence 
by violence. Joseph in vain endea- 
voured to compromise the matter ; 
the Marseillese, whose humour had 
been by no means mended by his 
bad dinner, persisted in his resolu- 
tion. 

‘¢ To every one his right,” cried he; 
“that is my motto. Yours is ‘ Cha- 
rity.’ Be as charitable as’you please; 
for my part, I am satisfied with jus- 
tice. Ihave paid for this place; it 
belongs to me. I shall keep it.” 

The traveller, whose place he filled, 
objected his priority of possession ; 
but Henry, who was a lawyer, re- 
plied by quotations from the code. 
There was a sharp interchange of 
violent explanations, recriminations, 
and menaces. Miss Charlotte, who 
heard everything from her place in 
the coupé, groaned and sighed her 
alarm, and recommenced her diatribes 
against travelling in general, and 
public vehicles in particular. At last 
Joseph, perceiving that the dispute 
became more and more envenomed, 
proposed to the office-keeper to have 
a horse put to a cabriolet which stood 
in the yard, and in which he and the 
dispossessed traveller would continue 
their journey. The expedient was 
adopted by the parties concerned, and 
the diligence set off. 
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It was in the month of November ; 
the air, damp and chilly at the mo- 
ment of departure, grew colder still 
as night approached. Henry Fortin, 
accustomed to the sun of Provence, 
was anything but comfortable in his 
exposed place upon the top of the 
diligence. In vain did he button his 
great-coat to the very chin ; he 
shivered like a leaf in the frigid 
evening fog. His lips were blue, his 
teeth chattered! Soon a small icy 
rain, driven full in his face by the 
wind, penetrated his clothes. His 
neighbour, protected by an ample 
blanket-cloak, might easily have 
spared him a portion of it, and been 
no worse off himself; but the neigh- 
bour was a corpulent shopkeeper, 
very tender of his own person, and 
extremely careless of the comfort of 
others. When Fortin refused to give 
up the place of which he had taken 
possession, the fat man applauded, 
declaring that ‘‘ every one travelled 
for his own account, and should look 
after his own interests ;” principles 
which the young man then found 
perfectly reasonable, and from whose 
application he now suffered. About 
the middle of the journey, the stout 
traveller put his head out of his cloak, 
looked at his neighbour, and said— 

*¢ You seem very cold, sir? ” 

“T am wet to the skin,” replied 
Fortin, who could hardly speak. 

The fat man shook himself in his 
huge wrapper, as if intensely enjoying 
ea warmth and dryness it secured 

im. 

“Tt is very bad for the health to 
get wet,” said he, philosophically. 
** Another time I advise you to bring 
a cloak like mine; it is very warm, 
and not dear.” 

Having given this sensible advice, 
he withdrew his comfortable counte- 
nance within his snug garment, and 
relapsed into a luxurious doze. 

It was long after nightfall when 
the diligence arrived at Kaysersberg. 
Half dead with cold, Fortin scrambled 
down from the roof, and sought re- 
fuge in the inn-kitchen, where a large 
fire blazed. On entering, he found a 
group of travellers already assembled 
round the cheerful hearth, and 
amongst them, to his surprise, were 
his cousin and the traveller whom he 
had deprived of his place. The cab- 
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riolet had taken them by a cross road, 
which was a short cut, and they had 
been an hour at the inn. 

On remarking his cousin’s deplor- 
able plight, Mulzen at once gave up 
his chair to him; as for the traveller 
whom Fortin had dispossessed at 
Cernay, he could not restrain a hearty 
laugh. 

‘“*Upon my word!” he cried, “I 
must thank this gentleman for having 
driven me from the imperial of the 
diligence; for, had he not done so, 
I should now be wet and half frozen 
as he is, instead of being warm and 
comfortable as I am.” 

Fortin’s position was altogether too 
bad to admit of a retort: he sat down 
before the fire, and tried to warm 
himself. 

As soon as he was a little revived, 
he asked for a room and a bed; but 
the Kaysersberg fair was only just 
over, and the inn was full of persons 
who were to leave next morning. 
Joseph and his companion, although 
they had arrived before the diligence, 
had found but one small bed vacant, 
which the former had generously given 
up to the latter. However, after 
much inquiry and investigation, it 
came out that there was another bed 
disengaged ; but this stood in a room 
with four others, occupied by four 
pedlars, who refused to admit a 
stranger into the apartment. 

“Did they engage the room for 
themselves alone ?” inquired Fortin. 

‘* By no means,” replied the inn- 
keeper. 

' Then you have a right to dispose 
of the unoccupied bed ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

“Then what reason do they give 
for refusing to admit a fifth person 
into the room?” 

** No reason at all; but they are 
four rough-looking fellows, and no- 
body cared to have a quarrel with 
them.” 

Fortin rose quickly from his seat. 

‘“‘ That is weakness,” cried he. ‘*For 
my part, I certainly will not sleep 
upon a chair, because four strangers 
think proper to monopolise five beds. 
Show me their room. They must be 
made to hear reason.” 

‘“‘ Have a care, Henry,” said Mul- 
zen. ‘* They are brutal, ill-conditioned 
fellows.” 
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‘‘ Does their brutality entitle them 
to make us sit up all night?” sharply 
demanded the native of Marseilles. 
‘No, pardieu! I will go to bed in 
spite of them.” 

He put on his travelling cap, and 
was leaving the room in company 
with the innkeeper, when Mr Ros- 
man, who, whilst secking a man to 
carry his baggage, had overheard the 
conversation, approached the two 
cousins. 

‘‘T perceive, gentlemen,” said he, 
with his friendly, smiling air, ‘* that 
you have difficulty in finding beds for 
to-night.” 

‘‘T shall not be long without one,” 
replied Henry, passing on. 

‘*One moment,” said Mr Rosman. 
‘‘ Those men will perhaps reply to 
your reasons with insults, and you 
may have difficulty in getting them 
to admit your right. Had you not 
better accept beds at my house, gen- 
tlemen? Ilive but a few yards off, 
and shall have great pleasure in re- 
ceiving you.” 

Fortin and Mulzen bowed, and re- 
turned their thanks for this hospitable 
invitation—but in very different tones. 
That of Mulzen was grateful and joy- 
ous; that of his companion con- 
strained, although polite. Henry had 
not yet forgotten that Mr Rosman 
was the primary cause of the meagre- 
ness of his dinner at Cernay. 

“You are too obliging, sir,” said 
he, softening his voice; ‘* but I would 
not on any account occasion you so 
much trouble. It is well, besides, 
to give a lesson to these people, and 
to teach them to respect the rights 
of travellers.” 

Having thus spoken, heagain bowed, 
and betook himself to the apartment 
occupied by the pedlars. Mulzen, 
fearing a quarrel, followed him; but 
whether it was that the hawkers did 
not care much about the matter, or 
that they were daunted by the Pro- 
vencal’s resolute mien, they contented 
themselves with a little grumbling, in 
spite of which Henry installed him- 
self in the fifth bed. His cousin, re- 
lieved of his apprehensions, then re- 
descended the stairs and joined Mr 
Rosman, who had been so obliging 
as to wait for him. 

Miss Charlotte and her niece Louisa 
were preparing the tea before a crack- 
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ling fire of fir-cones. Muilzen’s guide 
spoke a few words in a low voice to 
the two ladies, who received the 
young man with courteous kindness. 
They made him sit down at table, 
and Louisa filled the cups. As to 
Miss Charlotte, she had not yet re- 
covered from the fatigue of her jour- 
ney; seated in her arm-chair, she 
fancied she still felt the jolts of the 
diligence, and heard the rattle of the 
wheels in the singing of the kettle. 
She did not forget, however, to in- 
quire what had become of the young 
man who had carried the imperial of 
the diligence by assault at Cernay, 
and Mr Rosman related what had 
just occurred at the inn. 

‘¢ Bless me!” cried Miss Charlotte, 
*¢ he passes his life in search of quar- 
rels and litigation! He is a man to 
be avoided like a pestilence !” 

‘Tt is impossible to have a better 
heart or more upright character,” re- 
plied Mulzen ; ‘‘ but he makes a point 
of acting up to his motto: Zo every 
one his rights.” 

‘¢ Whereas, your motto is Charity,” 
rejoined the old lady with a smile. 
‘Oh! I overheard all that passed at 
Cernay.” 

“You travel together?” inquired 
Mr Rosman. 

‘“ We are cousins,” replied Mul- 
zen, ‘* and we have come to Kaysers- 
berg to be present at the opening of a 
will, which takes place to-morrow.” 

“ A will!” repeated Miss Charlotte 
in a tone of surprise. 

“The will of our uncle, Doctor 
Harver.” 

The two ladies and Mr Rosman 
looked at each other. 

‘“‘ Ah! you are the doctor’s rela- 
tives?” said Mr Rosman, gazing at 
the young man with a certain degree 
of interest. ‘‘Chance could hardly 
have directed you better, sir, for I 
was his oldest and most intimate 
friend.” 

This sort of mutual recognition na- 
turally led the conversation to the 
subject of the deceased doctor. Maul- 


zen had never seen him, but he felt 
for him that sort of respectful regard 
which instinct establishes between 
members of the same family. He 
talked a long time of the doctor, lis- 
tened with interest to details of his 
life and of his last moments; and at 
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last, after one of those intimate con- 
versations in which heart and mind 
throw off disguise, and display them- 
selves as they really are, he retired to 
bed, delighted with his hosts, who, on 
their part, were equally pleased with 
him. 

Tired with his journey, it was late 
when he awoke next morning. He 
hastened to dress himself, in order to 
seek his cousin, whom he was to ac- 
company to the notary with whom 
the will was deposited. But on going 
down into the breakfast room he found 
the notary there, with Mr Rosman 
and with Fortin, for whom a mes- 
senger had been sent. Miss Char- 
lotte and Louisa soon appeared. 
When all were assembled, Mr Ros- 
man turned to the two young men, 
and said, with a smile: 

‘¢ All here present are interested in 
the matter which brings you to Kay- 
sersberg, gentlemen ; for my sister-in- 
law, Miss Charlotte Revel, and her 
niece, Louisa Armand, whose guar- 
dian I am, have come hither, like 
yourselves, to witness the opening of 
the will of their brother and uncle, 
Dr Harver.” 

The two young men bowed to Miss 
Charlotte and Miss Louisa, who re- 
turned their salutation. 

“Since accident has brought to- 
gether all the parties concerned,” 
continued Mr Rosman, “I thought 
the doctor’s last wishes might be 
made public here as well as at the 
notary’s office.” 

Fortin made a sign of assent. 
Everybody sat down, and the notary 
was about to break the seal of the 
will, when he checked himself. 

“This will,” he said, “is of old 
date, and, during the latter months 
of his life, Dr Harver told me several 
times that it was his intention to de- 
stroy it, so that each of his heirs 
might receive the share regulated by 
law. The non-execution of his inten- 
tion I can explain only by the sud- 
denness of his death. I deem it my 
duty to declare this; and now I ask 
all the interested persons here present 
whether they are disposed to fulfil 
the doctor’s expressed intention, and 
to cancel this will with one consent, 
before any know whom the document 
enriches.” 

This unexpected proposal was fol- 
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lowed by a pause of some moments’ 
duration. Mulzen was the first to 
break silence. 

‘‘ As far as I am concerned,” said 
he, modestly, ‘* having no particular 
claim upon the good will of the de- 
ceased, I cannot consider that I make 
a sacrifice in agreeing to an equal 
division of the property, and I am 
quite willing to consent to it.” 

‘* For my part,” said Miss Char- 
lotte, ‘‘I make no objection what- 
ever.” 

“In the name of my ward,” said 
Mr Rosman, ‘‘I give my consent.” 

“Then,” said the notary, turning 
to Henry, ‘‘ there is only this gentle- 
a ee ees 
Fortin seemed somewhat embar- 
rassed. 

‘* Like my cousin,” he at last said, 
‘“‘T have no ground to expect that 
the will favours me, but that is the 
very reason why I should be guarded 
in my decision. Whatever may have 
been the doctor’s intentions, his will 
alone can now be considered to ex- 
press them; to neutralise beforehand 
his testamentary dispositions, is to 
infringe both on the rights of the 
will and on those of the unknown 
legatee.” 

‘Let us say no more about it,” 
interrupted the notary. ‘* Prompt 
and perfect unanimity could alone 
make legitimate my proposition. Let 
us remain within the strict limits of 
legal right—as you, sir, propose ; 
and now be pleased to listen.” 

With these words he tore the en- 
velope, opened the will, and read as 
follows :— 

“ Of the four persons who can lay 
claim to my inheritance, I know but 
two:—my sister, Charlotte Revel, and 
my niece, Louisa Armand. But these 
two, long united by the strictest affec- 
tion, have but one common interest, 
and may be considered, in fact, to 
constitute but one person; with re- 
spect to them, therefore, I have only 
Louisa to.consider. My first intention 
was to bequeath to her all I possess ; 
but it afterwards occurred to me that 
one of my two nephews might be 
equally worthy of my regard. The 
sole difficulty is to find out which of 
the two it is. ; 

‘‘ Unable to investigate this point 
myself, and well knowing the intelli- 
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gence and right-mindedness of my 

niece, Louisa, I refer the matter to 

her judgment; andI constitute my 

sole heir that one of the two cousins 

whom she shall select for her husband. 
‘* HARVER.” 


When the notary paused, after 
completing the perusal of the will of 
the eccentric but well-meaning doc- 
tor, a silence of some duration en- 
sued. The two young men looked 
embarrassed, and Louisa held down 
her head. 

‘* Mon Dieu!” cried Miss Char- 
lotte at last, ‘“‘the doctor has be- 
queathed a very difficult task to my 
niece !” 

“Less difficult than you think, 
sister,” said Rosman, smiling. “I 
have long been well acquainted with 
the contents of Harver’s will, and I 
made inquiries in consequence. The 
result of those inquiries convinced me 
that, whatever her choice, there was 
nothing to fear for Louisa.” 

“Then let Miss Armand decide,” 
said the notary, laughing. ‘‘ Since 
there is safety in either case, she has 
but to consult her inspirations.” 

‘“*T will beg my aunt to decide for 
me,” murmured the young girl, throw- 
ing herself into Miss Charlotte’s arms. 

“I decide?” cried the old lady; 
..... “it is very perplexing, my 
dear, and I really do not know . . .” 

But, whilst uttering these words 
with an air of indecision, Miss Char- 
lotte’s first glance was at Mulzen. 
Fortin perceived this. 

“ Ah, Madam,” cried he, quickly, 
‘“* T see that your choice is made, and, 
whatever my regrets, I cannot but 
approve it. Mademoiselle,” he con- 
tinued, taking Mulzen’s hand and 
leading him to Louisa, ‘* your aunt 
has seen and judged rightly; my 
cousin is more deserving than I am.” 

‘“* Your present conduct proves the 
contrary,” said MissCharlotte, touched 
by this generosity ; ‘‘ but we already 
know Mr Mulzen a little; and then— 
in short, you deserve to hear the 
whole truth... .” 

“Tell it me, by all means,” inter- 
rupted Fortin. 

“* Well, then, his motto encourages, 
whilst yours deters me ; he promises 
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indulgence, and you justice. Alas! 
my dear sir, justice may suffice for 
angels, but men have need of 
charity.” 

‘You are perhaps right, madam,” 
said Henry Fortin, thoughtfully ; 
“yesterday and to-day everything 
seems to combine to give me a les- 
son. The rigid defence of my right 
has always turned against me, whilst 
my cousin’s benevolence has in every 
instance profited him. Mulzen was 
in the right: his motto is better than 
mine, for it is nearer to the law of 
God. Christ did not say, To every 
one his rights ; but rather, Love your 
neighbour as yourself.” 

Thus prettily does M. Souvestre 
illustrate and enforce a precept. We 
are constantly asked by parents and 
guardians, having a wholesome horror 
of modern French literature, to recom- 
mend to them books at once unexcep- 
tionable and entertaining. Young 
ladies must learn French, and will not 
read Telemachus more than six or 
seven times through—anumber of per- 
usals which may wellnauseate the most 
enthusiastic admirer of that very ad- 
mirable and particularly wearisome 
production. But it will be admitted 
that modest maidens of tender age 
can hardly with propriety be left to 
seek their own literary pasture upon 
the shelves of a French bookshop. 
An appeal to the librarian’s discrimi- 
nation is apt to be responded to by a 
recommendation of the books most 
run upon; books whose plot, inci- 
dent, and language, are often as 
grotesquely revolting as those of any 
of the petites comédies rightfully de- 
nounced by Mr Matthews of the 
Lyceum. In England and in Ger- 
many, the publisher’s name is per- 
haps the best guide in the selection 
of books of any class. In the case of 
French novels and romances, it is 
safer to look to that of the author. 
This, of course, implies a certain fami- 
liarity with the French literature of 
the day. Those who have not time 
and opportunity of acquiring it, will 
hardly err, judging from the books 
before us, and from the one we re- 
viewed a few months ago, in inscrib- 
ing upon their “safe” list the name 
of Emile Souyestre. 
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Srr,— When the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel first entered upon the 
Quixotic experiment of “‘ liberalising” 
—as it was termed—our Commercial 
Tariff, by admitting to the British 
markets the raw materials of our ma- 
nufactures free, and materially redu- 
cing the duties upon foreign products, 
and at every subsequent step taken 
in the direction of Free Trade, we 
were assured that other nations must 
in good time follow our generous ex- 
ample. Germany, France, Belgium, 
and other Continental powers, were 
to sacrifice their rising manufactures. 
The United States of America were 
to direct the industry of their popula- 
tion exclusively to the development 
of the riches of their soil. Great Bri- 
tain was to become the workshop of 
the world ; her looms and forges, with 
the artisans who wrought at them, 
and the capitalists who owned them, 
were to supply that world with every 
product of industry and skill; and, in 
return, were to be secured in the en- 
joyment of every necessary, and even 
luxury, which its various climates 
afford. They were not dreaming phi- 
Josophers only who indulged in these 
vain fancies, but men who had been 
reputed to possess some acquaintance 
with the past history, and with the 
financial position, of other countries. 
Plodding, practical men of business, 
too, advocated such a policy, deluded 
by their own avarice and ambition, 
which whispered to them that it would 
bring about a new order of things, in 
which the merchant and the manufac- 
turer were to change places with the 
landed aristocracy. There were not 
wanting parties who suggested—as a 
reference to the pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine will prove—that, before 
uprooting that fiscal system, under 
the operation of which this country 
had attained its proud pre-eminence 
amongst nations, it would be well to 
be assured that the foreigner was 
ready to meet our concessions in a 
reciprocal spirit; and some went so 
far as to contend that, by giving up 
to him unconditionally the free enjoy- 


ment of our markets, we should be 
depriving ourselves of all power of 
tempting him to adopt a reciprocal 
policy. In reply, however, we were 
told by the Free-Trader, that the fo- 
reigner would soon discover that, by 
protecting his own industry, he was 
in reality taxing himself; and that he 
would insist upon ‘ buying in the 
cheapest market,” regardless of the 
derangement which must ensue in that 
important one, where his labour was 
the commodity to be vended. ‘Ten years 
have now elapsed, during which these 
fond anticipations have been indulged 
in; and it becomes the duty of the 
statesman to inquire how far they 
have been realised. If it can be shown 
that other countries have received all 
that we have offered them, and con- 
ceded nothing in return ; that, on the 
contrary, some of those, which have 
been most benefited by our liberality, 
have hedged themselves round by pro- 
tective duties of increased stringency ; 
and that, in many of the leading mar- 
kets of the world, British products are 
virtually prohibited; then there is 
certainly just ground, not only for 
strong remonstrances on the part of 
the British Government, but for reta- 
liatory measures, in the event of those 
remonstrances being ineffectual. The 
issue of the late elections is regarded 
as a declaration by the constituencies 
that we shall not return to a system 
of protection. It is going too far, 
however, to say that no steps are to 
be taken to induce the foreigner to 
meet our concessions in a fair and 
liberal spirit. Surely no one will 
maintain that a one-sided Free Trade 
is desirable, or that the promises and 
prophecies of the Free-Trade party— 
that other countries would follow our 
example by liberalising their tariffs— 
have been fulfilled. We cannot, cer- 
tainly, coerce them into doing this ; 
but, without a return to protection as 
a system, we may withdraw a portion 
of our concessions from, and ostracise, 
those countries, which openly and 
ostentatiously league against us, and 
study to exclude from their markets 
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the products of our industry. The 
present crisis appears to me a pecu- 
liarly fitting one for an inquiry into 
this subject. The Government of the 
Earl of Derby is understood to be 
preparing to lay before the country a 
comprehensive scheme of financial re- 
form, by means of which taxation 
may be made to press more equably 
upon our population, and especially 
upon the classes engaged in the pur- 
suits of agriculture. If, at the same 
time, the commercial and manufactu- 
ring classes could be relieved from a 
portion of that taxation, which is im- 
posed upon them by the restrictive 
tariffs of foreign countries, without 
seriously, or at all, enhancing prices 
to the British consumer, a most im- 
portant and happy result would be 
achieved, and the acrimonious feeling 
which at present exists between the 
trading and the landed interests be, I 
believe, materially assuaged. 

There are few subjects, with respect 
to which the mass of the public are 
less accurately informed than the com- 
mercial relations, past and present, 
between Great Britain and foreign 
countries. A few of their most pro- 
minent features are familiar to all who 
have watched attentively the progress 
of our own legislation. Most persons 
are acquainted, for example, with the 
conditions under which we import the 
articles of corn, cotton, sugar, timber, 
&c.; but few, save merchants actually 
engaged in foreign trade, are acquaint- 
ed with the terms upon which our 
exports are received in the various 
markets of the world, with the bur- 
thens to which they are subjected, 
and the vexatious impediments offer- 
ed to their introduction. None, per- 
haps, are much worse informed, with 
respect to these matters, than the 
pretentious gentlemen who form the 
Manchester section of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League. Their peculiar forte is 
to spin, and weave, and—ta/k. When 
they set up as foreign merchants they 
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are helpless innocents ; and generally 
ship to foreign countries the very ar- 
ticles against which their tariffs most 
especially operate. It is my object, 
in the following pages, to lay before 
the public a few of the leading features 
of those tariffs; and particularly to 
show in what respect, and to what 
extent, we are placed by them, not- 
withstanding the vast concessions 
which we have made, in a most unfair 
position. In undertaking this task, 
and in directing attention to the re- 
medial steps which are open to us, I 
believe that I shall be advancing the 
interests of the entire trading commu- 
nity, and of none more especially than 
the manufacturing body, who, whilst 
they clamour for the maintenance of 
their boasted system of Free Trade, 
and fer remissions of domestic taxa- 
tion—to be obtained by abandoning 
our colonies, diminishing the strength 
of the army and navy, and withdraw- 
ing the means of supporting the dig- 
nity of the Crown—seem intensely ig- 
norant of the extent to which, through 
the inordinate imposts levied upon 
their own goods in foreign markets, 
they are contributing towards the 
support of half the Governments in 
the world. 

That very bold, and, in some re- 
spects only, valuable measure, by 
which Sir Robert Peel and his col- 
leagues expunged from our commer- 
cial tariff about five hundred inconsi- 
derable articles, and admitted all the 
raw materials of manufactures free of 
duty, irrespective of the countries in 
which they were produced, came into 
operation in the year 1843. This 
was our first great bid for Free Trade 
with all the world, and we have been 
proceeding in the same direction ever 
since. What has been the extent to 
which foreign governments have met 
our “liberality,” or call it what you 
will, by altering their tariffs in our 
favour since that period? Up to the 
end of 1848 they were the following :— 


Repvucep TARIFFS. 


Parma, 

Tuscany, . 

Roman States, 

Sardinia, x 
. Two Sicilies, ‘ 


Periods within which the various 
reductions were made, 
1846 and 1847. 
May 1844 and Sept. 1846. 
March 1844 to 1845. 
July 1845 to May 1846. 
August 1845 to March 9, 1846. 


The export duties upon many articles were also reduced. 
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In 1851 a treaty was signed be- 
tween this country and Sardinia, 
which came into operation on the 1st 
of July in that year, by which con- 
siderable reductions were made in the 


Zinc—In plates, bars, or pigs, or mixed with other metals, 
Coprer—In cakes, plates, copper boilers, and other wrought copper, 
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duties upon a number of articles im- 
ported from Great Britain. Amongst 
these articles the following are the 
most important :— 


Reduced one-half. 
Do. do. 


Inon—Plain castings, rails, &c., per 100 kilogrammes, reduced 


from 


» Castings mounted with other metals, per do. 
» Wrought, of first manufacture, rails, per do. 


oe o Of second manufacture, 


Other manufactures of iron in about the same proportions. 


STEEL, ; . ° 


Mirrors and flint glass, looking- 
glasses of every dimension, not in 
frames, were reduced from fr. 60.00 
the 100 kilogrammes to fr. 25.00. 
Other manufactures of glass were 
largely reduced. Porcelain, paper, 
refined sugar—Great Britain is not 
benefited by the latter article being 
reduced, not being the cheapest pro- 
ducer—leather and prepared skins, 
are reduced to the extent of a third 
to a half of the previous duties. There 
was also an important reduction in 
woollen yarns: tissues of wool above 
a certain price, flax carded or combed, 
flax or hemp yarn, flax or hemp tis- 
sues, cotton yarn, and cotton tissues, 
were reduced to the extent of from 
50 to 75 per cent. 

Another treaty was effected with 
Sardinia on the 11th July, 1852, 
since the present Ministry came into 
power, by which considerable reduc- 
tions were made. Those most mate- 
rially affecting this country are silk 
textures of all kinds, reduced from 
15 fr. per kilogramme to 8 fr. ; iron 
rods, round, 5 to 7 inches in diameter, 
from 10 fr. per 100 kilogrammes to 
4 fr.; and tin, in pigs or pieces, from 
8 fr. to4 fr. Concessions of a less 
considerable character were made by 
Tuscany on 14th May 1852, by the 
Roman States on the 1st May 1852. 
In some articles in the latter there is, 
however, a slight increase. 

We are by no means disposed to un- 
dervalue the concessions which have 
been made to us by these countries— 
concessions, however, which could in 
all probability have been procured by 
a reduction of the duties levied by us 


fr. 15.00 to fr. 8.00 


» 25.00 ,, 12.00 

» 16.00 ,, 10.00 
‘ » 30.00 ,, 15.00 
‘ . 5 Reduced one-half. 


upon dried fruits, oils, dyes, silks, and 
a few other of their chief products. 
On the contrary, we are grateful to 
them for the evidence which they 
have afforded us of the extent of 
benefit which may be derived to the 
commerce of Great Britain by the 
establishment of reciprocal relations 
with foreign countries. To this we 
shall hereafter refer more particular- 
ly. But whatever may have been 
this benefit, no one, surely, will be 
hardy enough to maintain that it was 
worth our while to revolutionise the 
entire commercial policy of this coun- 
try for the sake of increasing our ex- 
ports to a few small Mediterranean 
states. 

I proceed to the case of those more 
important countries which have re- 
paid our liberality by giving increased 
stringency to their tariffs. One of the 
most important of these is the GrR- 
MANIC LEAGUE, or Zollverein. This 
League, of which your readers need 
scarcely be reminded that Prussia is 
the head, commenced imparting in- 
creased stringency to their tariff in 
September 1844, immediately after 
the liberalised tariff of Great Britain 
had come into operation, and made its 
last important alteration on the 1st of 
January 1847, after our ports had 
been thrown open to the grain of Ger- 
many. Curiously enough, too, and 
as if it were meant in mockery of the 
Free - Traders of the Manchester 
school, that last alteration was di- 
rected exclusively against manufac- 
tured cottons and linens. I give here 
the items, and the changes made in 
the duties :— 
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Old Duty. New Duty. 
Corron—Twist, unbleached, per cwt., . £0 6 0 £0 9 0 
Linen—viz. Yarn, raw, . " 0 0 6 0 6 0 
» Bleached or dyed, 03 0 015 0 
»» Boiled with ashes, 01 6 09 0 
Thread, ‘ 0 6 0 012 0 
Manufactures, raw, : 060 012 0 
a Bleached, &c., 113 0 3.0 0 
5 Tapes,cambric,&c.,3 6 0 410 0 
” Thread lace, 8 5 0 9 0 0 


If I have any skill whatever in read- 
ing men’s motives, or understanding 
the meaning of their actions, this 
modification of the tariff of the Zoll- 
verein was a direct declaration that 
Germany, having obtained all that 
she could desire from the political 
madness of Great Britain, was re- 
solved to cling more closely still to 
her own protective system. For, 
mark the significant fact that, in the 
previous modification, which is dated 
1st January 1846, before the Man- 
chester League had succeeded, through 
the agency of Sir Robert Peel, in 
throwing open our markets to the grain 
of all countries, the cotton and linen 
manufactures, in which that confede- 
ration was supposed to be specially 
interested, were the only important 
articles left untouched! On exami- 
nation of the items, too, it will be at 


Iron—Raw, per cwt., a 


Pig, rails, ‘and raw, per cwt., and refined steel, 
Wrought, and in bars of quarter-inch across, 
Wrought, in a rough state for machines, weighing 


less than a cwt., . 
Iron ship chain, . 
Steel, polished plates, . 
Tron for fellies of locomotives, . 
Giass—Coloured, , 
Painted, , * ‘ 
Ornaments of dress wrought with ivory, 
Needles, varnished wares of metal, &c., 
Gold and silver leaf, (imitation,) 
Ribbons, silk, A 


Woollen manufactures—viz. printed goods, shawls, laces, 


embroidery, &c., ° 


Many of these increased duties are 
levelled agaiust ourselves ;—some of 
them, of course, against other coun- 
tries, whom it may appear desirable 
to coerce into joining the Zollverein. 
But it is plain that there exists no 
wish on the part of that league to 
court reciprocity. We have, by the 
repeal of our Navigation Laws, which 
gives to Prussian vessels more than 
the privileges previously accorded to 
the “most favoured nations,” and 


once discerned that the object of the 
modification of 1847 is expressly to 
encourage the ruder branches of a 
rising manufacture. Thus “ linen 
yarn, raw,” the article which can be 
spun by the peasantry at their fire- 
sides, has an increased protection 
conferred upon it of 1200 per cent. 
The same article, ‘boiled with ashes” 
—a simple process—receives an in- 
creased protection of 600 per cent ; 
whilst ‘* bleached and dyed,” requir- 
ing a more difficult process, has an 
increased protection afforded it of 
500 per cent. 

The other items of the Zollverein 
tariff, all determined upon since the 
remodelling of our own tariff, range 
in date from January 1, 1844, to 
January 1, 1846. The following are 
the most important of them :— 


Old Duty. 
Free. 


New Duty. 
£0 1 
£ 


© oO 


_ 


MYoeooorKwowonme 
aTIIHHOOOCO CO 
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et 


15 0 
16 


COrRKeREoocooooco Co 
ecocoocooacoeoo © oo 


0 710 0 


equal in fact to those enjoyed by our 
own, offered a further inducement to: 
the Zollverein to reciprocate with us ; 
but that League shows no sign of giv- 
ing us the concession which we have a 
right to expect at its hands. 

Avery able statistician—Mr Newde- 
gate—who has devoted great pains 
and talents to an elucidation of the 
pressure of foreign tariffs upon British 
industry, has estimated that the Zoll- 
verein levies upon 








Cotton Yarn, (No. 40.) 


» Calico, printed and dyed, (middle quality,) 


» Plain Shirtings, . 
Wool, (manufactured common,) 


Hardware, ‘ ‘ 
Iron, Bar and Bolt, 
Linen, 


Silks, plain and coloured. 


I have tested Mr Newdegate’s 
values and calculations, and find them 
as nearly approaching to correctness 
as such calculations can be. But 
there is a circumstance which he 
omits to notice. The duties in the 
Zollverein tariff are levied by the cwt. 
—by weight, and not by quality; and 
whilst duties so levied press more 
onerously upon coarse and heavy 
fabrics of manufactured textiles than 
upon fine ones, there are cases in 
which they are almost prohibitory. 
The case of printed calicoes is one of 
these. Taste in pattern and colour, 
has much to do in determining the 
value of printed calicoes, as also the 
value of ‘woollen printed goods, 
shawls, laces, embroidery, &c.” Upon 
this part of my subject, I may be ex- 
cused for quoting the following ex- 
tracts from a lecture, delivered in 
July last before the Society of Arts, 
by Mr Edmund Potter, proprietor of 
the Dinting Vale Print-Works, near 
Manchester—a Free-Trader, and a 
man of great eminence in his business. 
Mr Potter says :— 


“The Zollverein, Austria, and Bohemia, 
produce for their own markets ; and by 
their protecting duties prevent any other 
supply, except of very fine French goods. 
Their prints are good in execution, imita- 
tions of French taste in the finer goods, 
and of English prints in the medium and 
lower qualities. Whilst referring to pro- 
tective duties (a subject deeply interesting 
to the printer,) I may just refer to the 
Zollverein. Prussia takes credit to her- 
self for her liberality in not having raised 
them (they are very nearly prohibitory.) 
These duties are charged by weight: a 
few years ago, when prints were higher 
priced, we had a trade with her, the 
duties then being 25 to 30 per cent; 
now, on our reduced prices, a print worth 
8s. 6d. pays 50 percent. In Austria the 
duties are also charged by weight, and 
on a print at 8s. amount to 80 per cent. 
—of course a prohibition. 


The great success of the French prin- 
ter of late years, and especially in his 
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fine goods, I attribute greatly (not en- 
tirely) to the greater extent of markets he 
has for them than ourselves. We are de- 
barred from a considerable part of the 
demand for fine goods he enjoys. Hehas 
our market free, and we are prohibited 
From his: he gains the chance of sharing in 
the supply of our thirty millions of popula- 
tion, in addition to his thirty-five: he has 
thus the fine trade of sixty-five millions open 
to him, while we have it only for thirty.” 


A more important admission from 
a practical man of business, I have 
not met with for some time past. 

I shall proceed to the case of BEL- 
cium. That country appears to have 
an ambition to become a maritime 
power—and who can blame it for 
making the endeavour to carry out 
such an ambition? Belgium, like the 
Zollverein, commenced its ‘ modifi- 
cation” of its tariff against us, imme- 
diately after we had thrown aside the 
principle of Protection by the reduc- 
tion of our tariff in 1843; and it did 
more than merely raise its import 
duties. It established heavy dif- 
ferential duties against the shipping of 
this and other countries. This move- 
ment takes date from July 1844, sub- 
sequently to the liberalisation of our 
tariff, to February 1847, immediately 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Belgium, therefore, has not been par- 
ticularly grateful for the liberality of 
Great Britain. In the table on the op- 
posite page will be found the altera- 
tions of duties made during this period 
in some of the principal articles in 
her tariff. 

It must be clear that the Govern- 
ment of that country had in view two 
main objects in making the above 
alterations in her tariff—viz., first, 
by levying the increased duties upon 
cottons, silks, machinery, &c., 
weight, so as to press more heavily 
upon coarse fabrics, to protect their 
own rising manufactures; and, in the 
next place, by means of high differ- 
ential duties upon all imports brought 
direct from the country of growth, to 
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ALTERATIONS OF DUTIES MADE BY BELGIUM ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
IN HER TARIFF, FROM JULY 1844 To FzBrRuary 1847, 























New bury. 
DATE OF 
OLD buTY. ~—— es ALTERATION. 
vessels. vessels. 
— ma £3 d.| £8 d.| £ 8. d.!) 
aw, direct in Belgian ves- . 
sels, - Ned cwt., O11), ¢G meen 
If from Transatlantic countries} 0 0 8} 0 0 83} 0 1 0 Jul 
If otherwise by sea, . 6183+ @ &k 2) @ 2b 9D reaa 
TEa— i 
Direct, &e., per ewt., 
i 0 510) 012 6] 1 5 0 
Otherwise, ; A x o 2 Gh ee Or Ss 1 a 
MacuineERY— > 
Steam-engines, fixed, percwt.,| 0 5 7| 0 6 3/ 0 6 3 
a »  fornavigation, | 0 5 7] 010 5] 010 5 
» locomotives, 05 7) 04 7| 014 7 | October 
Carding, (wire,) > 05 7 Py Sh PH 8 1844 
Iron tenders, boilers, &c., . $9 Sr @ BH Ff @ & 6 
Copper tenders, boilers, &c., 09 2} 016 8} 016 8 
Detached pieces, (cast-iron,) 05 7} 010 5} 010 & 
Ditto, (cast copper, &e.,)| 0 5 7| 016 8} 016 8 {J 
Corron— Oct. 13, 
Printed or dyed, percwt, | 4 8 4| 615 5|] 615 5 1844 to 
SILkK— Feb. 1, 
Bleached or printed, perlb.| 0 110} 0 3 9} 0 8 9 1847. 
TIMBER— 
For ship-building or civil pur- 
poses, not sawed, if direct, 006; 0 1 8} 0 8 4 
per ton, 
~— _ otherwise than 0061042104 2 
Oak, for naval building, 0 0 6} 0 010}; 0 010 
Sawed, direct, a 3 £5 0 F | -@ &.2 
Otherwise than direct, 03 4} 010 0| 010 0 
Woop FurniturE— 
Ad valorem, . 6 per cent. |20 per cent./20 per cent. 
Rum— 
In casks, by sea direct, 
per 22 gallons, ei 65.9 d 65.8% % 
Otherwise than direct, 01 8/ 0 6 8] 0 6 8 
Branpy, Gin, &c.— 
By sea direct, . © 1S8EO 8 C6} O@ £7 
Otherwise, . ° ° 01 8} 0 6 8} 0 6 8 
ASHES— 
Direct, percwt.| 0 0 8/ 0 0 24 0 010 
Otherwise, F . 00 8; 0 1 3}; 0 1 8 
Hemp— 
Undressed, direct, . . 0 0 63 0 0 24 0 0 10 
Corton , Woor— 
East India, direct, . = 00 8; 0 0 gs 0 0 83 
Otherwise than direct, 00 8}; 0 0 84 0 0 83 
Other than East India direct, 00 8{/ 0 0 gy 0 0 83 
Not direct, 00 8; 0 011} 0 O11 
Hives and Sxins— 
Raw, direct, . 0 0 3% 0 O At 0 O 2b 
Dried, , 0 0 24) 0 O | 0 O 8 
Leatarr— 
Manufactured, . 6 per cent. |18 per cent.|18 per cent. 
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secure to their own shipping the 
benefit of the long voyage. Both 
these objects have been effectually ac- 
complished. We have, indeed, had 
it boasted of late, that, by a new 
treaty, some very valuable conces- 
sions were made expressly to British 
commerce. But, on examining the 
treaty in question, which was agreed 
to in October last, and passed into a 
law by the Belgian Government on 
the 22d February 1852, but not rati- 
fied until the accession of the present 
Ministry to power, I find that it is 
well-nigh worthless to this country. 
It is true that it professes to extend 
to us a perfectly reciprocal commerce 
with Belgium ; but, when defining 
what its authors mean by reciprocal 
relations, we find that they are only 
to extend to a certain number of 
articles of inconsiderable importance 
to us, though of much to Belgium; 
and that a special exception is made 
of all those leading articles, such as 
rice, sugar, dyewoods, &c., the privi- 
lege of carrying which, on the same 
terms as Belgian vessels, would have 
been a valuable boon to the Bri- 
tish shipowner. The concessions are 
simply that.cotton, and a few other 
articles chiefly used for manufactur- 
ing purposes, which heretofore were 
carried from this country exclusively 
in Belgian ships, may now be carried 
either in Belgian or British. This 
petty measure—a mere sham, to en- 
able the Whig-Radical Government 
who negotiated it to indulge in a 
little cock-crowing and vaunting pro- 
phecy of the advent of a commercial 
millennium, in which the world would 
become converted to a sense of the 
excellence of our Free-Trade policy— 
a Government worthy of the name 
would have flung in the teeth of its 
proposers as an insult—a palpable 
sprat to catch the leviathan of the 
deep. It was left, however, as the 
only legacy of the kind which Whig- 
gery had to bequeath to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, which, let 
it be borne in mind, had only to 
perform the ceremonial of ushering 
formally to the world the bantling, 
already born, of such ridiculously 
small dimensions and unfortunate 
parentage. 

Another country which has not 
only rejected our approaches towards 
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a reciprocal system, but repaid them 
by increasing the stringency of her 
tariff, is France. Like that of 
Belgium, the policy of the French 
Government has been to erect a 
powerful manufacturing interest, and 
at the same time to extend its com- 
mercial marine. The tariff of France, 
as it existed at the commencement 
of 1842, was of a highly restrictive 
character. I find in it no less than 
twenty-three articles which are pro- 
hibited, either when brought from 
French colonies in foreign vessels, or 
prohibited altogether. In the former 
class are ebony, elephants’ teeth, 
sugar, molasses, cotton, and various 
dyewoods, the produce of Senegal 
and the French West Indian colonies. 
In the latter are cotton manufactures, 
woollens, and iron manufactures, 
hardware, &c., with a few exceptions 
of articles required by the manu- 
facturing interest, or for the pro- 
motion of the arts. Thus machinery 
is admitted, but it is charged a dis- 
criminating duty if brought in other 
than French vessels. Cotton from 
India is admitted, as being an im- 
portant raw material; but whereas 
the duty is 8s. per cwt. only, if 
brought direct in French vessels, it 
is charged £1, 8s. per cwt. when 
brought in foreign vessels. If brought 
from any other place out of Europe 
in French vessels, the duty is 16s. 
per cwt.; but if in foreign vessels, it 
is charged £1, 8s. per cwt. As re- 
gards a considerable number of other 
articles, they are virtually prohibited, 
by the high scale of duties imposed 
upon them; and as regards some, 
they would be sufficiently protected 
by the superior taste and skill em- 
ployed by the French producer. By 
the by, I may remark that, in look- 
ing at the statistical returns, we do 
appear to send some cotton goods to 
France, but these are chiefly for 
export to the colonies. 

Yet, restrictive as was the tariff of 
1842,'the Government of France were 
prompt in taking advantage of the 
voluntary concessions made by Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government, to in- 
crease its protective character. The 
following are a few of the principal 
alterations made in the French tariff 
in 1845, which, it will be seen, are 
partly levelled against. the British 
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manufacturer, and partly designed 
to secure to France a monopoly of 
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the long-voyage trade to her own 
shores :— 




















Oxp Duty. New Dury. 
DaTE OF 
In French | Foreign and} In French } Foreign and} ALTERATION. 
vessels. by land. vessels, by land. 

STEEL— OO. Os |i.8 de | Bute ids \ hia de 

Raw in plates, percwt.|} 1 5 0 {1 7 3 | 113 4 | 116 O | June 9, 1845. 
Drawn... «es (2 2S PPE FS TS  & 12°79 ia 
Cast in plates, . . {218 4 |3 2 3/1113 4 1116 0 a 

9» drawn, coe ES £ ae? Sh T & fh & 8 ” 
THREAD— 

eer comp sinleh 212 1 [215 8 | 3 8 9 | 3 1410 ‘ 
Bleached, . . ..|3 711 (312 4 |4 8 4 (413 9 9 

ed, ... 3 68 |311 0/14 3 4 [4 8 6 ps 
Twisted raw, . « [Sue 7 [Fae b [le 9 | 449: G * 
Bleached, . . .. |4 9 7 }415 1/1519 7 |6 6 7 ” 
Dyed, ..... 1/145 5/1410 8|}5 8 4 ;514 9 ‘a 
Hiprs— 

Raw undried, from 

countries out of $0 0 5 00 5/005 }0 110 re 

Europe,. .. . 
7 > amano India} 0 21/1063 ;/101 0/0 6 8 re 
ICE— 

From India, . - 1010470 8 9 10 0 210 8 9 | June 1l, 1845, 
— ; is 

rom countr 

of Europe tt} O 0 2/0 1 8 [oO O}O 2 1 - 
Tin— 

Raw, from India, . |0 0 22;0 18 /0 0 03/0 2 1 ws 
Lac Gum— 

From India, . . . |0 07/0 24/0 0 23)0 6 38 9 

















That the increased duties levied 
by this alteration in the French 
tariff, upon the particular article of 
linen thread, have been the means 
of destroying an important export 
trade from the north of Ireland, and 
injuring severely the linen manufac- 
tures of that country, is an admitted 
fact, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from the proceedings of a 
meeting recently held in Belfast. 
The speaker is Mr John Ferguson of 
Belfast, a linen-manufacturer, and 
formerly an ardent Free-Trader :— 


“They had already granted a great 
deal to France. On the importation of 
corn the duty had been altogether re- 
mitted, and that had conferred on France 
a@ great amount of benefit. He should 
be sorry to see that measure in any way 
altered, or any duty laid upon foreign 
corn; but he contended that, by the re- 
peal of the duties on grain, France had 
been benefited largely, while that coun- 
try had done nothing whatever towards 
acting reciprocally with England. (Hear, 
hear.) Seeing what had occurred, he did 


not believe that the Government of 
France would admit the manufactures of 





England at a lower duty than at present, 
though England should reduce the duty 
on the wines of France. Though we 
had reduced the duties on the produce of 
France, that country had never yet 
shown the slightest inclination to act 
upon the same principle with us; and he 
therefore thought that, instead of adopt- 
ing such a memorial as was before them, 
they should rather speak to their own 
Government, and call upon them to say 
to other powers, that, if they did not 
reduce the duties on British industrial 
produce, the British Government would 
not reduce on theirs. His idea was that 
of a differential duty between nations 
that took manufactures from us free, and 
those nations that would not admit our 
manufactures. (Hear, hear.)” 


One can scarcely afford to pity 
Free-Trade manufacturers and capital- 
ists, whose griping selfishness has 
brought such a result upon their own 
heads. But we must regret, for the 
sake of the working population, the 
serious injury thus inflicted upon one 
of the only valuable branches of in- 
dustry of which Ireland can boast. 
In an equally effectual manner the 
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increased discriminating duties levied 
upon British tonnage are excluding the 
British shipowner from all participa- 
tion in the carrying trade from distant 
countries to French ports. For ex- 
ample, East India rice is worth at 
this moment in the Liverpool market 
£11, 10s. per ton. The best freight 
which could be got in Calcutta, 
Bombay, or any other East Indian 
port, is about £3 per ton on an average 
(it is at present temporarily higher) 
to a European port. Is it possible 
that, under such circumstances, a 
merchant can afford to pay upon a 
cargo of rice brought to a French 
port £3, 15s. per ton duty, whilst a 
French importer in a French ship 
peys 24d. per cwt., or 4s. 2d. per ton ? 
e would be losing by such a trans- 
action precisely the freight payable 
to the British shipowner, and 10s. 10d. 
additional. Upon the article of ‘‘ raw 
dried hides” from India, the differen- 
tial duty against the British ship- 
owner is £5, 5s. per ton, or £2, 5s. 
more than the freight. How can he 
compete with an importer who employs 
a French ship? Upon “Lac gum” 
the differential duty is £6, 0s. 10d. 
in favour of the French shipowner. 
Yet upon this nation what advan- 
tages we have conferred by our Free- 
Trade policy! We have made her the 
great corn-milling power of Europe, 
and enabled her to deluge our mar- 
kets with flour, manufactured from 
the wheats of the Baltic and of Ger- 
many. Wereceive her cotton manu- 
factures free of duty, unless made up, 
and then at 10 per cent; her silk 
goods at 15 per cent ; her linens at 
10 per cent for a few descriptions, but 
the bulk free ;—all of which articles, if 
coming from Great Britain, or any 
other country, she prohibits either 
expressly, or by duties which amount 
to prohibition. We allow her ships 
to bring to our ports the produce of 
our vast colonial empire, and of every 
country in the globe, upon the same 
terms as British ships, whilst she 
virtually closes her own against our 
flag. And not only are we thus ex- 
cluded from France itself, but her 
colonial markets are closed against 
us. The result of such a system is 
seen from the inequality existing be- 
tween our import and export business 
with that country. We imported in 
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1851 French manufactures and pro- 
duce to the amount of £8,400,000, 
consisting principally of the most 
highly perfected articles, upon which 
a large amount of skilled labour had 
been employed; but we were only: 
permitted to send her in return 
£2,400,000 worth of British produce. 
In fact, Great Britain is at this mo- 
ment the market which employs most 
extensively the ingenious artisans 
and the manufacturers of France. A 
few days ago, I observed a paragraph 
in one of our daily papers, in which 
it was stated that large numbers of 
French commercial travellers were 
visiting every part of England and 
Scotland taking orders, from the re- 
tailers, for silk goods, cambrics, 
gloves, &c.; and I can readily be- 
lieve the fact after perusing the fol- 
lowing extract from the October cir- 
cular of an eminent Manchester firm, 
Messrs M‘Nair, Greenow, & Irving. 
These gentlemen remark of the silk- 
manufacturers of this country :— 


“The Silk Trade—a branch of manu- 
facture but seldom adverted to—is said 
to be in anything but a prosperous condi- 
tion, and may be considered to furm the 
only exception to the manufacturing 
prosperity of the country. We refer 
mvre particularly to the manufacture of 
broad Silks, which is now reported to be 
not Jarger than it was ten to fifteen years 
ago. Itis stated to have decreased in 
Spittalfield and in Macclesfield; but to 
have increased in this neighbourhood. 
On the other hand, it was never reported 
to be more prosperous in France.” 


I need not remark how powerfully 
the encouragement given to the impor- 
tation of silk goods into this country 
aids France in introducing its goods 
into foreign markets. The getting up 
of a new pattern, either in weaving 
or printing, having been paid for by 
the sale to the home and British con- 
sumer, it can henceforth be produced 
fur the markets of the world at prices 
which set competition at defiance. 

The giant evil, however, of our 
commercial relations with France con- 
sists not in the refusal of that country 
to receive our manufactures, but in 
the criminal madness which allows us 
to submit to her restrictions upon 
British shipping without retaliating 
upon her. Whilst afew small trading 
vessels to her wine and brandy ports, 
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and the steamers engaged in the con- 
veyance of passengers, constitute the 
bulk of the British shipping engaged 
in the commerce between Great 
Britain and France, the flag of the 
latter country is now flying in every 
port of this country and her colonies. 
It is ourselves, and not her own 
Government, whoare rapidly elevating 
her to the position of a great mari- 
time power. It is not because of the 
active exertions which have been 
made during the past few years in her 
building yards, to provide her with 
one of the most efficient fleets in the 
world—not because of the number, 
the vast size, and the excellent con- 
struction of her war-steamers—that 
France is to be feared as an opponent 
on the seas; but because Great 
Britain has allowed her, at the cost 
of her own shipowners, to train up a 
sufficient number of hardy sailors to 
man those ships and those steamers 
of war. The able article in your July 
Number, on the deficiency of our 
present military and naval resources 
to resist an invasion of our soil by 
the very ambitious man who at pre- 
sent sways an absolute sceptre in 
France, must have convinced thou- 
sands of reflecting people of the dan- 
ger which impends over this country ; 
and the subsequent career of Louis 
Napoleon has brought home to the 
hearts of thousands more a sense of 
that danger, against which the la- 
mented Duke of Wellington, the gal- 
lant Hardinge, and other high autho- 
rities, have long warned us in vain. 
It was not for nothing that the 
President of France—who will, in all 
probability, be Emperor before these 
pages see the light—recently tried the 
experiment how many men could be 
carried in his new war-steamer 
‘*‘ Napoleon.” It was not to affright 
Belgium, or Russia, or any Continen- 
tal power, that it was boastfully an- 
nounced that she was capable of 
transporting, at one time, five thou- 
sand men! The menace was directed 
against Great Britain herself—against 
that country which he has declared 
that he is “fated” to subdue, and to 
avenge upon her the disasters which 
befell France and her first Emperor 
upon the plains of Waterloo. Weak- 
minded men, who scoff at the idea of 
any danger to arise to England from 
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an attempt on the part of Louis 
Napoleon to carry out his designs 
against us, and point to the failure of 
past attempts to invade our shores, 
and to our unvarying successes by sea 
during the war, omit to consider that 
France has now, and through the 
folly of our commercial legislation is 
rapidly increasing, a vast mercantile 
marine, composed of men inured to 
every climate, and familiar with the 
management of every description of 
craft. There is another important 
change now in the relative position of 
the two countries. Putting out of 
sight all consideration of the landing 
of a powerful army, and its probable 
triumphant march upon London, what 
is there to prevent French cruisers, 
and especially armed steamers, from 
committing the most fearful devasta- 
tion upon our undefended outposts? 
She has merchant captains in abun- 
dance, as familiar with the approaches 
to those ports as the seamen, or even 
the pilots, who belong to them. Take 
the case of Liverpool itself. The vast 
mass of shipping in its docks, and the 
millions’ worth of merchandise in its 
warehouses, are defended only by a 
small fort, near the Rock Lighthouse, 
at the mouth of the river—our best 
defence against an invader having 
always been held to consist in the 
intricacy and danger of the channels 
and banks outside, which rendered 
the port inaccessible without the aid 
of a trained pilot. Yet, I venture to 
say, there are plenty of French cap- 
tains now to be found as capable of 
directing into it a ship, or a war- 
steamer, of moderate draught of 
water, as some of the most skilled of 
our professional pilots. Who can 
contemplate without a shudder the 
fearful consequences—the loss of life 
and of property — which might be 
caused in a couple of hours by a 
single hostile vessel thus gaining ad- 
mission into our river? 

Such consequences, however, we 
are to risk in our selfish pursuit of 
cheapness. France—our hereditary 
foe—whose policy virtually excludes 
every cargo-laden British vessel from 
entering her ports, is permitted to 
come into our own, and to take 
return-cargo either home or to any 
part of our vast colonial possessions, 
upon as favourable a footing as 
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British ships—indeed, more favour- 
able, because she can load for her 
own colonies, whilst we cannot; and 
whilst this injustice is being prac- 
tised upon the British shipowner, she 
may be spying our naked and de- 
fenceless state, and marking down 
the localities in which we are most 
susceptible of being injured with im- 
punity. 

Another great power in Europe— 
Russta—towards whose friendship 
we made great advances in our liberal 
tariff, has also increased her tariff— 
to a very small extent, it is true, but 
sufficiently to show her disposition 
to take as much, and give as little in 
return, as possible. Russia in 1846, 
June 11th, after we had done all that 
was possible for her interests, and all 
that was possible to damage those 
of our own colonists, amended her 
tariff in a few articles. She had 
previously exacted from us upon 
cloth cassimeres, black and colour- 
ed, 13s. per lb. She now exacts 


FLax—Yarns, bleached and unbleached, per cwt., : - = 


Cambrics and Leno, per lb., 
Griass—Window, &c., percwt., . 


Woollens are protected by duties 
almost prohibitory, and levied by 
weight, so as to give advantages to 
the native manufactures of the coun- 
try. The modification of the duty 
upon fine woollens, contained in the 
tariff of June 1846, is a proof of this 
fact. Yet Russia is one of the coun- 
tries from which we are now deriving 
our supplies of grain. By our Corn 
Repeal Act we have done more to 
secure to Russia her southern pro- 
vinces than any power of her own 
could have done. We are converting 
Russian Poland into a garden; and 
the Black Sea will shortly furnish for 
her a fleet of merchant shipping, the 
crews of which may be available at 
any time for the furtherance of her 
known designs against British in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean. Our 


Cotron—Wool, per cwt., . ; 
In national vessels, 
Iron—Pig and bar, ° 
Sucar—Raw, per cwt., . . 
In national vessels, 


SweDEN, on the 1st January 1846, 
imposed duties upon several articles 
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£1, 10s. 8d. The change was ob- 
viously made because our fine goods 
were coming into competition with 
her own manufactures. A mere 
glance at her tariff of 1841 will 
prove this, and show that the tariff 
of Russia was, and is still, a highly 
restrictive one. The duty upon 
‘* manufactured cottons, velveteens, 
and linen and cotton, not transpa- 
rent "—heavy goods—is 3s. 1d. per 
lb. The duty upon cotton handker- 
chiefs is 6s. 104d. per lb. Upon silk 
and cotton stuffs the duty is 6s. 53d. 
per lb. Upon earthenware, ‘* with- 
out gold,” the duty is £2, 8s. per 
cwt.; and upon “ painted and colour- 
ed,” £6, 4s. 5d. These duties may 
be regarded as prohibitory. They 
exclude, at all events, those goods 
which come into competition with 
the manufactures of the country. 
Porcelain, by the Russian tariff, is 
prohibited ; iron, by sea, is prohibit- 
ed. The duties are, upon 


© — bo 
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rash and unconditional repeal of the 
Navigation Laws has given her all 
the further advantages which she 
could have asked for ; and the conces- 
sion made by her in return is—nothing. 
Her previous tariff was sufficiently 
restrictive. This modification is the 
measure of her gratitude. Since the 
bill of 1849, repealing the Navigation 
Laws, she has never shown a disposi- 
tion to reciprocate with us. On the 
contrary, by an alteration in her tariff 
on the 17th of May 1852, the duty 
on sALT imported into ports in the 
Government of Archangel, which was 
previously admitted free, was fixed 
at 41s. 6d. per ton. 

Hoiianp, on the 1st of August 
1845, made the following alterations 
in her tariff, as a return for the libe- 
ralised tariff of Sir Robert Peel :— 


Old duty. New duty. 
8d. 5d. 
8d. free. 
4 percent. 1 percent. 
; ° 8d. 10d. 
° . 1d. 2d. 


which she had previously passed 
over unnoticed. Iron rails, for ex- 
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ample, she thought fit to tax 16s. 8d. 
per ton. 
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sufficiently restrictive, as will be seen 
Her previous tariff was from the statement below :— 


Sirxs — Fancy velvets, &c.—protected by duties ranging from 2s. 6d. to 


33s. 6d. per lb. 
+ Plain—prohibited. 


Mixed with cotton, wool, or linen—20 to 140 per cent. 


Corrons—All plain—prohibited. 


<5 Fancy sorts—by weight, and mostly at prohibitory rates. 


“ Other sorts” are admitted at 
various rates of duty, if containing 
from 76 to 80 threads per inch of 
warp, showing that the object of her 


WooLLens—Baize—prohibited. 


tariff was to discourage all save 
fine goods, which could not interfere 
with her own manufactures :— 


5 Frieze or duffel—1s. 1d. per Ib. 

ee Blankets—10d. per Ib. 

‘ Flannel, wool, or mixed—prohibited. 
Pe Other sorts, (heavy)—10d. per lb. 


Corron — Yarn, No. 25 *—40 to 50 per cent. 


” ” 


No. 26 and upwards—20 to 40 per cent. 


Fa Turkey red—50 to 100 per cent. 
” All others—45 to 200 per cent. 
Woo.ien — Yarn combed, not dyed or twined—20 to 250 per cent. 
* » Dyed, twined, or doubled—40 to 140 per cent. 
‘s », Carded, not dyed or doubled, for weavers’ use—prohibited. 


There is certainly little reciprocity 
in the tariff of Sweden. Nor is that 
of Norway at all more liberal. Her 
old tariff was sufficiently stringent ; 
yet we find it altered on the 1st of 
January 1846 —singular that both 


Corron ManuracturReEs, per Ib., 


Sweden and Norway hit upon the 
same date!—apparently in favour of 
us with respect to some articles, yet 
in reality still adhering to virtual 


prohibition. Thus, we have, under 
her new tariff :— 

Old duty. New duty. 

Is. 53d, Is. 23d. 


The duty (is. 23d.) is nearly the value of our heavy cotton fabrics. 


Old duty. New duty. 
Corron and Linen—mixed, per Ib., ‘ ‘ Is. 4d. Is. 24d. 
Woo.ten—Carpets, pilot cloth, and felt, per Ib., 0s. 11d. Os. 7d. 
Sitk—mixed with woollen or linen, 8 3s. Od. 3s. 84d. 
Woo.ien—or mixed with cotton or linen, Os. 11d. 1s. 24d. 


Denmark also fixed upon the 1st of 
January 1846 to ‘‘ modify ” her tariff, 
previously restrictive; but, whilst tax- 
ing some articles not included in for- 
mer efforts of protection, she vouch- 
safed a slight reduction in others. 
Yet we have thrown open our market 
to the timber of the north of Europe, 
to the disadvantage of our North 
American colonies, whose population 
consume of our manufactures next in 
amount per head to the consumption 
of Great Britain itself. 

The Unitep Srates of America is 
probably the nearest to a recipro- 


cating country which can be named ; 
yet her tariff, passed in 1846, con- 
tains restrictions amply sufficient for 
the protection of American industry 
in its present state of development. 
The previous tariff, of 1842, was to 
a great extent based upon specific 
duties, fixed high enough to exclude 
all those coarse and rude articles 
which her own people can produce. 
That of 1846 was an improvement 
upon this, inasmuch as it was based 
altogether upon the principle of ad 
valorem duties; yet, although it has 
been called ‘‘ liberal,” and is too much 





* An official value is taken_to determine the duty on these. 
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so for some interests, the average pro- 
tection which it affords cannot be set 
down at less than 25 per cent. Thus 
cotton manufactures (staple descrip- 
tions) pay 25 per cent ; manufactures 
of hemp are 20 per cent; manufac- 
tures of linen, 30 per cent, if em- 
broidered, and 20 per cent if plain; 
woollen and worsted stuff goods, from 
25 to 30 per cent. The important 
article of iron is taxed 30 per cent; 
woollen goods pay 30 per cent; and 
coke, coal, and earthenware—the two 
latter affording valuable cargo for 
ships laden in Great Britain for Ame- 
rican ports—are also taxed 30 per 
cent. These figures, however, do not 
convey at all times a correct idea of 
the amount of duties charged, for 
section 8 of the Act contains a provi- 
sion by which an appraiser is autho- 
rised, when in his opinion the original 
invoice does not give the full value of 
the goods in the market whence im- 
ported, to add to it the estimated 
deficiency, and also ‘‘all posts and 
charges which, under existing laws, 
would form part of the true value at 
the port where the same may be entered, 
upon which the duties should be as- 
sessed.” By this appraisement pro- 
cess, I believe Iam not far wrong in 
stating that an extra 23 per cent is 
very frequently added to the duty. 
That the American tariff, thus levied, 
is amply protective of the leading 
branches of the industry of its people, 
and especially of their cotton manu- 
factures, is a well-ascertained fact. 
Thus, in the year 1850-1, America 
retained for consumption of her own 
cotton crop 404,000 bales; and we 
were told boastingly, by an eminent 
statistician, Mr Edward Cardwell, 
that she was abandoning her cotton 
manufactures, and that this year the 
consumption would exhibit a serious 
decline. By the official statement, 
however, received a fortnight ago, 
showing how the crop of 1851-2 was 
disposed of, we learn that the quan- 
tity consumed in America was 613,000 
bales, which proves the fact that the 
manufacture had increased fifty per 
cent! Since the passing of the tariff 
of 1846, we have opened our markets 
to the * breadstuffs” of America; and, 
by a statistical table just received 
from that country, we find the follow- 
ing to have been her exports to Great 
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[Nov. 
Britain from the 1st of September 
1851 to the 1st September 1852, com- 
pared with the same period of the 
previous year :— 


1851-52. 1850-51. 
Flour (barrels) 1,359,882 1,379,643 
Corn meal (barrels) 1,750 5,553 
Wheat (bushels) 1,520,307 1,286,630 
Corn (bushels) 1,547,383 2,197,253 


In money value this export repre- 
sents £2,941,000, which we have this 
year paid to the American farmer for 
the materials of our cheap loaf. By 
the by, the same document from 
which these figures are taken con- 
tains the following remarks, which 
are not very consoling to the British 
agriculturist :— 


* With respect to the supply of bread- 
stuffs for the coming year, it is likely to 
be most ample ; for it is understood that 
the yield throughout the country has been 
more generally abundant than in any pre- 
vious year, at least for a long period. 
Even in the Southern States, where the 
grain crops have been almost a total 
failure for two years in succession, the 
harvest is ample, and large sections of 
country which have depended on the West 
for supplies are likely to have a surplus 
to send to market. The crops of Europe, 
also, are generally represented as giving 
favourable promise, and the probabilities 
would seem to indicate a lower range of 
prices than the American farmer has rea- 
lised for some years past.” 


Has America, since this great boon 
was conferred upon her, shown any 
disposition to adopt a more truly 
liberal policy towards us? She has not. 
The only show made of any move- 
ment at all by her was the proposition 
last year to lay an additional 20 per 
cent upon the import of British iron, 
for the protection of her own domestic 
production of that metal. In our com- 
mercial legislation of the past ten 
years, we made frequent relaxations 
of our Navigation Laws in favour of 
the shipping of the United States. 
Thus, we gave to her the lumber trade 
with our colonies. In 1849, we re- 
pealed our Navigation Laws entirely ; 
and few countries have profited more 
from that measure than the United 
States. Yet what has she done for us, 
in return, more than by previous trea- 
ties she was bound to do? Literally 
nothing. We still find her protecting 
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to the utmost of her legal power the 
long-voyage trade of her own ship- 
ping. In section 1 of the tariff of 
1846, we find mentioned, amongst the 
articles which may be imported into 
the United States free of duty, the 
following: ‘* Coffee and tea, when 
imported direct from the place of their 
growth or production in American ves- 
sels, or in foreign vessels entitled, by 
reciprocal treaties, to be exempt from 
discriminating duties, tonnage, and 
other charges; coffee, the growth or 
production of the possessions of the 
Netherlands, imported from the 
Netherlands in the same manner.” 
Of course, Great Britain is amongst 
those countries which have “ reci- 
procal” treaties, as they are called, 
with America; and her shipping is 
entitled to share this long-voyage 
trade with American shipping. But 
beyond the privilege of conveying 
these articles to her ports ‘ direct 
from the countries of growth,” the 
“reciprocity” of that country does 
not extend. After enacting, in sec- 
tion 2 of the Act, that these, and the 
other articles mentioned in schedule 1, 
shall be free of duty, it is provided, by 
section 3, that from and after the 1st 
day of December next (1846,) there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
all goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported from foreign countries, and 
not specially provided for in this Act, 
a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
What is the operation of this proviso 
in the Act? Simply this—it prohi- 
bits the shipment to the United States, 
whether in British or American ships, 
of a cargo of coffee or tea from the 
warehouses of this country. Yet, if 
an American merchant, having landed 
a cargo of either tea or coffee in any 
of his own country’s ports, finds that 
Great Britain affords a better market 
for it, he can re-ship it, and bring it 
here, upon the same terms as if im- 
ported direct from the country of its 
growth. So far as America is con- 
cerned, therefore, the idea, so glibly 
propounded by the Free-Traders, of 
this country becoming the storehouse 
or depot of the world, is sheer ab- 
surdity. 

I need not here dwell upon the 
conduct of the American Government 
in shutting us out from all participa- 
tion in the carrying trade between 
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her Atlantic ports and California, 
under the shallow pretence that it is 
a coasting voyage. So far as regards 
steam navigation, British enterprise 
has discovered a mode by which the 
grasping propensities of the model 
Republic can be checked, and a por- 
tion of this valuable trade secured to 
this country.. The Isthmus between 
North and South America is, happily 
for the commerce of England and of 
the world, not the territory of the 
United States ; and we shall shortly, 
thanks to the enterprise of Mr M‘Iver 
of this town, and of the Cunard Com- 
pany, have a direct line of splen- 
did steam-ships from Liverpool to 
Chagres, on the Atlantic side of the 
continent, connected with other steam- 
ships on the Pacific side, running from 
Panama to San Francisco—an unin- 
terrupted and independent connection 
with those golden regions. Still it is 
all-important that our sailing vessels 
should participate in a trade, the lu- 
crative nature of which is enabling 
the American shipowner to underbid 
us for freights in the Eastern markets. 
That we should be justified in endea- 
vouring to secure this by treating the 
voyage from this country to our East 
India possessions as a coasting voyage, 
which it is in all but the mere techni- 
cality existing in favour of the pre- 
tensions of America, there can be 
little doubt. Such a proceeding, how- 
ever, would be of too bold a charac- 
ter for the present temper of the pub- 
lic to approve. ‘There is a shorter 
mode by which I think the object 
desired could be arrived at. By 
throwing open our coasting trade to 
American shipping, she is bound by 
treaty to throw open her own to us. 
No serious objection could be urged 
against such a course, although there 
might be serious disadvantage, and 
even danger, in conferring the same 
privilege upon the shipping of Eu- 
rope. I venture to suggest that this 
course be adopted. It is at once un- 
objectionable and practical. 

The tariff of Spary has always 
been severely restrictive, especially on 
those articles with which great Bri- 
tain would gladly supply her. Thus 
in her tariff of 1841, we find the fol- 
lowing articles either prohibited, or 
loaded with duties which are virtually 
prohibitory :-— 
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Cotton manufactures of all kinds, wrought iron, cutlery, lead 


in bars, salt, glass, wool, woollen manufactures, &c., 


prohibited. 


Linen manufactures, if under 11 threads the square inch, 25 per cent. 


fromll ,, 
” from 26 ,y, 
Wooden manufactures, according to 
Silk, ” ” 

Metal manufactures, (hardware, &c.) 


” 


Threads, according to kinds and fineness, a ; 


In ‘addition, she levies under this 
tariff one-third extra duty upon 
articles imported in foreign vessels, 
and a further third if such articles 
are for consumption in the country, 
whether in Spanish or foreign vessels. 
It is obvious from the latter fact, 
that of the few goods which our sta- 
tistical returns inform us are exported 
to Spain, the bulk are in reality only 
sent there to be re-exported to her 
colonies. The pretext for these re- 
strictions is, that protection must be 
afforded to her own very limited ma- 
nufacturing interest. Yet this policy, 
whilst it cripples her revenue, and has 
rendered her the scoff of Europe for 
her bad faith and dishonesty towards 
her foreign creditors, does not confer 
one jot of benefit upon that interest. 
Large supplies of British goods are 
smuggled into the interior from Gib- 
raltar, her manufacturers being in 
many cases the smugglers, whilst this 
illicit trade has been winked at by 
successive governments and _ local 
officials, it is shrewdly suspected for 
a consideration. 

In 1845, Spain commenced a new 
career of restriction, and her altera- 
tions of hertariffwere characterised by 
the same policy of differential duties 
in favour of her own shipping. It is 
a singular fact, that a great number 


Tonnage dues on Spanish vessels, 


Do. » foreign e 
Wharf dues, Spanish ,, 
Do. » foreign ‘9 


The disadvantage here to British 
shipping is obvious. Yet to advance 
the interests of these colonies—of 
Cuba especially—we have destroyed 
our once flourishing West India pos- 
sessions; and since doing this, re- 
gardless of the ingratitude of Spain, 
we have conferred upon her shipping 
the privilege of trading to and from 
the whole of our colonies, and to and 





quality, from 


to 26 ms ie 

to 30,and above 15, 

20 to 30 per cent. 
-s F 15 to 25 Pa 

» : 15 to 25 5 

10 to 15 ” 


of the articles in her new tariff were 
not mentioned at all in her previous 
ones, although consisting of articles 
of general commerce ;—a proof that 
Spain is behind-hand in her arrange- 
ments with foreign countries. Upon 
the few articles in former tariffs, there 
appears in most cases a reduction of 
the duty. But in all those introduced 
by the tariffs of 1845 to 1847, there is 
a discriminating duty against British 
shipping of from 25 to 33 per cent. 
Nor does the restrictive policy of Spain 
end in the mother country. It per- 
vades her whole colonial empire, still 
considerable, though fallen from its 
former greatness. Our commerce di- 
rect to her Eastern possessions in the 
Philippine Islands, and her Western 
colony of Cuba, is burthened with 
differential duties, which virtually 
prohibit its being carried on in British 
bottoms. Thus, for Manilla, the prin- 
cipal port in the Philippine Islands, 
a Spanish vessel loading in any of 
our ports can readily command a 
freight of from £3 to £4 per ton, 
whilst a British vessel is scarcely able 
to command 20s. per ton. The same 
remark applies to Havanna, the lead- 
ing port of Cuba; and there we find 
the additional obstacle of heavy ton- 
nage and wharf dues. ‘Thus we find 
at Havanna :— 


Dol. Cents. 
0 62% per ton. 
8 


; eae 505 
per day, . 0 62% per 100 tons. 
< & ; 1 580 » » 


from every port of the world, upon 
the same footing as British vessels. 

I have now sketched, in substance, 
the commercial relations at present 
existing between Great Britain and 
those foreign countries who have been 
most largely benefited by our Free- 
Trade policy, and the repeal of our 
Navigation Laws. A few trivial 
points I may have omitted to notice. 
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For example, I find that I have over- 
looked the circumstance that the late 
treaty with Belgium has given us 
some facilities not previously possess- 
ed by us, for carrying our transit 
trade through the ports of that coun- 
try. Substantially, however, our posi- 
tion is as I have stated it; and I 
appeal to every impartial and candid 
reader whether this is as it ought to 
be; whether it is as the advocates of 
Free Trade assured us it would be. 
Not one of the leading countries of 
Europe has given us even an approach 
to an equivalent for throwing open 
our markets to their grain and flour, 
and the productions of their industry 
and skill. Not one country has fairly 
reciprocated the sacrifices made by 
us in the repeal of our Navigation 
Laws. On the contrary, some of the 


Cotton Yarn, 1842...... 21,417,429 Ib. 


Plain Calicoes, 1846......... 914,306 yds. 
soisteareb 207,739 yds. 


Printed ditto, ,, 


This is surely a barren return for our 
extreme liberality ! 

Spain has, indeed, recently made a 
revision in her tariff, reducing some 
duties, but purely for her own conve- 
nience. Codfish.i—We are told, in 
a letter addressed by the Spanish 
Minister of Finance to the Queen, 
that an increased duty was placed 
upon this article in 1849; but the 
consumption having declined, and no 
increase of revenue having accrued, 
the duty has been again reduced. 
Hides are also reduced, the high 
duty having decreased consumption 
without benefiting any party. Staves 
are reduced, for the use of the wine- 
growers. Paper is reduced, because 
it depressed the printing interest; 
Thread and Woollen Stockings, be- 
cause it is found that the trade in 
this article is exclusively in the hands 
of smugglers ; Earthenware and Por- 
celain, and woollen textures, be- 
cause the previous duties were almost 
prohibitory. To promote the conve- 
nience of merchants, the tariff duty, 
and the 6 per cent import duty, are 
now levied together, instead of sepa- 
rately as before. By a royal decree, 
dated 10th September 1852, further 
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most important amongst them, and 
the most largely benefited, have added 
to the restrictive character of their 
previous tariffs. We are told, indeed, 
of the large increase which has taken 
place in our export trade since we 
liberalised our own commercial policy, 
and especially since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. But this increase has 
been almost exclusively confined to 
our own colonies — especially the 
Eastern portion of them—and to China. 
The corn-growing countries of Europe 
have actually decreased their pur- 
chases from us since we opened our 
markets to their produce. Take for 
example Russia, of whose tallow, 
grain, and timber we are now the 
principal consumers; that country im- 
ported cotton goods from Great Britain 
as follows, in the years specified :— 


Cotton Yarn, 1850*.....4,211,063 Ib. 
Plain Calicoes, ,, ...... 1,390,871 yds. 
Printed ditto, _,, 246,355 yds. 


changes are made; but they do not 
affect the trade of Great Britain. 
PortuGat also, in 1844, began to 
increase the stringency of her tariff. 
The only article, however, in which 
this country is materially concerned 
was iron, upon which the duty was 
increased from 43d. to 3s. 2d. per cwt. 
That country, however, has lately 
found itself compelled to mitigate its 
tariff by reducing the duties upon 
whalebone, spermaceti, isinglass, glue, 
remains of animals, paper-hangings, 
and printing paper, various chemical 
preparations, steel, tin, iron, Britan- 
nia metal, titania, bismuth, iron and 
zinc, printing types, brimstone, coals, 
fire-bricks, glass, and harps and piano- 
fortes. The effect of this modified 
tariff, our consul at Lisbon considers, 
will be to open the Portuguese mar- 
ket to many articles which the former 
excessive duties virtually prohibited, 
(especially to silk manufactures,) but 
which would, nevertheless, have been 
introduced to a considerable extent by 
smuggling. Another important reduc- 
tion is that of the duty on glass for 
mirrors. By the new decree the duty 
upon large-sized mirrors will be little 
more than one-fifth of that levied 





* I have not a later return than that of 1850 at hand ; but I do not regret it, for 
1851 was an exceptional year, during which we deluged foreign markets with goods 
which were not required by any legitimate demand. 
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under the former tariff. The silk- 
manufacturer and the iron-manufac- 
turer of this country will be consider- 
ably benefited by this reduction. 

As a contrast to the conduct of 
these old countries, we turn to that 
of the Peruvian Government. By a 
new tariff, which came into operation 
on the 20th of June 1852 for nations 
of the Pacific, and on the 20th of last 
month for other nations, the duty 
upon nearly every article in her tariff 
was reduced. Forty-two items, im- 
portant to the commerce of this coun- 
try, instead of paying 25 per cent, now 
pay 3 per cent; and, with the excep- 
tion of silk goods, fine linens, fine 
glass, and earthenware, upon which 
there is a small increase, the remain- 
ing articles are taxed about 30 per 
cent less than formerly. 

I alluded in a previous page to 
those Mediterranean states which 
have been the only ones to repay 
our liberality by reductions of their 
respective tariffs. Amongst these, 
Naples and Sicily have increased 
their imports of the staple articles of 
cotton yarns, plain cottons, and print- 
ed and dyed cottons. Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, &c., have also increased in the 
aggregate of years since 1842. In our 
lighter fabrics, however, which are 
more suited to their climate and tastes, 
the increase to all these countries has 
been signal. What the advantages 
would have been of reciprocal deal- 
ings, on the part of the great states of 
Europe, towards the industry of Great 
Britain, I leave to our Free-Trade 
manufacturers to determine ; and, in 
my humble opinion, we shou/d have 
had something at least approaching 
to reciprocal dealing, had not these 
gentlemen openly proclaimed their 
hopes of the success of their policy to 
rest rather upon reduction of taxa- 
tion—to be arrived at by stripping the 
crown of England of its splendour, 
and the country itself of its defences— 
than by insisting upon justice being 
done to us by those nations whom we 
were aggrandising by our ill-judged 
legislation. 

The question, however, which is 
mainly important—and I repeat that 
this is the time to discuss it—is, 
what is to be the future commercial 
policy of the country? How is British 
Industry to be placed once more in a 
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condition of general prosperity? I 
say general, because I do not seek 
that spurious prosperity, which is to 
be found only amongst the population 
of a few of our manufacturing towns, 
who may be to-day revelling in the 
enjoyment of unaccustomed comforts 
and luxuries, and to-morrow steeped 
in poverty, or rushing madly into any 
seditious course to which their dema- 
gogue leaders may choose to point. 
I contemplate rather that widely 
diffused and reliable prosperity, in 
which consist the real strength and 
the happiness of a nation. Were the 
temper of the times different—had 
the cloud passed away from before the 
eyes of our population—I should have 
no difficulty in advocating the return, 
at once, to a modified system of Pro- 
tection, to the extent at all events of 
placing such duties upon imports as 
would, without greatly raising prices, 
enable us to get rid of some of those 
internal and other imposts, which 
press most severely upon the produ- 
cing classes. I am afraid, however, 
that we cannot, as yet, pursue this 
common-sense course. Nor do I see 
my way, at present, very clearly to the 
adoption of any retaliatory steps 
which may have the effect of enlarg- 
ing the foreign trade of the kingdom. 
With respect to our cotton and our 
woollen manufactures, we are already 
embarrassed by fear of a deficient 
supply of the raw materials ; and any 
great increase in the export trade, 
especially of cotton goods, would 
probably have the effect of raising 
prices seriously against the manufac- 
turer, and the home consumer. We 
had last year a crop of American cot- 
ton, amounting to 3,015,029 bales— 
the largest on record—the whole of 
which has been worked up, leaving in 
the United States a stock of only 
91,176 bales. Of this crop, by the 
by, Great Britain has not consumed 
one-half, the consumption of America 
herself having risen this year to 
603,029 bales, against 404,000 bales 
last year; and the countries of Europe 
having taken 915,897 bales—showing 
how her mad Free-Trade policy has 
raised up against her rivals in that 
very branch of trade, upon her fancied 
superiority in which she most prides 
herself. On this subject I may be 
excused for quoting some very sen- 
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sible remarks, which appeared in a 
well-informed journal, the Manchester 
Courier of the 9th instant :— 


“Should the consumption of cotton 
both at home and abroad increase in the 
same ratio in 1853 as it has in 1852, we 
should be warranted in assuming that we 
should require a crop of not less than 
3,500,000 bales; and from present ap- 
pearances at home, (according to Mr 
Horner's report,) and the progressive in- 
crease of consumption abroad, viewed in 
connection with information that the 
Continental stocks are now lighter than 
they were at the same period last year, 
it is not at all improbable that the demand 
for cotton will be even greater next year 
than it has been this. Whence is it to 
be derived? We cannot expect the 
United States to be able to produce such 
a quantity ; they even now despair of 
being able to reproduce an amount equal 
to that just reported. The cotton plant 
occupies a large space, and the breadth 
of land under this crop is of immense ex- 
tent, over which the slave population 
must be more widely spread at every in- 
crease of plantation. It is hardly possible 
to get more labour out of flesh and blood 
than is already obtained, and it is certain 
the slave power of production must have 
alimit. Has not the full extent of this 
power been arrived at? Has not their 
manual labour been tested to its full 
capacity? Many well-informed persons 
now dispute their having grown even 
3,000,000 bales, but assert that the amount 
has been made up by the closest picking 
of the crop and reduction of the stock in 
ports. And we are told that this year 
the cotton districts are so completely 
cleared as was never before known. This 
would reduce the actual growth to little 
more than that of 1849, and greatly 
strengthens the argument touching their 
limited powers of production. Nor can 
they increase their staff of labourers at 
pleasure; they are prevented by the laws 
of humanity from importing slaves, and 
were they to introduce free blacks 
amongst them, they would lose the con- 
trol they at present hold over the slaves. 
And we must bear in mind that the tide 
of emigration which is flowing so fast 
towards the shores of America is peopling 
the north or grain districts, and not the 
southern or slave states. Such emigrants, 
indeed, would become more injurious to 
the planters than an admixture of free 
blacks ; in fact, it is an impossibility for 
the cotton districts to employ free labour 
of any description while they continue 
the employment of slaves upon the pre- 
sent system. It would revolutionise the 
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whole States were it tried to any extent, 
so that we cannot see any chance of a 
sufficiency of cotton from the United 
States, should the increased consumption 
continue to advance at anything like the 
pace it has in 1852. From whence, then, 
are we to get our supply, without we find 
some other source than this ?” 


There is no other country to which 
we can look for any adequately in- 
creased supply for years to come; and 
the result, therefore, of any large 
extension of our export trade in cotton 
goods, equal to employ the large 
increase which has taken place in 
machinery, would be to enable the 
American cotton-grower to exact his 
own price for that raw material. We 
are in a similar position with respect 
to the material for our fine woollens, 
but from a different cause—viz. the 
high price and scarcity of labour in 
Australia, from which, and from 
Spain, our best wools are imported. 
As to any extension of our import 
trade, to render this practicable, 
we must first increase the consum- 
ing power of our own population. 
These classes, therefore, I fear the 
Government of Lord Derby will, 
until the difficult problem as to 
the supply of the raw material is 
solved, be compelled to leave in the 
enjoyment of that great prosperity 
of which they boast so loudly. The 
task of inducing foreign countries to 
reciprocate our concessions, might 
have been tolerably easy for a states- 
man ten years ago, before we had 
taugit those countries the value of 
domestic manufactures, and furnished 
them with the capital required to 
carry them into operation. We must 
now wait until stern adversity has so 
far impressed its lessons upon the 
public mind, and upon our manufac- 
turers themselves, as to enable us to 
speak in a voice which will insure us 
respect and compliance with our just 
demands. 

The first step towards such a wished- 
for consummation as the restoration 
of British industry to its former.state 
of prosperity, is, it appears to me, to 
insist upon reciprocity, on the part of 
foreign nations, towards British ship- 
ping.- Happily we have a clause in 
the Navigation Repeal Act, passed by 
a Whig-Radical government, which 


authorises retaliation «against those 
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countries which refuse to meet our 
advances in a liberal spirit; and we 
are not without a precedent for such 
a course, furnished us by a nation 
whose commercial policy has always 
been marked by as great astuteness as 
ours has been, of late at least, with 
folly. The shipping of America, when 
the Spanish tariff was passed, felt the 
injurious effect of the discriminating 
duties levied upon foreign vessels in 
the ports of that country and her 
colonies. The government of America, 
however, did not tamely submit to 
the impost thus exacted from its ship- 
owners, but passed a law enabling 
her customs authorities to exact simi- 
lar discriminating duties upon goods 
brought to her ports in Spanish ves- 
sels. The Government of this country 
possess even a greater power of reta- 
liation than this. We can exclude 
the shipping of Spain not only from 
the ports of Great Britain herself, but 
from those also of our vast colonial 
empire; and we may even, if she be 
refractory, refuse to take her colonial 
products at all, and thus perform an 
act of justice towards our own West 
India colonies, and those other sugar- 
producing colonies which treat us in a 
more liberal spirit. The policy to be 
pursued, to procure for us a share of 
the trade to and from the Atlantic 
States of America, and her territory 
on the Pacific, Ihave already pointed 
out. In reason it cannot be objected 
to; and, should it be so, the re- 
taliatory clause in the Navigation 
Laws Repeal Bill will equally apply. 
France, Belgium, and Prussia stand 
in the same position of antagonism to 
British commerce and navigation as 
that occupied by Spain; and a firm 
demand upon them for reciprocity in 
the latter, would perhaps read a lesson 
to the commercial powers of Europe, 
which might incline them to endea- 
vour to avert, by timely concessions, 
further proceedings of a retaliatory 
kind. With respect to the first, we 
might even be disposed, so completely 
hostile is her commercial tariff, to 
remodel our own, so far as regards 
the admission of her silks, shoes, 
gloves, bijouterie, &c., at nominal 
duties, to the ruin of British industry 
engaged in these branches of manu- 
facture. We cannot afford to build 
up a powerful manufacturing interest 
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in a country whose resources may, at 
any moment, be directed to our an- 
noyance and injury. Belgium might 
probably see it to be her interest to 
form more intimate and equitable 
relations with Great Britain at this 
moment; and Prussia, at present, feels 
the Germanic League in danger of 
slipping from her grasp. Such a po- 
licy, however, requires eminently the 
presence, at the helm of power, of 
statesmen of high character, possessed 
of firm courage, and not disposed to 
carry out their views in an offensive 
spirit. We have happily such states- 
men, at present, in the Earl of Derby 
and his colleagues; and if the country 
would open its eyes to a knowledge 
of its true and most anomalous posi- 
tion, as regards its commercial rela- 
tions with other countries—if the 
manufacturing classes would cast from 
them the delusions imbibed during a 
long career of unreflecting agitations, 
and ask themselves the question, Are 
these barriers, imposed in the way of 
their progress, the fulfilment of the 
sounding promises and prophecies of 
the League and its emissaries ?—the 
force of public opinion would support 
those statesmen in so patriotic and 
wise a course of legislation. We are 
told, indeed, that we cannot go back- 
ward in our commercial policy. The 
answer is, that, had we gone forward, 
with prudence and justice for our 
guides, we need not have had to re- 
trace our steps. To go forward, how- 
ever, from our present position, is to 
walk over a precipice, and to plunge 
the nation into an abyss of ruin. 

I now approach another branch of 
the subject which I have proposed 
for myself. We have heard of late 
many congratulatory remarks from the 
Free-Trade party, upon the sudden 
access of prosperity to the shipping 
interest, arising from the newly sprung 
up emigration to our Australian colo- 
nies. They have been reminded that 
their ships were never in better de- 
mand at better rates ; that there were 
never fewer on sale; that ship-build- 
ing is brisk, and that freights in nearly 
all the leading foreign ports have 
considerably advanced. I admit the 
facts as stated; but very greatly fear 
that all this present prosperity is but 
temporary, and that a day of severe 
tribulation, for those who have been 
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misled by it, is at hand. We have 
sent out to Australia, during the past 
twelve months, some of the finest and 
largest vessels to be found in. our 
merchant service, withdrawing them 
from their ordinary voyages to par- 
take of the rich passenger freights 
which are being earned upon the Aus- 
tralian voyage. Hence, in part, the 
increased rates of freight, especially 
in the markets of the East. We have 
also repaired for that trade a consi- 
derable number of our large timber 
ships, which had previously hung 
upon the market for sale; and are 
now adding to the number of our 
clipper ships, which are destined for 
the same trade. A large source of 
employment has thus been afforded to 
our ship-wrights, sail-makers, riggers, 
&c.; and our building-yards and 
graving-docks exhibit a state of great 
activity. Now, it is an easy matter 
to send vessels to Australia, but it may 
not be so easy to get them back again. 
I have it from the captain of one of the 
few vessels which have succeeded in 
getting home on favourable terms, 
Captain Geeves, of the ship ‘ Alba- 
tross,” belonging to Messrs Gibbs, 
Bright, and Company, of Liverpool, 
the spirited owners of the steamship 
Great Britain, that when he left 


‘the colony, about five months ago, 


there were lying in the harbours of 
Port-Philip, Melbourne, and Ade- 
laide, 150 sail of vessels, most of 
them large British ships, deserted by 
their crews, and with little prospect 
of getting away. For the unprece- 
dented feat of bringing his own ship 
home with her original crew, Captain 
Geeves himself was presented by his 
Owners with a hundred guineas, and 
the officers and crew were rewarded 
with presents of from £20 down to 
£5. During the past nine months, 
ending September 30, upwards of 
15,000 adult persons have left Liver- 
pool for various ports in Australia ; 
which would probably require about 
fifty ships of 600 or 800 tons each for 
their conveyance. London and other 
ports have furnished their contingents 
to this great ‘‘ exodus” of our people; 
and, by this time, no doubt, 120 to 150 
additional large ships from Great Bri- 
tain, and other countries, have either 
arrived out, or are on the voyage. 
The prospects of their speedy return 
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may be judged of from the fact above 
stated, and the additional one that 
recent advices from the colony, re- 
ceived per the ‘* Hoogly” to London, 
state that seamen were asking £50 
per man for the run to Great Britain, 
and that few could be induced, by any 
offers, to engage for a guano (Peru- 
vian) or an Eastern port. 

Supposing, however, the difficulty 
of manning these vessels, or any con- 
siderable portion of them, got rid of by 
the payment of extravagantly high 
rates of wages. A few might proba- 
bly secure cargoes of copper ore, wool, 
hides, and tallow, &c., from the colony 
itself, at low rates of freight, from the 
competition which would be created. 
The remainder would have to ‘go 
seeking” to guano ports, or to those 
of China, India, &c. The bulk would 
most certainly find themselves de trop 
in the search; and their eager bidding 
for cargo would, whilst ruinously 
advancing prices of produce against 
the British importing merchant, as 
ruinously beat down the freights of 
the regular traders to those ports. 
But is this boasted source of the pre- 
sent prosperity of our shipowners— 
a portion of them only, by the by— 
secured to them in permanence? By 
no means. We have already Ameri- 
can vessels entering into the trade, 
from British ports. We have had 
two American vessels chartered in 
the port of Liverpool, by the Govern- 
ment Emigration Commissioners, one 
of which, a splendid frigate - built 
packet ship, the ‘*Shackamaxon,” 
sailed on the first of this month with 
700 adult passengers. The American 
ships, it is well known, are built ex- 
pressly for the emigration trade. They 
nearly engross that trade to American 
ports; and when the attention of the 
enterprising shipowners of that coun- 
try is drawn, as it will be, to the lucra- 
tive character of the Australian voyage 
—lucrative to them, for they can run 
to California for cargo and passengers 
round Cape Horn for an Atlantic port, 
whilst we are not allowed to do so— 
there can be little doubt that their 
shipping in British ports will reap 
a fair, if not even a great share in 
this new source of employment for 
them. 

In proof of the fact that not only 
America, but other countries, will 
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benefit by the Australian trade, whilst 
injuriously competing with our own, 
I append the following list of Dutch 
vessels which arrived in this port in 
the month of August, bringing car- 
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goes of refined sugar to compete with 


our own production. It must be 
borne in mind that Holland allows a 
bounty of 2s. 6d. per cwt. on the ex- 
portation of this article. 


Import oF ReFInep SuGaR FoR Avaust 1852. 


Loaves. Titlers. 
Tuesday 3d. 
Jouanna CatuHanina, from Amsterdam, order, 35,290 
Wednesday 4th. 
AMBARAWA, ditto, J. B. B. & Sons, 44,066 
Thursday 26th. 
Prince HeENpRICK, ditto, ditto, 30,526 
order, 1800 
Monday 3d. 
MERcuRIUS, ditto, ditto, 6480 3,270 
Wednesday 18th. 
ALBATROSS, from Rotterdam, W.& D. Henderson, 388 


Saturday 28th. 


Wm. vE CLERCO, 
Ditto, 


from Amsterdam, 
ditto, 





order, 1720 §=©12,760 

J. B. Branker & Sons, 11,630 7,061 

Just arrived, per Oost Indian, 21,766 7,266 
153,666 30,357 


Making about 1465 tons of refined 
sugar. 

Of these ships, one, the Mercurius, 
a large vessel of about 700 tons regis- 
ter, took out from Liverpool a cargo 
and passengers for Australia. Yet Hol- 
land will not allow us to trade on reci- 
procal terms with her own colonies. 

Sir, it is melancholy to reflect, after 
all, that any great interest in this 
country should owe even a temporary 
gleam of prosperity to the very policy 
which, combined with fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, is draining from us the 
young blood and sinew, the energetic 
and the enterprising, of our population. 
High hopes and buoyant spirits are 
in the hearts of those who, jostled 
aside in the densely-filled avenues of 
life at home, overridden by the power 
of accumulated capital, and tempted 
by the auri sacra fames to embrace a 
career of hardship, which may result 
in reckless dissipation and violent 
death, are seeking the shores of the 
new E/ Dorado ; but there are voids 
being left round many a hearth— 
grieving parents, brothers and sisters, 
who will long miss ‘*‘ the old familiar 
faces,” and miss them the more when 
they reflect that, though it seemed only 
choice and the exuberance of youth- 
ful feeling, it has been in reality stern 
necessity, because there was no place 


for them here, which has driven them 
forth. And how many hundreds of 
these, the first flush of excitement and 
novelty having passed away, amidst 
the discomforts of an emigrant: ship 
may even now be sighing forth, in 
the dreary watch on deck, or from 
their sleepless pillows— 


“ Who will fill our vacant places ? 
Who will sing our songs to-night ?” 


From the port of Liverpool alone, the 
stream of emigration has carried away 
in the first nine months of this year 
179,736 adults, equal to about 200,000 
souls; the emigration of the same 
period in last year having been 
156,174 adults, showing an increase 
in the present year of 23,562 adults. 
Of the gross number, 15,000, I have 
said, have gone to Australia. Add 
to this the numbers who have em- 
barked from London, Glasgow, and 
other ports, and from Ireland, and 
the total emigration of the present 
year will, I am satisfied, be little, if 
at all, short of half a million souls. 
If but one half of these are composed 
of young married persons, or single 
persons likely to marry, and the num- 
ber of their probable offspring in ten 
years hence be estimated at two only 
for each such married couple, we shall 
have suffered, at the end of that 
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period, a loss of population which 
cannot be taken at much less than 
Srom three to four millions! And here, 
Sir, the hand of retributory justice is 
already felt to be raised for the pur- 
pose of punishing the blinded and 
selfish authors of the policy which has 
brought about much of this sad cala- 
mity to our country, and its industri- 
ous classes. The men of Manchester 
and Leeds, of Birmingham and of 
Sheffield, would have cheap labour. 
By their Free-Trade policy they hoped 
to drive the peasantry of our agricul- 
tural districts into the manufacturing 
towns, to recruit the ranks of their 
stunted operative population, which 
dissipation and over-toil in the fetid 
atmosphere of the factory, the loom- 
shop, and the unhealthy and over- 
crowded cottage, are yearly decimating. 
An overruling Providence has marred 
these wicked projects, by opening out, 
to the dispossessed industry of our 
fellow-countrymen, new lands, and 
wider spheres of exertion. Already 
the cry is being raised throughout 
our manufacturing districts for more 
labour. During the past two years 
these men have been adding mill to 
mill, and loom to loom. In one dis- 
trict—that surrounding Manchester— 
Mr Leonard Horner, the Government 
Inspector of Factories, has informed 
us, in his lately published report, that 
within the last twelve months, there 
have been completed or put in progress 


LiverPoot, 11th October, 1852. 
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new factories, or enlargement of old 
ones, with additional working-power 
equal to 3700 horses. But, when too 
late, it has been discovered that hands 
are not tobe got. The additional sup- 
ply, which was to have worked this 
vast increase of mechanical and steam 
power, have either gone away to till 
the soils, or to add to the manufac- 
turing capabilities of rival countries, 
or have sunk despairing into untimely 
graves. This is felt as a subject of 
serious misgiving amongst the Man- 
chester philosophers, and the unprin- 
cipled Leaguers throughout the manu- 
facturing districts; and, if I mistake 
not the signs of the times, we are 
destined to witness, at no distant day, 
the bursting of one of the most trans- 
parent bubbles which ever deceived 
the senses of an intelligent nation ; 
and the crumbling to the ground, be- 
neath its own weight, of that giant 
fabric of fraud and cruelty, designed 
for the aggrandisement of its selfish 
architects, but which will assuredly 
bury themselves beneath its ruins. 
For these men I should feel no pity. 
I should rather be tempted to say, in 
the words of our great dramatist— 


“* *Tis sport to see the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.” 
But I grieve to think of the amount 
of individual suffering, and even of 
national calamity, which might re- 
sult from such a catastrophe. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK XII. CONTINUED—CHAPTER XIX. 


THE scene is at Lansmere Park— 
a@ spacious pile, commenced in the 
reign of Charles II.; enlarged and 
altered in the reign of Anne. Bril- 
liant interval in the History of our 
National Manners, when even the 
courtier dreaded to be dull, and Sir 
Fopling raised himself on tiptoe to 
catch the ear of a wit—when the 
names of Devonshire and Dorset, 
Halifax and Carteret, Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, unite themselves, bro- 
ther-like, with those of Hobbes and 
of Dryden, of Prior and Bentley, of 
Arbuthnot, Gay, Pope, and Swift ; 
and still, wherever we turn, to recog- 
nise some ideal of great Lord or fine 
Gentleman—the Immortals of Litera- 
ture stand by his side. 

The walls of the rooms at Lans- 
mere were covered with the portraits 
of those who illustrate that time which 
Europe calls the Age of Louis XIV. 
A L’Estrange, who had lived through 
the reigns of four English princes, 
(and with no mean importance through 
all,) had collected those likenesses of 
noble contemporaries. As you passed 
through the chambers—opening one 
on the other in that pomp of parade 
introduced with Charles II. from the 
palaces of France, and retaining its 
mode till Versailles and the Trianon 
passed, themselves, out of date—you 
felt you were in excellent company. 
What saloons of our day, demeaned 
to tailed coats and white waistcoats, 


have that charm of high breeding 
which speaks out from the canvass of 
Kneller and Jervis, Vivien and Ri- 
gaud? And withal, notwithstanding 
lace and brocade—the fripperies of 
artificial costume — still those who 
give interest or charm to that day, 
look from their portraits like men— 
raking or debonnair, if you will—never 
mincing nor feminine. Can we say 
as much of the portraits of Lawrence? 
Gaze there on fair Marlborough— 
what delicate perfection of features, 
yet how easy in boldness, how serene 
in the conviction of power! So fair 
and so tranquil he might have looked 
through the cannon-reek at Ramilies 
and Blenheim, suggesting to Addison 
the image of an angel of war. Ah, 
there, Sir Charles Sedley, the Love- 
lace of wits! Note that strong jaw 
and marked brow ;—do you not re- 
cognise the courtier who scorned to 
ask one favour of the king with whom 
he lived as an equal, and who stretch- 
ed forth the right hand of man to 
hurl from a throne the king who had 
made his daughter—a Countess ? * 
Perhaps, from his childhood thus 
surrounded by the haunting faces— 
that spoke of their age as they looked 
from the walls—that age and those 
portraits were not without influence on 
the character of Harley L’Estrange. 
The whim and the daring—the passion 
for letters and reverence for genius— 
the mixture of levity and strength— 








* Sedley was so tenacious of his independence that, when his affairs were most 
embarrassed, he refused all pecuniary aid from Charles II. His bitter sarcasm, in 
vindication of the part he took in the deposition of James II., who had corrupted his 
daughter, and made her Countess of Dorchester, is well known. “ As the King has 
made my daughter a Countess, the least I can do, in common gratitude, is to assist 
in making his majesty’s daughter—a Queen !” 
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the polished sauntering indolence, or 
the elastic readiness of energies once 
called into action—all might have 
found their prototypes in the lives 
which those portraits rekindled. The 
deeper sentiment, the more earnest 
nature, which in Harley L’Estrange 
were commingled with the attributes 
common to a former age—these, in- 
deed, were of his own. Our age so 
little comprehended, while it colours 
us from its atmosphere!—so full of 
mysterious and profound emotions, 
which our ancestors never knew !— 
will those emotions be understood by 
our descendants ? 

In this stately house were now as- 
sembled, as Harley’s guests, many of 
the more important personages whom 
the slow length of this story has made 
familiar to the reader. The two can- 
didates for the borough in the True 
Blue interest—Audley Egerton and 
Randal Leslie;—and Levy— chief 
among the barons to whom modern 
society grants a seignorie of pillage, 
which, had a baron of old ever ven- 
tured to arrogate, burgess and citizen, 
socman and bocman, villein and churl, 
would have burned him alive in his 
castle ;—the Duke di Serrano, still 
fondly clinging to his title of Doctor 
and pet name of Riccabocca ;—Jemi- 
ma, not yet with the airs of a duch- 
ess, but robed in very thick silks, as 
the chrysalis state of a duchess ;— 
Violante, too, was there, sadly against 
her will, and shrinking as much as 
possible into the retirement of her 
own chamber. The Countess of 
Lansmere had deserted her lord, 
in order to receive the guests of her 
son; my lord himself, ever bent on 
being of use in some part of his coun- 
try, and striving hard to distract his 
interest from his plague of a borough, 
had gone down into Cornwall to in- 
quire into the social condition of cer- 
tain troglodytes who worked in some 
mines which the Earl had lately had 
the misfortune to wring from the 
Court of Chancery, after a lawsuit 
commenced by his grandfather; and 
a Blue Book, issued in the past session 
by order of Parliament, had especially 
quoted the troglodytes thus devolved 
on the Earl as bipeds who were in 
considerable ignorance of the sun, and 
had never been known to wash their 
feet since the day that they came into 
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the world—their world underground, 
chipped off from the Bottomless Pit! 

With the Countess came Helen 
Digby, of course; and Lady Lans- 
mere, who had hitherto been so civilly 
cold to the wife elect of her son, had, 
ever since her interview with Harley 
at Knightsbridge, clung to Helen 
with almost a caressing fondness. 
The stern Countess was tamed by 
fear ; she felt that her own influence 
over Harley was gone; she trusted 
to the influence of Helen—in case of 
what ?—ay, of what? It was be- 
cause the danger was not clear to her, 
that her bold spirit trembled: super- 
stitions, like suspicions, are ‘‘ as bats 
among birds, and fly by twilight.” 
Harley had ridiculed the idea of chal- 
lenge and strife between Audley and 
himself; but still Lady Lansmere 
dreaded the fiery emotions of the last, 
and the high spirit and austere self- 
respect which were proverbial to the 
first. Involuntarily she strengthened 
her intimacy with Helen. In case her 
alarm should appear justified, what 
mediator could be so persuasive in 
appeasing the angrier passions, as one 
whom courtship and betrothal sancti- 
fied to the gentlest ? 

On arriving at Lansmere, the Coun- 
tess, however, felt somewhat relieved. 
Harley had received her, if with a 
manner less cordial and tender than 
had hitherto distinguished it, still 
with easy kindness and calm self- 
possession. His bearing towards 
Audley Egerton still more reassured 
her: it was not marked by an exag- 
geration of familiarity or friendship— 
which would at once have excited her 
apprehensions of some sinister design 
—nor, on the other hand, did it be- 
tray, by covert sarcasms, an ill-sup- 
pressed resentment. It was just what, 
under the circumstances, would have 
been natural to a man who had re- 
ceived an injury from an intimate friend, 
which, in generosity or discretion, he 
resolved to overlook, but which those 
aware of it could just perceive had 
cooled or alienated the former affec- 
tion. Indefatigably occupying him- 
self with all the details of the election, 
Harley had fair pretext for absenting 
himself from Audley, who, really 
looking very ill, and almost worn out, 
pleaded indisposition as an excuse for 
dispensing with the fatigues of a per- 
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sonal canvass, and, passing much of 


his time in his own apartments, left 


all the preparations for contest to his 
more active friends. It was not till 
he had actually arrived at Lansmere 
that Audley became acquainted with 
the name of his principal opponent. 
Richard Avenel! the brother of Nora! 
rising up from obscurity thus to stand 
front to front against him in a contest 
on which all his fates were cast. 
Egerton quailed as before an ap- 
pointed avenger. He would fain have 
retired from the field; he spoke to 
Harley. 

‘** How can you support all the pain- 
ful remembrances which the very name 
of my antagonist must conjure up? ” 

‘** Did you not tell me,” answered 
Harley, ‘‘to strive against such re- 
membrances—to look on them as sick- 
ly dreams? Iam prepared to brave 
them. Can you be more sensitive 
than 1?” 

Egerton durst not say more. He 
avoided all further reference to the 
subject. The strife raged around him, 
and he shut himself out from it—shut 
himself up in solitude with his own 
heart. Strife enough there! Once, 
late at night, he stole forth and re- 
paired to Nora’s grave. He stood 
there, amidst the rank grass, and 
under the frosty starlight, long, and 
in profound silence. His whole past 
life seemed to rise before him ; and, 
when he regained his lonely room, 
and strove to survey the future, still 
he could behold only that past and 
that grave. 

In thus declining all active care for 
an election, to his prospects so impor- 
tant, Audley Egerton was considered 
to have excuse, not only in the state 
of his health, but in his sense of dig- 
nity. A statesman so eminent, of 
Opinions so well known, of public 
Services so incontestible, might well 
be spared the personal trouble that 
falls upon obscurer candidates. And 
besides, according to current report, 
and the judgment of the Blue Com- 
mittee, the return of Mr Egerton was 
secure. But, though Audley himself 


was thus indulgently treated, Harley 
and the Blue Committee took care to 
inflict double work upon Kandal. 
That active young spirit found ample 
materials for all its restless energies. 
Randal Leslie was kept on his legs 
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from sunrise to starlight. There does 
not exist in the three kingdoms a 
constituency more fatiguing to a can- 
didate than that borough of Lans- 
mere. As soon as you leave the High 
Street, wherein, according to imme- 
morial usage, the Blue canvasser is 
first led, in order to put him into 
spirits for the toils that await him— 
(delectable, propitious, constitutional 
High Street, in which at least two- 
thirds of the electors—opulent trades- 
men employed at the Park—always 
vote for ‘‘my lord’s man,” and hospi- 
tably prepare wine and cakes in their 
tidy back-parlours !)—as soon as you 
quit this stronghold of the party, 
labyrinths of lanes and defiles stretch 
away into the farthest horizon; level 
ground is found nowhere; it is all 
up hill and down hill—now rough 
craggy pavements that blister the 
feet, and at the very first tread upon 
which all latent corns shoot propheti- 
cally — now deep muddy ruts, into 
which you sink ankle-deep—oozing 
slush creeping into the pores, and 
moistening the way for catarrh, rheum, 
cough, sore throat, bronchitis, and 
pthisis. Black sewers, and drains Ache- 
rontian, running before the thresholds, 
and so filling the homes behind with 
effluvia, that, while one hand clasps 
the grimy paw of the voter, the other 
instinctively guards from typhus and 
cholera your abhorrent nose. Not in 
those days had mankind ever heard 
of a sanitary reform! and, to judge of 
the slow progress which that reform 
seems to make, sewer and drain would 
have been much the same if they had. 
Scot-and-lot voters were the indepen- 
dent electors of Lansmere, with the 
additional franchise of Freemen. Uni- 
versal suffrage could scarcely more 
efficiently swamp the franchises of 
men who care a straw what becomes 
of Great Britain! With all Randal 
Leslie’s profound diplomacy, all his 
art in talking over, deceiving, and 
(to borrow Dick Avenel’s vernacular 
phrase) ‘‘humbugging” educated men, 
his eloquence fell flat upon minds 
invulnerable to appeals whether to 
State or to Church, to Reform or to 
Freedom. To catch a Scot-and-lot 
voter by such frivolous arguments,— 
Randal Leslie might as well have 
tried to bring down a rhinoceros by 
a popgun charged with split peas! 
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The young man who so firmly be- 
lieved that ‘‘ knowledge was power” 


was greatly disgusted. It was here 
the ignorance that foiled him. When 
he got hold of a man with some know- 
ledge, Randal was pretty sure to trick 
him out of a vote. 

Nevertheless, Randal Leslie walked 
and talked on, with most creditable 
perseverance. The Blue Committee 
allowed that he was an excellent can- 
vasser. They conceived a liking for 
him, mingled with pity. For, though 
sure of Egerton’s return, they re- 
garded Randal’s as out of the question. 
He was merely there to keep split 
votes from going to the opposite side ; 
to serve his patron, the ex-minister ; 
shake the paws, and smell the smells 
which the ex-minister was too great a 
man to shake and to smell. But, in 
point of fact, none of that Blue Com- 
mittee knew anything of the prospects 
of the election. Harley received all 
the reports of each canvass-day. Har- 
ley kept the canvass-book, locked up 
from all eyes but his own, or it might 
be Baron Levy’s, as Audley Egerton’s 
confidential, if not strictly professional 
adviser ;—Baron Levy, the millionaire, 
had long since retired from all acknow- 
ledged professions. Randal, however 
—close, observant, shrewd— perceived 
that he himself was much stronger 
than the Blue Committee believed. 
And, to his infinite surprise, he owed 
that strength to Lord L’Estrange’s 
exertions on his behalf. For, though 
Harley, after the first day on which 
he ostentatiously showed himself in 
the High Street, did not openly can- 
vass with Randal, yet, when the re- 
ports were brought in to him, and he 
Saw the names of the voters who gave 
one vote to Audley, and withheld the 
other from Randal, he would say to 
Randal, dead beat as that young gen- 
tleman was, “ Slip out with me, the 
moment dinner is over, and before 
you go the round of the public- houses; 
there are some voters we must get for 
you to-night.” And sure enough a 
few kindly words from the popular 
heir of the Lansmere baronies usually 
gained over the electors, from whom, 
though Randal had proved that all 
England depended on their votes in 
his favour, Randal would never have 
extracted more thana * Wu'll, I shall 
waute gin the dauny coomes!” Nor 
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was this all that Harley did for the 
younger candidate. If it was quite 
clear that only one vote could be won 
for the Blues, and the other was 
pledged to the Yellows, Harley would 
say, ‘‘ Then put. it down to Mr Les- 
lie ;”—a request the more readily con- 
ceded, since Audley Egerton was 
considered so safe by the Blues, and 
alone worth a fear by the Yellows. 

Thus Randal, who kept a snug little 
canvass-book of his own, became more 
and more convinced that he had a 
better chance than Egerton, even 
without the furtive aid he expected 
from Avenel; and. he could only ac- 
count for Harley’s peculiar exertions 
in his favour, by supposing that 
Harley, unpractised in elections, and 
deceived by the Blue Committee, be- 
lieved Egerton to be perfectly safe, and 
sought, for the honour of the family 
interest, to secure both the seats. 

Randal’s public cares thus deprived 
him of all opportunity of pressing his 
courtship on Violante; and indeed, if 
ever he did find a moment in which 
he could steal to her reluctant side, 
Harley was sure to seize that very 
moment to send him off to canvass. an 
hesitating freeman, or harangue in 
some public-house. 

Leslie was too acute not to detect 
some motive hostile to his wooing, 
however plausibly veiled in the guise 
of zeal for his election, in this offi- 
ciousness of Harley’s. But Lord 
L’Estrange’s manner to Violante was 
so little like that of a jealous lover, and 
he was so well aware of her engage- 
ment to Randal, that the latter aban- 
doned the suspicion he had before 
conceived, that Harley was his rival. 
And he was soon led to believe that 
Lord L’Estrange had another, more 
disinterested, and less formidable mo- 
tive for thus stinting his opportunities 
to woo the heiress. 

‘“* Mr Leslie,” said Lord L’Estrange, 
one day, ‘* the Duke has confided to 
me his regret at his daughter’s reluc- 
tance to ratify his own promise; and, 
knowing the warm interest I take in 
her welfare—for his sake, and: her 
own; believing also, that some ser- 
vices to herself, as well as to the 
father she so loves, give me a certain 
influence over her inexperienced judg- 
ment, he has even requested me to 
speak a word to her in your behalf.” 
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“Ah! if you would!” said Randal, 
surprised. 

** You must give me the power to 
do so. You were obliging enough to 
volunteer to me the same explana- 
tions which you gave to the Duke, 
his satisfaction with which induced 
him to renew or confirm the promise 
of his daughter’s hand. Should those 
explanations content me, as they did 
him, 1 hold the Duke bound to fulfil 
his engagement, and I am convinced 
that his daughter would, in that 
case, not be inflexible to your suit. 
But, till these explanations be given, 
my friendship for the father, and my 
interest in the child, do not allow me 
to assist a cause, which, however, at 
present, suffers little by delay.” 

‘“* Pray, listen at once to those ex- 
planations.” 

‘** Nay, Mr Leslie, I can now only 
think of the election. As soon as 
that is over, rely on it you shall have 
the amplest opportunity to dispel any 
doubts which your intimacy with 
Count di Peschiera and Madame di 
Negra may have suggested. Apropos 
of the election—here is a list of voters 
you must see at once in Fish Lane. 
Don’t lose a moment.” 

In the meanwhile, Richard Avenel 
and Leonard had taken up their quar- 
ters in the hotel appropriated to the 
candidates for the Yellows; and the 
canvass on that side was prosecuted 
with all the vigour which might be 
expected from operations conducted 
by Richard Avenel, and backed by 
the popular feeling. 

The rival parties met from time to 
time, in the streets and lanes, in all 
the pomp of war—banners stream- 
ing, fifes resounding, (for bands and 
colours were essential proofs of public 
spirit, and indispensable items in a 
candidate’s bills, in those good old 
days.) When they thus encountered, 
very distant bows were exchanged 
between the respective chiefs. But 
Randal, contriving ever to pass close 
to Avenel, had ever the satisfaction 
of perceiving that gentleman’s coun- 
tenance contracted into a knowing 
wink, as much as to say, ‘ All right, 
in spite of this tarnation humbug.” 

But now that both parties were 
fairly in the field, to the private arts 
of canvassing were added the public 
arts of oratory. ‘The candidates had 
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to speak—at the close of each day’s 
canvass —out from wooden boxes, 
suspended from the windows of their 
respective hotels, and which looked 
like dens for the exhibition of wild 
beasts. They had to speak at meet- 
ings of committees—meetings of elec- 
tors—go the nightly round of enthu- 
siastic public-houses, and appeal to 
the sense of an enlightened people 
through wreaths of smoke and odours 
of beer. 

The alleged indisposition of Audley 
Egerton had spared him the excite- 
ment of oratory, as well as the fatigue 
of canvassing. The practised debater 
had limited the display of his talents 
to a concise, but clear and masterly 
exposition of his own views on the 
leading public questions of the day 
and the state of parties, which, on 
the day after his arrival at Lansmere, 
was delivered at a meeting of his 
general committee—in the great room 
of their hotel—and which was then 
printed and circulated amongst the 
voters. 

Randal, though he expressed him- 
self with more fluency and self-pos- 
session than are usually found in the 
first attempts of a public speaker, 
was not effective in addressing an 
unlettered crowd ;—for a crowd of 
this kind is all heart—and we know 
that Randal Leslie’s heart was as 
small as heart could be. If he at- 
tempted to speak at his own intellec- 
tual level, he was so subtle and refin- 
ing as to be incomprehensible; if he 
fell into the fatal error—not uncom- 
mon to inexperienced orators—of try- 
ing to lower himself to the intellectual 
level of his audience, he was only 
elaborately stupid. No man can speak 
too well for a crowd—as no man can 
write too well for the stage; -but in 
neither case should he be rhetorical, 
or case in periods the dry bones of 
reasoning. It is to the emotions, or 
to the humours, that the speaker of a 
crowd must address himself: his eye 
must brighten with generous sentl- 
ment, or his lip must expand in the 
play of animated fancy or genial wit. 
Randal’s voice too, though pliant and 
persuasive in private conversation, 
was thin and poor when strained to 
catch the ear of a numerous assembly. 
The falsehood of his nature seemed to 
come out, when he raised the tones 
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which had been drilled into deceit. 
Men like Randal Leslie may become 
sharp debaters — admirable special 
pleaders: they can no more become 
orators than they can become poets. 
Educated audiences are essential to 
them, and the smaller the audience 
(that is, the more the brain super- 
sedes the action of the heart) the 
better they can speak. 

Dick Avenel was generally very 
short and very pithy in his addresses. 
He had two or three favourite topics, 
which always told. He was a fellow- 
townsman—a man who had made his 
own way in life—he wanted to free 
his native place from aristocratic 
usurpation—it was the battle of the 
electors, not his private cause, &c. 
He said little against Randal—* Pity 
a clever young man should pin his 
future to two yards of worn-out red 
tape,”—"* He had better lay hold of 
the strong rope, which the people, in 
compassion to his youth, were willing 
yet to throw out, to save him from 
sinking,” &c. But as for Audley 
Egerton, ‘‘ the gentleman who would 
not show, who was afraid to meet the 
electors, who could only find his voice 
in a hole-and-corner meeting, accus- 
tomed all his venal life to dark and 
nefarious jobs,” —Dick, upon that sub- 
ject, delivered philippics truly Demos- 
thenian. Leonard, on the contrary, 
never attacked Harley’s friend, Mr 
Egerton; but he was merciless against 
the youth who had filched reputation 
from John Burley, and whom he knew 
that Harley despised as heartily as 
himself. And Randal did not dare to 
retaliate, (though boiling over with 
indignant rage,) for fear of offending 
Leonard’s uncle. Leonard was un- 
questionably the popular speaker of 
the three. Though his temperament 
was a writer’s, not an orator’s— 
though he abhorred what he con- 
sidered the theatrical exhibition of 
self, which makes what is called 
“‘ delivery” more effective than ideas 
—though he had little interest at any 
time in party politics—though at this 
time his heart was far away from the 
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Blues and Yellows of Lansmere, sad 
and forlorn—yet, forced into action, 
the eloquence that was natural to his 
conversation poured itself forth. He 
had warm blood in his veins; and his 
dislike to Randal gave poignancy to 
his wit, and barbed his arguments 
with impassioned invective. In fact, 
Leonard could conceive no other mo- 
tive for Lord L’Estrange’s request to 
take part in the election, than that 
nobleman’s desire to defeat the man 
whom they both regarded as an im- 
postor. And this notion was con- 
firmed by some inadvertent expres- 
sions which Avenel let fall, and which 
made Leonard suspect that, if he were 
not in the field, Avenel would have 
exerted all his interest to return 
Randal instead of Egerton. With 
Dick’s dislike to that statesman, 
Leonard found it impossible to rea- 
son; nor, on the other hand, ‘could 
all Dick’s scoldings or coaxings in- 
duce Leonard to divert his siege on 
Randal to an assault upon the man 
who, Harley had often said, was dear 
to him as a brother. 

In the meanwhile, Dick kept the 
canvass-book of the Yellows as closely 
as Harley kept that of the Blues; 
and, in despite of many pouting fits 
and gusts of displeasure, took pre- 
cisely the same pains for Leonard 
as Harley took for Randal. There 
remained, however, apparently un- 
shaken by the efforts on either side, 
a compact body of about a hundred 
and fifty voters, chiefly freemen. 
Would they vote Yellow—would they 
vote Blue? No one could venture to 
decide; but they declared that they 
would all vote the same way. Dick 
kept his secret “caucuses,” as he 
called them, constantly nibbling at 
this phalanx. A hundred and fifty 
voters !—they had the election in 
their hands! Never were hands so 
cordially shaken—so caressingly clung 
to—so fondly lingered upon! But 
the votes still stuck as firm to the 
hands as if a part of the skin, or of 
the dirt—which was much the same 
thing. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Whenever Audley joined the other 
guests of an evening—while Harley 
was perhaps closeted with Levy and 


committee-men, and Randal was 
going the round of the public-houses 
—the one with whom he chiefly con- 
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versed was Violante. He had been 
struck at first, despite his gloom, less 
perhaps by her extraordinary beauty, 
than by something in the expression 
of her countenance which, despite 
differences in feature and complexion, 
reminded him of Nora; and when, 
by his praises of Harley, he drew her 
attention, and won into her liking, he 
discovered, perhaps, that the likeness 
which had thus impressed him, came 
from some similarities in character 
between the living and the lost one— 
the same charming combination of 
lofty thought and childlike innocence 
—the same enthusiasm—the same rich 
exuberance of imagination and feel- 
ing. Two souls that resemble each 
other will give their likeness to the 
looks from which they beam. On the 
other hand, the person with whom 
Harley most familiarly associated, in 
his rare intervals of leisure, was 
Helen Digby. One day, Audley 
Egerton, standing mournfully by the 
window of the sitting-room appropri- 
ated to his private use, saw the two, 
whom he believed still betrothed, take 
their way across the park, side by side. 
‘Pray Heaven, that she may atone 
to him for all!” murmured Audley. 
** But ah, that it had been Violante ! 
Then I might have felt assured that 
‘the Future would efface the Past— 
and found the courage to tell him all. 
And when last night I spoke of what 
Harley ought to be to England, how 
like were her eyes and her smile to 
Nora’s, when Nora listened in delight- 
ed sympathy to the hopes of my own 
young ambition.” With a sigh he 
turned away, and resolutely sat down 
to read and reply to the voluminous 
correspondence which covered the 
table of the busy public man. For, 
Audley’s return to Parliament being 
considered by his political party as 
secure, to him were transmitted all 
the hopes and fears of the large and 
influential section of it whose mem- 
bers looked up to him as their future 
chief, and who, in that general elec- 
tion, (unprecedented for the number 
of eminent men it was fated to expel 
from Parliament, and the number of 
new politicians it was fated to send 
into it,) drew their only hopes of 
regaining their lost power from Aud- 
ley’s sanguine confidence in the re- 
‘action of that Public Opinion’which 
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he had hitherto so profoundly com- 
prehended ; and it was too clearly 
seen, that the seasonable adoption of 
his counsels would have saved the 
existence and popularity of the late 
Administration, whose most distin- 
guished members could now scarcely 
show themselves on the hustings. 

Meanwhile Lord L’Estrange led 
his young companion towards a green 
hill in the centre of the park, on 
which stood a circular temple, that 
commanded a view of the country 
round for miles. They had walked 
in silence till they gained the summit 
of the sloped and gradual ascent; 
and then, as they stood, still side by 
side, Harley thus spoke— 

‘* Helen, you know that Leonard is 
in the town, though I cannot receive 
him at the Park, since he is standing 
in opposition to my guests, Egerton 
and Leslie.” 

Heten.—“ But that seems to me 
so strange. How—how could Leonard 
do anything that seems hostile to 
you?” 

Hariey.—" Would his hostility to 
me lower him in your opinion? If 
he knows that I am his rival, does 
not rivalry include hate?” 

Heten.—‘* Oh, Lord L’Estrange, 
how can you speak thus ?—how so 
wrong yourself? Hate, hate to you! 
and from Leonard Fairfield ! ” 

Haritrey.— You evade my ques- 
tion. Would his hate or hostility to 
me affect your sentiments towards 
him?” 

HELEN, (looking down.) —“ I could 
not force myself to believe in it.” 

Haritry.—* Why ?” 

Heten.— Because it would be so 
unworthy of him.” 

Hartey.—* Poor child! You 
have the delusion of your years. You 
deck a cloud in the hues of the rain- 
bow, and will not believe that its 
glory is borrowed from the sun of 
your own fancy. But here, at least, 
you are not deceived. Leonard 
obeys but my wishes, and, I believe, 
against his own will. He has none 
of man’s noblest attribute, Ambition. 

He.Len.—“ No ambition!” 

Hartey.—“ It is vanity that stirs 
the poet to toil—if toil the wayward 
chace of his own chimeras can be 
called. Ambition is a more mascu- 
line passion.” 
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Helen shook her head gently, but 
made no answer. 

Hartey.—“ If I utter a word that 
profanes one of your delusions, you 
shake your head and are incredulous. 
Pause: listen one moment to my 
counsels—perhaps the last I may 
ever obtrude upon you. Lift your 
eyes; look around. Far as your 
eye can reach, and far beyond the 
line which the horizon forms in the 
landscape, stretch the lands of my 
inheritance. Yonder you see the 
home in which my forefathers for 
many generations lived with honour 
and died lamented. ll these, in 
the course of nature, might one day 
have been your own, had you not 
rejected my proposals. I offered you, 
it is true, not what is commonly 
called Love; I offered you sincere 
esteem, and affections the more dur- 
able for their calm. You have not 
been reared by the world in the low 
idolatry of rank and wealth. But 
even romance cannot despise the 
power of serving others, which rank 
and wealth bestow. For myself, 
hitherto indolence, and lately disdain, 
rob fortune of these nobler attributes. 
But she who will share my fortune 
may dispense it so as to atone for 
my sins of omission. On the other 
side, grant that there is no bar to 
your preference for Leonard Fairfield, 
what does your choice present to 
you? Those of his kindred with 
whom you will associate are unre- 
fined and mean. His sole income 
is derived from precarious labours; 
the most vulgar of all anxieties—the 
fear of bread itself for the morrow— 
must mingle with all your romance, 
and soon steal from love all its poetry. 
You think his affection will console you 
for every sacrifice. Folly !—the love 
of poets is for a mist—a moonbeam— 
a denizen of air—a phantom that 
they call an Ideal. ‘They suppose 
for a moment that they have found 
that ideal in Chloe or Phyllis—Helen 
ora milkmaid. Bah !—the first time 
you come to the poet with the baker’s 
bill, where flies the Ideal? I knew 
one more brilliant than Leonard— 
more exquisitely gifted by Nature— 
that one was a woman: she saw a 
man hard and cold as that stone at 
your feet—a false, hollow, sordid 
worldling; she made him her idol— 
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beheld in him all that history would 
not recognise in a Cssar — that 
mythology would scarcly grant to 
an Apollo: to him she was the play- 
thing of an hour—she died, and 
before the year was out he had 
married for money! I knew another 
instance —I speak of myself. I 
loved before I was your age. Had 
an angel warned me then, I would 
have been incredulous as you. How 
that ended, no matter: but had it 
not been for that dream of maudlin 
delirium, I had lived and acted as 
others of my kind and my sphere— 
married from reason and judgment— 
been now a useful and happy man. 
Pause, then. Will you still reject 
me for Leonard Fairfield? -For the 
last time you have the option—me 
and all the substance of waking 
life— Leonard Fairfield and _ the 
shadows of a fleeting dream. Speak! 
You hesitate. Nay, take time to 
decide.” 

Herten.— Ah! Lord L’Estrange, 
you who have felt what it is to love, 
how can you doubt my answer ?—how 
think that I could be so base, so un- 
grateful as take from yourself what 
you call the substance of waking life, 
while my heart was far away—faith- 
ful to what you call a dream?” 

Hariry. — * But, can you not 
dispel the dream?” 

HELEN, (her whole face one flush.) 
—‘*It was wrong to call itdream! It 
is the reality of life to me. All things 
else are as dreams.” 

Har.ey, (taking her hand, and 
kissing it with respect.)—‘‘ Helen, 
you have a noble heart, and I have 
tempted you in vain. I regret your 
choice, though I will no more oppose 
it. Iregret it, though I shall never 
witness your disappointment. As the 
wife of that man I shall see and 
know you no more.” 

HeELEN.—‘“‘ Oh no!—do not say 
that. Why ?—wherefore? ” 

Hartey, (his brows meeting.)— 
‘He is the child of fraud and of 
shame. His father is my foe, and 
my hate descends to the son. He, 
too, the son, filches from me—but 
complaints are idle. When the next 
few days are over, think of me but 
as one who abandons all right over 
your actions, and is a stranger to 
‘your future fate. Pooh !—dry ‘your 
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tears: so long as you love Leonard 
or esteem me, rejoice that our paths 
do not cross.” 

He walked on impatiently; but 
Helen, alarmed and wondering, fol- 
lowed close, took his arm timidly, 
and sought to soothe him. She felt 
that he wronged Leonard—that he 
knew not how Leonard had yielded all 
hope when he learned to whom she 
was affianced. For Leonard’s sake 
she conquered her bashfulness, and 
sought to explain. But at her first 
hesitating, faltered words, Harley, 
who with great effort suppressed the 
emotions which swelled within him, 
abruptly left her side, and plunged 
into the recesses of thick, far-spread- 
ing groves, that soon wrapt him from 
her eye. 

While this conversation occurred 
between Lord L’Estrange and _ his 
ward, the sot-disant Riccabocca and 
Violante were walking slowly through 
the gardens. The philosopher, un- 
changed by his brightening prospects 
—so far as the outer man was con- 
cerned—still characterised by the red 
umbrella, and the accustomed pipe— 
took the way mechanically towards 
the sunniest quarter of the grounds, 
now and then glancing tenderly at 
Violante’s downcast, melancholy face, 
but not speaking; only, at each glance, 
there came a brisker cloud from the 
pipe, as if obedient to a fuller heave 
of the heart. 

At length, in a spot which lay open 
towards the south, and seemed to 
collect all the gentlest beams of the 
November sun, screened from the 
piercing east by dense evergreens, 
and flanked from the bleak north by 
lofty walls, Riccabocca paused and 
seated himself. Flowers still bloomed 
on the sward in front, over which 
still fluttered the wings of those later 
and more brilliant butterflies that, 
unseen in the genial days of our Eng- 
lish summer, come with autumnal 
skies, and sport round the mournful 
steps of the coming winter—types of 
those thoughts which visit and delight 
the contemplation of age, while the 
current yet glides free from the iron 
ice, and the leaves yet linger on the 
boughs ; thoughts that associate the 
memories of the departed summer 
with messages from suns that shall 
succeed the winter, and expand 
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colours the most steeped in light and 
glory, just as the skies through which 
they gleam are darkening, and the 
flowers on which they hover fade from 
the surface of the earth,—dropping 
still seeds, that sink deep out of sight 
below. 

‘* Daughter,” said Riccabocca, 
drawing Violante to his side, with 
caressing arm—‘' Daughter! Mark, 
how they who turn towards the south 
can still find the sunny side of the 
landscape! In all the seasons of life, 
how much of chill or of warmth de- 
pends on our choice of the aspect! 
Sit down ; let us reason.” 

Violante sate down passively, clasp- 
ing her father’s hand in both her own. 
Reason !—harsh word to the ears of 
Feeling. 

“You shrink,’ resumed Ricca- 
bocca, ‘from even the courtship, 
even the presence of the suitor in 
whom my honour binds me to recog- 
nise your future bridegroom.” 

Violante drew away her hands, 
and placed them before her eyes, 
shudderingly. 

*“‘ But,” continued Riccabocca, 
rather peevishly, ‘‘ this is not lis- 
tening to reason. I may object to 
Mr Leslie because he has not an 
adequate rank or fortune to pretend 
to a daughter of my house; that 
would be what every one would 
allow to be reasonable in a father; 
except, indeed,” added the poor sage, 
trying hard to be sprightly, and catch- 
ing hold of a proverb to help him— 
“except, indeed, those wise enough 
to recollect that admonitory saying, 
* Casa il figlio quando vuoi, e la figlia 
quando puoi,’—(Marry your son when 
you will, your daughter when you 
can.) Seriously, if I overlook those 
objections to Mr Leslie, it is not 
natural for a young girl to enforce 
them. What is reason in you is quite 
another thing from reason in me. Mr 
Leslie is young, not ill-looking, has 
the air of a gentleman, is passionately 
enamoured of you, and has proved his 
affection by risking his life against 
that villanous Peschiera—that is, he 
would have risked it had Peschiera 
not been shipped out of the way. If, 
then, you will listen to reason, pray 
what can reason say against Mr 
Leslie ?” 

‘‘ Father, I detest him!” 
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“t Cospetto!” persisted Riccabocca, 
testily, ‘‘ you have no reason to detest 
him. If you had any reason, child, I 
am sure that I should be the last per- 
son to dispute it. How can you know 
your own mind on such a matter? It 
is not as if you had seen any one else 
you could prefer. Not another man of 
your own years do you even know— 
except, indeed, Leonard Fairfield, 
whom, though I grant he is handsomer, 
and with more imagination and genius 
than Mr Leslie, you still must remem- 
ber as the boy who worked in my 
garden. Ah! to be sure, there is 
Frank Hazeldean—fine lad—but his 
affections are pre-engaged. In short,” 
continued the sage, dogmatically, 
‘* there is no one else you can, by any 
possible caprice, prefer to Mr Leslie ; 
and for a girl, who has no one else in 
her head, to talk of detesting a well- 
looking, well-dressed, clever young 
man, is—a nonsense—‘ chi lascia il 
poco per haver l’assai né l’uno, né 
Yaltro avera mai;’—which may be 
thus paraphrased—The young lady 
who refuses a mortal in the hope of 
obtaining an angel, loves the one, and 
will never fall in with the other. So 
now, having thus shown that the 
darker side of the question is con- 
trary to reason—let us look to the 
brighter. In the first place—” 

‘*Oh, father, father!” cried Vio- 
lante passionately, ‘‘ you to whom I 
once came for comfort in every child- 
ish sorrow! Do not talk to me with 
this cutting levity. See, I lay my 
head upon your breast—I put my 
arms around you—and now, can you 
reason me into misery ?” 

** Child, child, do not be so way- 
ward. Strive, at least, against a pre- 
judice that you cannot defend. My 
Violante, my darling, this is no trifle. 
Here I must cease to be the fond, 
foolish father, whom you can do what 
we will with. Here I am Alphonso 

uke di Serrano; for here my honour 
as noble, and my word as man, are 
involved. I, then but a helpless exile— 
no hope of fairer prospects before me 
—trembling like a coward at the wiles 
of my unscrupulous kinsman—grasp- 
ing at all chances to save you from his 
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snares—I myself offered your hand 
to Randal Leslie—offered, promised, 
pledged it ;—and now that my fortunes 
seem assured, my rank in all likeli- 
hood restored, my foe crushed, my 
fears at rest—now, does it become 
me to retract what I myself had 
urged? It is not the noble, it is the 
parvenu, who has only to grow rich, in 
order to forget those whom in poverty 
he hailed as his friends.* Is it for 
me to make the poor excuse, never 
heard on the lips of an Italian prince, 
‘that I cannot command the obedi- 
ence of my child,’—subject myself to 
the galling snswer—‘ Duke of Ser- 
rano, you could once command that 
obedience, when, in exile, penury,. 
and terror, you offered me a bride 
without a dower.’ Child—Violante— 
daughter of ancestors on whose honour 
never slander set a stain, I call on you 
to redeem your father’s plighted word.” 

“Father, must it be so? Is not 
even the convent open to me? Nay, 
look not so coldly on me. If you could 
but read my heart! And, oh! I feel 
so assured of your own repentance 
hereafter—so assured that this man 
is not what you believe him. Iso sus- 
pect that he has been playing through- 
out some secret and perfidious part.” 

‘“‘ Ha!” interrupted Riccabocca, 
‘* Harley has perhaps infected you 
with that notion.” 

‘*No—no. But is not Harley—is 
not Lord L’Estrange one whose opi- 
nion you have cause to esteem? And 
if he distrust Mr Leslie—” 

“Let him make good his distrust 
by such proof as will absolve my 
word, and I shall share your own 
joy. I have told him this. I have 
invited him to make good his suspi- 
cions—he puts me off. He cannot do 
so,” added Riccabocca, in a dejected 
tone; ‘‘ Randal has already so well 
explained all that Harley deemed 
equivocal. Violante, my name and 
my honour rest in your hands. Cast 
them away if you will; I cannot con- 
strain you, and I cannot stoop to im- 
plore. Noblesse oblige—With your 
birth you took its duties, Let them 
decide between your vain caprice and 
your father’s solemn remonstrance.” 





* © Quando ’1 villano é divenuto ricco 
Non ha (i. ¢., riconosce) parente né amico.” 


VOL. LXXII.—NO. CCCCXLY. 


Italian Proverb. 
2Q 
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Assuming a sternness that he was 
far from feeling, and putting aside 
his daughter’s arms, the exile walked 
away. 

Violante paused a moment, shiv- 
ered, looked round as if taking a last 
farewell of joy, and peace, and hope 
on earth, and then approaching her 
father with a firm step, she said,— 
*‘T never rebelled, father; I did but 
entreat. What you say is my law 
now, as it has ever been; and come 
what may, never shall you hear com- 
plaint or murmur from me. , Poor 
father, you will suffer more than I 
shall. Kiss me!” 

About an hour afterwards, as the 
short day closed in, Harley, returning 
from his solitary wanderings, after he 
had parted from Helen, encountered 
on the terrace, before the house, Lady 
Lansmere and Audley Egerton arm- 
in-arm. 

Harley had drawn his hat over 
his brows, and his eyes were fixed on 
the ground, so that he did not see 
the group upon which he came una- 
wares, until Audley’s voice started 
him from his reverie. 

‘* My dear Harley,” said the ex- 
minister, with a faint smile, ‘ you 
must not pass us by, now that you 
have a moment of leisure from the 
cares of the election. And Harley, 
though we are under the same roof, I 
see you so little.” Lord L’Estrange 
darted a quick glance towards his 
mother—a glance that seemed to say, 
** You leaning on Andley’s arm! Have 
you kept your promise?” And the 
eye that met his own reassured him. 

“It is true,” said Harley ; ‘ but 
you, who know that, once engaged in 
public affairs, one has no heart left for 
the ties of private life, will excuse me. 
And this election is so important!” 

‘And you, Mr Egerton,” said 
Lady Lansmere, ‘‘ whom the election 
most concerns, seem privileged to be 
the only one who appears indifferent 
to success.” 

*‘ Ay—but you are not indifferent ?” 
said Lord L’Estrange, abruptly. 

‘“No. How can I be so, when my 
whole future career may depend 
on it?” 

Harley drew Egertonaside. ‘There 
is one voter you ought at least to call 
upon and thank. He cannot be 


made to comprehend that, for the 
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sake of any relation, even for the sake 
of his own son, he is to vote against 
the Blues—against you ;—I mean, of 
course, Nora’s father, John Avenel. 
His vote and his son-in-law’s gained 
your majority at your first election.” 

Eaerron.——‘ Call on John Avenel! 
Have you called? ” 

Har ey, (calmly.)—“ Yes. Poor 
old man, his mind has been affected 
ever since Nora’s death. But your 
name, as the candidate for the borough 
at that time—the successful candidate 
for whose triumph the joy-bells 
chimed with her funeral knell—your 
name brings up her memory ; and he 
talks in a breath of her and of you. 
Come, let us walk together to his 
house; it is close by the Park Lodge.” 

The drops stood on Audley’s brow. 
He fixed his dark handsome eyes, in 
mournful amaze, upon Harley’s tran- 
quil face. 

‘¢ Harley, at last, then, you have 
forgotten the Past.” 

‘* No; but the Present is more im- 
perious. All my efforts are needed to 
requite your friendship. You stand 
against her brother—yet her father 
votes for you. And her mother says 
to her son, ‘ Let the old man alone! 
Conscience is all that is well alive in 
him; and he thinks if he were to 
vote against the Blues, he would sin 
against honour.’ ‘ An electioneering 
prejudice,’ some sceptics would say. 
But you must be touched by this trait 
of human nature—in her father too— 
you, Audley Egerton, who are the 
soul of honour. What ails you?” 

Ecerron.—“t Nothing—a spasm at 
the heart—my old complaint. Well, 
I will call on the poor man later, but 
not now—not with you. Nay, nay, 
I will not—I cannot. Harley, just as 
you joined us, I was talking to your 
mother.” 

Hariey.— Ay, and what of?” 

Ecerton.—“ Yourself. I saw you 
from my windows walking with your 
betrothed. Afterwards I observed 
her coming home alone; and by the 
glimpse I caught of her gentle coun- 
tenance, it seemed sad. Harley, do 
you deceive us?” 

Hariey.— Deceive—I !—How?” 

Ecrrron.— Do you really feel 
that your intended marriage will be- 
stow on you the happiness, which is my 
prayer, as it must be your mother’s? 
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Hariry.—* Happiness—I hoped 
so. But perhaps—” 

Eaerron.— Perhaps what?” 

Hariey.—“ Perhaps the marriage 
may not take place. Perhaps I have 
a rival—not an open one—a secret, 
stealthy wooer—in one, too, whom I 
have loved, served, trusted. Ques- 
tion me not now. Such instances of 
treachery make one learn more how to 
prize a friendship -honest, devoted, 
faithful as your own, Audley Egerton. 
But here comes your protégé, released 
awhile from his canvass, and your 
confidential adviser, Baron Levy. He 
accompanied Randal through the town 
to-day. So anxious is he to see that 
that young man does not play false, 
and regard his own interest before 
yours. Would that surprise you?” 

Earerton.— You are too severe 
upon Randal Leslie. He is ambitious, 
worldly—has no surplus of affection at 
the command of his heart—” 

Hartey.—‘‘ Is it Randal Leslie 
you describe ?” 

EGERTON, (with a languid smile.) 
—‘* Yes, you see I do not flatter. 
But he is born and reared a gentle- 
man; as such he would scarcely do 
anything mean. And, after all, it 
is with me that he must rise or fall. 
His very intellect must tell him that. 
But again I ask, do not strive to pre- 
possess me against him. I am a man 
who could have loved a son. I have 
none. Randal, such as he is, is a sort 
ofson. He carries on my projects and 
my interest in the world of men be- 
yond the goal of the tomb.” 

Audley turned kindly to Randal. 

‘“* Well, Leslie, what report of the 
canvass? ” 

‘“*Levy has the book, sir. I think 
we have gained ten fresh votes for 
you, and perhaps seven for me.” 

“Let me rid you of your book, 
Baron Levy,” said Harley. 

Just at this time Riccabocca and 
Violante approached the house, both 
silent. The Italian caught sight of 
Randal, and made him a sign to join 
them. The young lover glanced fear- 
fully towards Harley, and then with 
alacrity bounded forward, and was 
soon at Violante’s side. But scarce 
had Harley, surprised by Leslie’s 
sudden disappearance, remarked the 
cause, than with equal abruptness he 
abandoned the whispered conference 
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he had commenced with Levy, and 
hastening to Randal, laid hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Ten thousand pardons to all 
three! But I cannot allow this waste 
of time, Mr Leslie. You have yet an 
hour before it grows dark. There are 
three outvoters six miles off, influ- 
ential farmers, whom you must can- 
vassin person with my father’s steward. 
Hasten to the stables; choose your 
own horses. To saddle—to saddle! 
Baron Levy, go and order my lord’s 
steward, Mr Smart, to join Mr Leslie 
at the stables; then come back to me 
—quick. What !—loitering still, Mr 
Leslie! You will make me throw up 
your whole cause in disgust at your 


- indolence and apathy.” 


Alarmed at this threat, Randal lift- 
ed his accusing eyes to heaven, and 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile Audley had drawn close 
to Lady Lansmere, who was leaning, 
in thought, over the balustrade of the 
terrace. 

** Do you note,” said Audley, whis- 
pering, ‘* how Harley sprang forward 
when the fair Italian came in sight ? 
Trust me, I was right. I know little 
of the young lady, but I have con- 
versed with her. I have gazed on 
the changes in her face. If Harley 
ever love again, and if ever love 
influence and exalt his mind, wish 
with me that his choice may yet 
fall where I believe that his heart 
inclines it.” 

Lapy Lansmere.——“ Ah! that it 
were so! Helen, I own, is charming; 
but — but-- Violante, his equal in 
birth! Are you not aware that she is 
engaged to your young friend, Mr 
Leslie? ” 

AvupLey.—" Randal told me s0; 
but I cannot believe it. In fact, I 
have taken occasion to sound that fair 
creature’s inclinations, and if I know 
aught of women, her heart is not with 
Randal. I cannot believe her to be 
one whose affections are so weak as 
to be easily constrained; nor can I 
suppose that her father could desire 
to enforce a marriage that is almost a 
mésalliance. Randal must deceive 
himself; and from something Harley 
just let fall, in our painful but brief 
conversation, I suspect that his en- 
gagement with Miss Digby is broken 
off. He promises to tell me more, 
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later. Yes,” continued Audley, 
mournfully, ‘‘observe Violante’s coun- 
tenance, with its ever-varying play; 
listen to her voice, to which feeling 
seems to give the expressive music, 
and tell me whether you are not some- 
timesreminded of—of- Inoneword, 
there is one who, even without rank 
or fortune, would be worthy to replace 
the image of Leonora, and be to 
Harley—what Leonora could not ; for 
sure I am that Violante loves him.” 

Harley, meanwhile, had lingered 
with Riccabocca and Violante, speak- 
ing but on indifferent subjects, ob- 
taining short answers from the first, 
and none from the last—when the 
sage drew him a little aside, and 
whispered, ‘‘She has consented to 
sacrifice herself to my sense of honour. 
But, O Harley! if she be unhappy, 
it will break my heart. Either you 
must give me sufficient proof of 
Randal’s unworthiness, to absolve 
me from my promise—or I must 
again entreat you to try and conci- 
liate the poor child in his favour. All 
you say has weight with her; she 
respects you as—a second father.” 

Harley did not seem peculiarly 
flattered by that last assurance, but 
he was relieved from an immediate 
answer, by the appearance of a man 
who came from the direction of the 
stables, and whose dress, covered with 
dust, and travel-stained, seemed like 
that of a foreign courier. No sooner 
did Harley catch sight of this person, 
than he sprang forward, and accosted 
him briefly and rapidly. 

‘**You have been quick ; I did not 
expect you so soon. You discovered 
the trace? You gave my letter—” 

** And have brought back the an- 
swer, my lord,” replied the man, tak- 
ing a letter from a leathern pouch at 
his side. Harley tore open the seal, 
and glanced over the contents, which 
were comprised in a few lines. 

“Good. Say not whence you came. 
Do not wait here;—return at once 
to London.” 

Harley’s face seemed so unusually 
cheerful as he rejoined the Italians, 





that the duke exclaimed— 


“A despatch from Vienna! My 
recall!” 

“From Vienna, my dear friend? 
Not possible yet. I cannot calculate 
on hearing from the Prince till a day 
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or two before the close of this election. 
But you wish me to speak to Vio- 
lante. Join my mother yonder. What 
can she be saying to Mr Egerton? I 
will address afew words apart to your 
fair daughter, that may at least 
prove the interest in her fate taken 
by—her second father.” 

‘*¢ Kindest of friends,” said the un- 
suspecting pupil of Machiavel ; and he 
walked towards the terrace. Violante 
was about to follow. Harley detained 
her. 

“Do not go till you have thanked 
me; for you are not the noble Vio- 
lante for whom I take you, unless 
you acknowledge gratitude to any one 
who delivers you from the presence 
of an admirer in Mr Randal Leslie.” 

VIoLantEe.—“ Ought I to hear this 
of one whom—whom —” 

Hariey.—** One whom your father 
obstinately persists in obtruding on 
your repugnance. Yet, Odear child, 
you, when almost an infant, ere yet 
you knew what snares, and pitfalls, for 
all who trust to another, lie under the 
sward at our feet, even when decked 
the fairest with the flowers of spring— 
you who put your small hands around 
my neck, and murmured, in your musi- 
cal voice, ‘Save us—save my father; ’ 
you at least I will not forsake, in a 
peril worse than that which menaced 
you then—a peril which affrights you 
more than that which threatened you 
in the snares of Peschiera. Randal 
Leslie may thrive in his meaner objects 
of ambition ;—these I fling to him in 
scorn ;—but you! the presuming var- 
let!” Harley paused a moment, half 
stifled with indignation. He then re- 
sumed calmly —‘‘ Trust to me, and 
fear not. I will rescue this hand from 
the profanation of Randal Leslie’s 
touch ; and then farewell, for life, to 
every soft emotion. Before me ex- 
pands the welcome solitude. The in- 
nocent saved, the honest righted, the 
perfidious stricken bya just retribution 
—and then—what then? Why, at 
least I shall have studied Machiavel 
with more effect than your wise father; 
and I shall lay him aside, needing no 
philosophy to teach me never again 
to be deceived.” His brow darkened; 
he turned abruptly away, leaving 
Violante lost in amaze, fear—and a 
delight, vague, yet more vividly felt 
than all. 
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That night, after the labours of 
the day, Randal had gained the sanc- 
tuary of his own room, and seated 
himself at his table, to prepare the 
heads of the critical speech he would 
have now very soon to deliver on 
the day of nomination—critical speech 
when, in the presence of foes and 
friends, reporters from London, and 
amidst all the jarring interests that 
he sought to weave into the sole self- 
interest of Randal Leslie, he would 
be called upon to make the formal 
exposition of his political opinions. 
Randal Leslie, indeed, was not one 
of those speakers whom either mo- 
desty, fastidiousness, or conscientious 
desire of truth predisposes towards 
the labour of written composition. 
He had too much cleverness to be in 
want of fluent period or ready com- 
monplace—the ordinary materials of 
oratorical impromptu—too little taste 
for the Beautiful to study what graces 
of diction will best adorn a noble 
sentiment—too obtuse a conscience 
to care if the popular argument were 
purified from the dross which the 


careless flow of a speech wholly ex- 


temporaneous rarely fails to leave 
around it. But this was no ordinary 
occasion. Elaborate study here was 
requisite, not for the orator, but the 
hyprocrite. Hard task, to please 
the Blues and not offend the Yel- 
lows ;—appear to side with Audley 
Egerton, yet insinuate sympathy 
with Dick Avenel ;—confront, with 
polite smile, the younger opponent 
whose words had lodged arrows in 
his vanity, which rankled the more 
gallingly because they had raised the 
skin of his conscience. 

He had dipped his pen into the ink, 
and smoothed the paper before him, 
when a knock was heard at the door. 

‘Come in,” said he,’ impatiently. 
Levy entered, saunteringly. 

‘‘T am come to talk over matters 
with you, mon cher,” said the Baron, 
throwing himself on the-sofa. ‘* And, 
first, I wish you joy of your prospects 
of success.” 

Randal postponed his meditated 
composition with a quick sigh, drew 
his chair towards the sofa, and low- 
ered his voice into a whisper. ‘ You 
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think with me, that the chance of 
my success—is good ?” 

‘* Chance! Why it is a rubber of 
whist, in which your partner gives 
you all the winnings, and in which the 
adversary is almost sure to revoke. 
Either Avenel or his nephew, it is 
true, must come in; but not both. 
Two parvenus aspiring to make a 
family seat of an Earl’s borough! 
Bah! too absurd.” 

‘* T hear from Riccabocca (or rather 
the Duke di Serrano) that this same 
young Fairfield is greatly indebted to 
the kindness of Lord L’Estrange. 
Very odd that he should stand against 
the Lansmere interest.” 

‘¢ Ambition, mon cher. You your- 
self are under some obligations to 
Mr Egerton. Yet, in reality, he has 
more to apprehend from you than 
from Mr Fairfield.” 

‘“*T disown obligations to Mr Eger- 
ton. And if the electors prefer me 
to him, (whom, by the by, they once 
burned in effigy,) it is no fault of 
mine ; the fault, if any, will rest with 
his own dearest friend, L’Estrange. 
I do not understand how a man of 
such clear sense, as L’Estrange un- 
doubtedly possesses, should be risking 
Egerton’s election in his zeal for 
mine. Nor do his formal courtesies 
to myself deceive me. He has even 
implied that he suspects me of conni- 
vance with Peschiera’s schemes on 
Violante. But those suspicions he 
cannot support. For of course, Levy, 
you would not betray me?” 

‘“*T! What possible interest could 
I serve in that?” 

‘“* None that I can discover, cer- 
tainly,” said Randal, relaxing into a 
smile. ‘‘And whenI get into Par- 
liament, aided by the social position 
which my marriage will give me, I 
shall have so many ways to serve 
you. No, itis certainly your interest 
not to betray me. And I shall count 
on you as a witness, if a witness can 
be required.” 

‘* Count on me, certainly, my dear 
fellow,” said the Baron. ‘* And I sup- 
pose there will be no witness the other 
way. Done for eternally is my poor 
dear friend Peschiera, whose cigars, 
by the by, were matchless ;—I won- 
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der if there will be any for sale. 
And if he were not so done for, it 
is not you, it is L’Estrange, that he 
would be tempted to do for.” 

“We may blot Peschiera out of 
the map of the future,” rejoined Ran- 
dal. ‘*Men from whom henceforth 
we have nothing to hope or to fear, are 
to us as the races before the deluge.” 

“ Fine remark,” quoth the Baron, 
admiringly. ‘* Peschiera, thongh not 
without brains, was a complete failure. 
And when the failure of one I have 
tried to serve is complete, the rule I 
have adopted through life is to 
give him up altogether.” 

** Of course,” said Randal. 

‘‘ Of course,” echoed the Baron. 
*¢ On the other hand, you know that I 
like pushing forward young men of 
mark and promise. You really are 
amazingly clever; but how comes it 
you don’t speak better? Do you 
know, I doubt whether you will do 
in the House of Commons all that 
I expected from your address and 
readiness in private life.” 

‘* Because I cannot talk trash vulgar 
enough for a mob? Pooh! I shall 
succeed wherever knowledge is really 
power. Besides, you must allow for 
my infernal position. You know, after 
all, that Avenel, if he can only return 
himself or his nephew, still holds in 
his hands the choice of the candidate 
upon our side. I cannot attack him— 
I cannot attack his insolent nephew—” 

‘“‘Insolent !—not that, but bitterly 
eloquent. He hits you hard. You are 
no match for him, Randal, before a 
popular audience; though, en petit 
comité, the devil himself were hardly 
a match for you. But now to a 
somewhat more serious point. Your 
election you will win—your bride is 
promised to you; but the old Leslie 
lands, in the present possession of 
Squire Thornhill, you have not gained 
—and your chance of gaining them is 
in great jeopardy. I did not like to 
tell you this morning—it would have 
spoiled your temper for canvassing; 
but I have received a letter from 
Thornhill himself. He has had 
an oficr for the property, which is 
only £1000 short of what he asks, 
A city alderman, called Jobson, is 
the bidder ; a man, it seems, of large 
means and few words. The alder- 
man has fixed the date on which he 
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must have a definite answer; and 
that date falls on the —th, two days 
after that fixed for the poll at Lans- 
mere. The brute declares he will 
close with another investment, if 
Thornhill does not then come into his 
terms. Now, as Thornhill will accept 
these terms unless I can positively 
promise him better, and as those 
funds on which you calculated (had 
the marriage of Peschiera with Vio- 
lante, and Frank Hazeldean with 
Madame di- Negra, taken place) fail 
you, I see no hope for your being in 
time with the money —and the old 
lands of the Leslies must yield their 
rents to a Jobson.” 

‘IT care for nothing on earth like 
those old lands of my forefathers,” said 
Randal, with unusual vehemence—“I 
reverence so little amongst the living 
—and I do reverence the dead. And 
my marriage will take place so soon ; 
and the dower would so amply cover 
the paltry advance required.” 

‘Yes ; but the mere prospect of a 
marriage to the daughter of a man 
whose lands are still sequestered, 
would be no security to a money-len- 
der.” 

‘* Surely,” said Randal, ‘* you who 
once offered to assist me when my 
fortunes were more precarious, might 
now accommodate me with this loan, 
as a friend, and keep the title-deeds 
of the estate as—” 

‘* As a money-lender,” added the 
Baron, laughing pleasantly. ‘‘ No, 
mon cher, 1 will still lend you half the 
sum required in advance, but the other 
half is more than I can afford as 
friend, or hazard as money-lender ; 
and it would damage my character— 
be out of all rule—if, the estates fall- 
ing, by your default of payment, into 
my own hands, I should appear to be 
the real purchaser of the property of 
my own distressed client. But, now 
I think of it, did not Squire Hazel- 
dean really promise you his assistance 
in this matter ?” 

‘‘He did so,” answered Randal, 
‘‘as soon as the marriage between 
Frank and Madame di Negra was off 
his mind. I meant to cross over to 
Hazeldean immediately after the elec- 
tion. How can I leave the place till 
then?” 

“If you do, your election is lost. 
But why not write to the Squire?” 
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“It is against my maxim to write 
where I can speak. However, there 
is no option; I will write at once. 
Meanwhile, communicate with Thorn- 
hill; keep up his hopes ; and be sure, 
at least, that he does not close with 
this greedy alderman before the day 
fixed for decision.” 

**T have done all that already, and 
my letter is gone. Now, do your 
part; and if you write as cleverly as 
you talk, you would coax the money 
out from a stonier heart than poor 
Mr Hazeldean’s. I leave you now— 
Good night.” 

Levy took up his candlestick, nod- 
ded, yawned, and went. 

Randal still suspended the comple- 
tion of his speech, and indited the 
following epistle :— 


““ My pear Mr Hazevpean,—I 
wrote to you a few hasty lines on 
leaving town, to inform you that the 
match you so dreaded was broken off, 
and that I would defer particulars 
till I could visit your kind and hos- 
pitable roof, which I trusted to do for 
a few hours during my stay at Lans- 
mere, since it is not a day’s journey 
hence to Hazeldean. But I did not cal- 
culate on finding so sharp a contest. 
In no election throughout the king- 
dom do I believe that a more notable 
triumph, or a more stunning defeat, 
for the great landed interest can 
occur. For in this town—so de- 
pendent on agriculture—we are op- 
posed by a low and sordid manu- 
facturer, of the most revolutionary 
notions, who has, moreover, the 
audacity to force his own nephew 
—that very boy whom I chastised for 
impertinence on your village green— 
son of a common carpenter—actually 
the audacity, I say, to attempt to 
force this peasant of a nephew, as 
well as himself, into the representa- 
tion of Lansmere, against the Earl’s 
interest, against your distinguished 
brother—of myself I say nothing. You 
should hear the language in which 
these two men indulge against all 
your family! If we are beaten by 
such persons in a borough supposed 
to be so loyal as Lansmere, every one 
with a stake in the country may 
tremble at such a prognostic of the 
ruin that must await not only our old 
English constitution, but the exist- 
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ence of property itself. I need not 
say that on such an occasion I cannot 
spare myself. Mr Egerton is ill too. 
All the fatigue of the canvass de- 
volves on me. I feel, my dear and 
revered friend, that I am a genuine 
Hazeldean, fighting your battle ; and 
that thought carries me through all. 
I cannot, therefore, come to you till 
the election is over; and meanwhile 
you, and my dear Mrs Hazeldean, 
must be anxious to know more about 
the affair that so preyed on both your 
hearts, than I have yet informed you, 
or can well trust to a letter. Be 
assured, however, that the worst is 
over ;. the lady has gone abroad. I 
earnestly entreated Frank (who show- 
ed me Mrs Hazeldean’s most pathetic 
letter to him) to hasten at once to the 
hall, and relieve your minds. Unfor- 
tunately he would not be ruled by me, 
but talked of going abroad too—not, 
I trust, (nay, I feel assured,) in pur« 
suit of Madame di Negra; but still— 
In short, I should be so glad to see 
you, and talk over the whole. Could 
you not come hither ?—pray do. And 
now, at the risk of your thinking that in 
this I am only consulting my own inte- 
rest, (but no—your noble English heart 
will never so misjudge me!) I will 
add with homely frankness, that if 
you could accommodate me imme- 
diately with the loan you once so 
generously offered, you would save 
those lands once in my family from 
passing away from us for ever. A 
city alderman—one Jobson—is mean- 
ly taking advantage of Thornbill’s 
necessities, and driving a hard bargain 
for those lands. He has fixed the 
—th inst. for Thornhill’s answer, and 
Levy (who is here assisting Mr Eger- 
ton’s election) informs me that Thorn- 
hill will accept his offer, unless I am 
provided with £10,000 beforehand ; 
the other £10,000, to complete the 
advance required, Levy will lend me. 
Do not be surprised at the usurer’s 
liberality ; he knows that I am about 
shortly to marry a very great heiress, 
(you will be pleased when you learn 
whom, and will then be able to ac- 
count for my indifference to Miss 
Sticktorights,) and her dower will 
amply serve to repay his loan 
and your own, if I may trust to 
your generous affection for the grand- 
son of a Hazeldean! I have the less 
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scruple in this appeal to you, for I 
know how it would grieve you that a 
Jobson, who perhaps never knew a 
grandmother, should foist your own 
kinsman from the lands of his fathers. 
Of one thing I am convinced—we 
squires, and sons of squires, must 
make common cause against these 
great monied capitalists, or they will 
buy us all out in a few generations. 


[Nov. 


The old race of country gentlemen is 
already much diminished by the grasp- 
ing cupidity of such leviathans ; and 
if the race be once extinct, what will 
become of the boast and strength of 
England ? 

** Yours, my dear Mr Hazeldean, 
with most affectionate and grateful 
respect, 

** RANDAL LESLIE.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Nothing to Leonard could as yet 
be more distasteful or oppressive than 
his share in this memorable election. 
In the first place, it chafed the secret 
sores of his heart to be compelled to 
resume the name of Fairfield, which 
was a tacit disavowal of his birth. It 
had been such delight to him that the 
same letters which formed the name 
of Nora, should weave also that name 
ef Oran, to which he had given dis- 
tinction, which he had associated with 
all his nobler toils, and all his hopes 
of enduring fame—a mystic link be- 
tween his own career and his mother’s 
obscurer genius. It seemed to him 
as if it were rendering to her the 
honours accorded to himself—subtle 
and delicate fancy of the affections, 
ef which only poets would be capable, 
‘ut which others than poets may per- 
haps comprehend! That earlier name 
of Fairfield was connected in his me- 
mory with all the ruder employments, 
the meaner trials of his boyhood— 
the name of Oran, with poetry and 
fame. It was his title in the ideal 
world, amongst all fair shapes and 
spirits. In receiving the old appella- 
tion, the practical world, with its bit- 
terness and strife, returned to him as 
at the utterance of a spell. But in 
coming to Lansmere he had no choice. 
To say nothing of Dick, and Dick’s 
parents, with whom his secret would 
not be safe, Randal Leslie knew that 

_ he had gone by the name of Fairfield 
—knew his supposed parentage, and 
would be sure to proclaim them. 
How account for the later name with- 
out setting curiosity to read the ana- 
gram it involved, and perhaps guiding 
suspicion to his birth from Nora, to 
the injury of her memory, yet pre- 
served from stain? 

His feelings as connected with 
Nora — sharpened and deepened as 


they all had been by his discovery of 
her painful narrative—were embittered 
still more by coming in contact with 
her parents. Old John was in the 
same helpless state of mind and body 
as before—ueither worse nor better; 
but waking up at intervals with vivid 
gleams of interest in the election at 
the wave of a blue banner—at the 
cry of ‘* Blue for ever.” It was the 
old broken-down charger, who, dosing 
in the meadows, starts at the roll of 
the drum. No persuasions Dick could 
employ would induce his father to 
promise to vote even one Yellow. You 
might as well have expected the old 
Roman, with his monomaniac cry 
against Carthage, to have voted for 
choosing Carthagenians for consuls. 
But poor John, nevertheless, was not 
only very civil, but very humble to 
Dick — ** very happy to oblige the 
gentleman.” 

*“Your own son!” bawled Dick ; 
‘¢ and here is your own grandson.” 

‘‘Very happy to serve you both; but 
you see you are the wrong colour.” 

Then, as he gazed at Leonard, the 
old man approached him on trembling 
knees, stroked his hair, looked into 
his face piteously. ‘ Be thee my 
grandson?” he faltered. ‘* Wife, wife, 
Nora had no son, had she? My 
memory begins to fail me, sir; pray 
excuse it; but you have a look about 
the eyes that—” Old John began to 
weep, and his wife led him away. 

** Don’t come again,” she said to 
Leonard harshly when she returned. 
‘“* He'll not sleep all night now!” 
And then, observing that the tears 
stood in Leonard’s eyes, she added in 
softened tones—‘‘I am glad to see 
you well and thriving, and to hear 
that you have been of great service to 
my son, Richard, who is a credit and 
an honour to the family, though poor 
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John cannot vote for him or for you 
against his conscience ; and he should 
not be asked,” (she added, firing up;) 
**and it is a sin to ask it, and he so 
old, and no one to defend him but 
me. But defend him I will while I 
have life!” 

The poet recognised woman’s brave, 
loving, wife-like heart here, and would 
have embraced the stern grandmother, 
if she had not drawn back from him ; 
and, as she turned towards the room 
to which she had led her husband, she 
said over her shoulder— 

‘“‘[’'m not so unkind as I seem, boy; 
but it is better for you, and for all, 
that you should not come to this house 
again—better that you had not come 
into the town.” 

“Fie, mother,” said Dick, seeing 
that Leonard, bending his head, silent- 
ly walked from the room. ‘You 
should be prouder of your grandson 
than you are of me.” 

‘“* Prouder of him who may shame 
us all yet?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

But Mrs Avenel shook her head, 
and vanished. 

‘* Never mind her, poor old soul,” 
said Dick, as he joined Leonard at 
the threshold; ‘‘she always had her 
tempers. And since there is no vote 
to be got in this house, and one can’t 
set a caucus on one’s own father—at 
least in this extraordinarily rotten 
and prejudiced old country, which is 
quite in its dotage—we’ll not come 
here to be snubbed any more. Bless 
their old hearts, nevertheless ! ” 

Leonard’s acute sensibility in all that 
concerned his birth, deeply wounded 
by Mrs Avenel’s allusions, which he 
comprehended better than his uncle 
did, was also kept on the edge by the 
suspense to which he was condemned 
by Harley’s continued silence as to 
the papers confided to that nobleman. 
It seemed to Leonard almost unac- 
Countable that Harley should have 
read those papers—be in the same 
town with himself—and yet volunteer 
no communication. At length he 
wrote a few lines to Lord L’Estrange, 
bringing the matter that concerned 
him so deeply before Harley’s recol- 
lection, and suggesting his own ear- 
nest interest in any information that 
could supply the gaps and omissions 
of the desultory fragments. Harley, 
in replying to this note, said, with 


apparent reason, ‘‘ that it would re- 
quire a long personal interview to dis- 
cuss the subject referred to, and that 
such an interview, in the thick of the 
contest between himself and a candi- 
date opposed to the Lansmere party, 
would be sure to get wind, be ascribed 
to political intrigues, be impossible 
otherwise to explain—and embarrass 
all the interests confided to their 
respective charge. That for the rest, 
he had not been unmindful of Leo- 
nard’s anxiety, which must now 
mainly be to see justice done to the 
dead parent, and learn the name, 
station, and character of the parent 
yet surviving. And in this Harley 
trusted to assist him as soon as the 
close of the poll would present a suit- 
able occasion.” The letter was unlike 
Harley’s former cordial tone ; it was 
hard and dry. Leonard respected 
L’Estrange too much to own to him- 
self that it was unfeeling. With all 
his rich generosity of nature, he sought 
excuses for what he declined to blame. 
Perhaps something in Helen’s manner 
or words had led Harley to suspect 
that she still cherished too tender an 
interest in the companion of her child- 
hood ; perhaps under this coldness of 
expression there lurked the burning 
anguish of jealousy. And, oh Leo- 
nard so well understood, and could 
so nobly compassionate, even in his 
prosperous rival, that torture of the 
most agonising of human passions, in 
which all reasonings follow the dis- 
torted writhings of our pain. 

And Leonard himself, amidst his 
other causes of disquiet, was at once 
so gnawed and so humbled by his own 
jealousy. Helen, he knew, was still 
under the same roof as Harley. They, 
the betrothed, could see each other 
daily, hourly. He would soon hear of 
their marriage. She would be borne 
afar from the very sphere of his exis- 
tence—carried into a loftier region— 
accessible only to his dreams. And 
yet, to be jealous of one to whom both 
Helen and himself were under such 
obligations, debased him in his own 
esteem—jealousy here was so like in- 
gratitude. But for Harley, what 
could have become of Helen, left to 
his boyish charge? — he who had 
himself been compelled, in despair, to 
think of sending her from his side, to 
be reared into smileless youth in his 
mother’s humble cottage, while he 
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faced famine alone, gazing on the ter- 
rible river, from the bridge by which 
he had once begged for very alms— 
begged of that Audley Egerton, to 
whom he was now opposed as an 
equal ;—or flying from the fiend that 
glared at him under the lids of the 
haunting Chatterton. No, jealousy 
here was more than agony—it was de- 
gradation, it wascrime! But, ah! if 
Helen were happy in these splendid 
nuptials. Was he sure even of that 
consolation? Bitter was the thought 
either way—that she should wholly 
forget him, in happiness from which he 
stood excluded as a thing of sin— 
or sinfully herself remember, and be 
wretched ! 

With that healthful strength of 
will which is more often proportioned 
to the susceptibility of feeling than 
the world suppose, the young man at 
last wrenched himself for a while 
from the iron that had entered into 
his soul, and forced his thoughts to 
seek relief in the very objects from 
which they otherwise would have 
the most loathingly recoiled. He 
aroused his imagination to befriend 
his reason ; he strove to divine some 
motive not explained by Harley, 
not to be referred to the mere de- 
feat, by counter-scheme, of scheming 
Randal—nor even to be solved by any 
service to Audley Egerton which Har- 

‘ley might evolve from the complicated 
meshes of the election ;—some motive 
that could more interest his own 
heart in the contest, and connect 
itself with Harley’s promised aid in 
clearing up the mystery of his paren- 

- tage. Nora’s memoir had clearly 

hinted that his father was of rank and 
station far beyond her own. She had 
thrown the glow of her glorious fancies 
over the ambition and the destined 
career of the lover in whom she had 
merged her ambition as poetess, and 
her career as woman. Possibly the 
father might be more disposed to 
own and to welcome the son, if the 
son could achieve an opening, and 
give promise of worth, in that grand 
world of public life in which alone re- 
putation takes precedence of rank. 

Possibly, too, if the son thus succeed- 

ed, and became one whom a proud 
father could with pride acknowledge, 

possibly he might not only secure a 

father’s welcome, but vindicate a 





mother’s name. This marriage, which 
Nora darkly hinted she had been led 
to believe was fraudulent, might, after 
all, have been legal—the ceremony 
concealed, even till now, by worldly 
shame at disparity of rank. But if 
the son could make good his own 
footing—there where rank itself owned 
its chiefs in talent—that shame might 
vanish. These suppositions were not 
improbable; nor were they uncon- 
genial to Leonard’s experience of 
Harley’s delicate benignity of purpose. 
Here, too, the image of Helen allied 
itself with those of his parents to sup- 
port his courage and influence his new 
ambition. True, that she was lost to 
him for ever. No worldly success, no 
political honours, could now restore 
her to his side. But she might hear 
him named with respect in those 
circles in which alone she would here- 
after move, and in which parliamen- 
tary reputation ranks higher than 
literary fame, And perhaps in future 
years, when love, retaining its tender- 
ness, was purified from its passicn, 
they might thus meet as friends. He 
might, without a pang, take her 
children on his knees, and say, per- 
haps in their old age, when he had 
climbed to a social equality even with 
her high-born lord, ‘* It was the hope 
to regain the privilege bestowed 
on our childhood, that strengthened 
me to seek distinction when you 
and happiness forsook my youth.” 
Thus regarded, the election, which 
had before seemed to him so poor 
and vulgar an exhibition of vehe- 
ment passions for petty objects, with 
its trumpery of banners and its dis- 
cord of trumpets, suddenly grew into 
vivid interest, and assumed dignity 
and importance. It is ever thus 
with all mortal strife. In proportion 
as it possesses, or is void of, the diviner 
something that quickens the pulse of 
the heart, and elevates the wing of the 
imagination, it presents a mockery to 
the philosopher, or an inspiration to 
the bard. Feel that something, and 
no contest is mean! Feel it not, and, 
like Byron, you may class with the 
slaughter of Canne that field, which 
at Waterloo restored the landmarks 
of nations; or may jeer with Juvenal 
at the dust of Hannibal, because he 
sought to deliver Carthage from ruin, 
and free a world from Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Once, then, grappling manfully 
with the task he had undertaken, and 
constraining himself to look on what 
Riccabocca would have called ‘ the 
southern side of things,” whatever 
there was really great in principle or 
honourable to human nature, deep 
below the sordid details and pitiful 
interests apparent on the face of the 
agitated current, came clear to his 
vision. The ardour of those around 
him began to be contagious; the 
generous devotion to some cause, 
apart from self, which pervades an 
election, and to which the poorest 
voter will often render sacrifices that 
may be called sublime—the warm 
personal affection which community 
of zeal creates for the defender of 
beloved opinions—all concurred to 
dispel that indifference to party poli 
tics, and counteract that disgust of 
their baser leaven, which the young 
poet had first conceived. He even 
began to look with complacency, for 
itself, on a career of toil and honours 
strange to his habitual labours and 
intellectual ambition. He threw the 
poetry of idea within him (as poets 
ever do) into the prose of action to 
which he was hurried forward. He 
no longer opposed Dick Avenel when 
that gentleman represented how detri- 
mental it would be to his business at 
Screwstown if he devoted to his coun- 
try the time and the acumen required 
by his mili and its steam-engine; and 
how desirable it would be, on all ac- 
counts, that Leonard Fairfield should 
become the parliamentary representa- 
tive of the Avenels. ‘ If, therefore,” 
said Dick, ‘‘two of us cannot come in, 
and one must retire, leave it to me to 
arrange with the committee that you 
shall be the one to persist, Oh, never 
fear but what all scruples of honour 
shall be satisfied. I would not, for 
the sake of the Avenels, have a word 
said against their representative.” 

“But,” answered Leonard, “if I 
grant this, I fear that you have some 
intention of suffering the votes that 
your resignation would release, to fa- 
vour Leslie at the expense of Egerton.” 


‘“What the deuce is Egerton to 
rou?” 

‘“* Nothing, except through my gra- 
titude to his friend Lord L’Estrange.” 

‘* Pooh! I will tell you a secret. 
Levy informs me privately that 
L’Estrange will be well satisfied if 
the choice of Lansmere fall upon Les- 
lie instead of Egerton; and I think 
I convinced my lord—for I saw him 
in London—that Egerton would have 
no chance, though Leslie might.” 

“T must think that Lord L’Es- 
trange would resist to the utmost 
any attempt to prefer Leslie—whom 
he despises—to Egerton, whom he 
honours. And, so thinking, I too 
would resist it, as you may judge by 
the speeches which have so provoked 
your displeasure.” 

“Let us cut short a yarn of talk 
which, when it comes to likings and 
dislikings, might last to almighty 
crack: I'll ask you to do nothing 
that Lord L’Estrange does not sanc- 
tion. Will that satisfy you?” 

‘‘ Certainly, provided I am assured 
of the sanction.” 

And now, the important day pre- 
ceeding the poll, the day in which the 
candidates were to be formally nomi- 
nated, and meet each other in all 
the ceremony of declared rivalship, 
dawned at last. 

The town-hall was the place se- 
lected for the occasion; and before 
sunrise, all the streets were resonant 
with music, and gay with banners. 

Audley Egerton felt that he could 
not—without incurring some just sar- 
casm on his dread to face the consti- 
tuency he had formerly represented, 
and by the malcontents of which he 
had been burned in efligy—absent 
himself from the town-hall, as he had 
done from balcony and hostel. Pain- 
ful as it was to confront Nora’s 
brother, and wrestle in public against 
all the secret memories that knit the 
strife of the present contest with the 
anguish that recalled the first—still, 
the thing must be done; and it was 
the English habit of his life to face 
with courage whatever he had to do. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE FLAGELLANTS. 


Tue annals of religious fanaticism, 
wild and extraordinary though they 
be, and abounding in startling epi- 
sodes, hardly include a more curious 
page than that recording the proceed- 
ings of a sect of half-crazed enthusi- 
asts, which, after a century’s exist- 
ence in Italy, spread northwards, 
towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, through Switzerland into Ger- 
many. Propagandism was the object 
of a crusade, whose banner and em- 
blem were the scourge instead of the 
cross; and numerous proselytes, due 
sometimes to force, but more often to 
free will, swelled, as it proceeded, the 
ranks of the strange expedition. To 
«comprehend the motives that brought 
the Flagellants across the Alps, and 
the reasons of the rapid, although 
temporary extension of their barbar- 
ous and bloody tenets, it is necessary 
to refer, in some detail, to other cir- 
cumstances of the times. 

In Germany, the first half of the 
fourteenth century was a period of 
unbounded corruption and immora- 
lity, of violence, rapine, and disorder. 
Serfdom still existed; the lower 
orders were oppressed and degraded ; 
in the cities, the burghers but just 
began to feel the strength that union 
gives, and to cling together in cor- 
porate bodies for mutual protection 
and support. Neither citizens nor 
peasants were yet strong enough to 
defend themselves against the exac- 
4ions and aggressions of the robber 
knights and tyrannical nobles, who 
levied black mail, how and when 
they pleased, and with it kept high 
festival in their sumptuous and well- 
fortified castles. The patrician fami- 
lies of the free cities of the Empire 
were connected and allied with these 
aristocratic banditti; the offspring of 
their intermarriages were reared from 
the cradle in a spirit of cruelty and 
violence towards their inferiors. The 
divisions between the higher classes 
in the towns—patricians, merchants, 
councillors, rich burgesses — were 


strongly marked, and were character- 
ised by a jealous and hostile spirit ; 
whilst the mass of the people, the 
peasants of the environs, the mecha- 


nics, who were not admissible into 
the guilds formed by their superiors, 
the large number of persons who sold 
their services to the first purchaser 
for daily bread and nightly shelter, 
led dissolute and criminal lives, and 
were not to be restrained from evil- 
doing, even by the barbarously cruel 
punishments whose application is so 
frequently recorded in the chronicles 
of the time. When good example is 
thus scarce amongst the laity of all 
degrees, one yet may hope to find it 
amongst the clergy. In the present 
instance, the search but further ex- 
poses the prevalent and deeply-rooted 
depravity. The entire body of priests 
and monks, from the great dignitaries 
of the church down to the mendicant 
friars, who tramped their daily round 
with staff and wallet, had fallen into 
discredit and contempt by the corrup- 
tion of their lives. The people con- 
demned them with one voice, and 
that was the voice of incontestible 
truth. The Emperor, Charles IV., 
himself, in a public assemblage of the 
princes of the Empire at Mayence, 
spoke openly of their misconduct, and 
no voice was uplifted in reply or re- 
futation. Bishops, neglecting their 
dioceses, girded sword and brandished 
lance in unjust wars, and even in 
frays and highway robberies ;—undig- 
nified prelates, abbots, and canons, 
passed their days in the chase and 
the tournament, and at the theatre; 
their nights in carousing, dancing, and 
worse things still. The convents 
were the temples of every vice, and 
to take the veil meant in those days 
neither more nor less than to enter 
upon a course of profligacy. Princes 
of the church were withheld by no 
sense of shame from exhibiting them- 
selves in the characters of dashing 
sportsmen, dissolute soldiers, and 
fierce banditti. At church-doors it 
was no unusual spectacle to behold 
hounds and huntsmen assembled, 
waiting for the abbot or prior then 
engaged in the celebration of the 
mass; nay, into the very interior of 
the sanctuary the robber-knights often 
penetrated, dogs and attendants at 
their heels, to summon to the joys of 
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the chase their clerical friends and 
boon companions. Even the least 
enlightened of the people were struck 
by the mockery of receiving ‘in the 
morning absolution from a_ priest 
whom they had seen, the night be- 
fore, reeling drunk upon the street, 
and shocked by the desecration of a 
sacrament administered by notorious 
evil livers. Men told each other how 
they had met priests galloping through 
the forest, with blast of horn and loud 
halloo, all dripping with the blood of 
deer and boars, on their way to say 
mass, and many tales were circulated 
of the cruelty and vindictiveness of 
those whose profession should have 
made them merciful and prompt to 
pardon. It was related of the canons 
of Limburg, on the Lahn, how they 
seized a poor woodcutter, accused of 
poaching, and chained him upon a 
stag, which fled far before it was 
slain and the expiring wretch de- 
tached from its back. Many such 
tales were told, and unfortunately 
they were for the most part true, un- 
til at last the priesthood lost all influ- 
ence with the people, who, at the 
same time, began to disregard every 
restraint of legal and social order. 
It was when vice and irreligion had 
thus attained almost the utmost 
height to which it seemed possible for 
the inventive sinfulness of man to 
carry them, that Germany was visited 
by a chastisement, the like of which 
was unknown within the memory of 
any then living. The Asiatic plague 
was a guest which, in those days, 
when the precautions taken against 
it were few and inadequate, made its 
appearance in eastern Europe at very 
brief intervals. It was nothing un- 
usual, according to old German chro- 
nicles, for a man to witness, in the 
course of his lifetime, three distinct 
and formidable inroads of that terrible 
pestilence. The one that took place 
exactly in the middle of the fourteenth 
century was unparalleled in malig- 
nity. The terrified and ignorant 
populace revived the old fable of the 
poisoning of the wells by the Jews— 
a fable supported, if not originated, 
by numbers who were interested to 
persecute that oppressed race, either 
for the sake of plunder, or to get rid 
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by violence of inconvenient creditors. 
The cry had never been raised with 
such terrible and murderous effect as 
upon that occasion. It was a period 
of disorder, and of contempt of all 
authority ; the virulence of the plague 
was unprecedented; the anthorities 
were impotent, the revenue insuffi- 
cient to take the necessary measures 
for the enforcement of law and pro- 
tection of property. An old German 
writer, Sigmund von Birken, in his 
Mirror of the Honours of the Arch- 
ducal House of Austria,* gives a- 
quaint and horrible picture of the 
universal alarm, of the ravages of the 
plague, and of the cruelties exercised 
on the Hebrews. ‘At that time,” 
he says, “all Christendom was in a 
calamitous state by reason of an un- 
heard-of cruel pestilence, which, after 
long desolating Asia, at last came into 
Europe, and, in 1348, began its ra- 
vages, which endured for three years. 
It is believed that there was then no 
place in the world that was spared by 
this scythe of death, which, for six 
years long, swept over the whole 
earth. Pope Clement had appointed 
a jubilee for the year 1350, when a 
vast multitude of persons made the 
pilgrimage to Rome; but so grievous 
was the mortality, that, out of every 
thousand, scarcely ten ever returned 
to their homes. In view of which, it 
was considered that, since the time of 
the Deluge, death had never been so 
busy upon earth. There perished a 
third, or, as others affirm, the half of 
mankind. At last most of the villages 
were left without inhabitants, and the 
poor cattle ran at large in the fields, 
for none were there to take charge of 
them. The cause of this mortality 
was said to be the Jews, who, argu- 
ing, from the discord between the 
Pope and the Emperor, the approach- 
ing downfal of Christianity, had 
formed a conspiracy against the Chris- 
tians, to destroy them secretly by 
poison. There were several Jews in 
Helvetia who, having been seized for 
other offences, confessed, under the 
torture, that they had thrown poison 
into the wells. Search was made, the 
poison was found, and the fact was 
communicated to other cities. There- 
upon, the draw-wells were every- 
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where shut up, the buckets taken 
away, and water was fetched from 
cisterns, ponds, and rivers. At the 
same time there was a cruel persecu- 
tion of the Jews; and in Strasburg, 
Basle, and other places, there were 
great revolts against the authorities 
who strove to protect them. At 
Strasburg eighteen hundred Jews 
were burned; also in Zurich a great 
number in their own burying-ground. 
At Mayence they were roasted in 
such fashion, that in St Quentin’s 
church tower a fine bell and the lead 
round the windows were melted. 
At Basle they took them to an 
island on the Rhine, fastened them 
into a wooden house, and burned it 
over their heads. Elsewhere, they 
threw them into the wells they had 
poisoned, drowned or stabbed them, 
or hurled them from the tops of 
houses, and in all imaginable ways 
slew and executed them.” Even 
had they possessed the power, it was 
not to be expected that the clergy 
would exert themselves to protect 
those whom they denounced as the 
eternal foes of Christianity, addicted 
to the black art and to all unholy 
practices, and who, moreover, were 
their formidable rivals in the trade of 
usury. In those days, he who needed 
a loan, addressed himself either to a 
rich Jew or to a wealthy convent; 
and it not unfrequently happened 
that, the convent proving the most 
Jewish of the two in the rate of in- 
terest it demanded, the preference 
was given to the Hebrews, in whose 
dependence a great number of nobles 
and citizens found themselves, as a 
natural consequence of the necessities 
entailed by their dissolute and spend- 
thrift lives. To these unscrupulous 
borrowers, a massacre of the Jews, 
a conflagration of their dwellings—in 
which bonds and receipts might be 
reduced to ashes—were anything 
but unwelcome sights; and certainly 
they were not the men to shield their 
unbelieving creditors from popular 
fury. The Jews’ only safety consist- 
ed in the purchase, by heavy subsi- 
dies, of Imperial protection. This 


was accorded them, in return for a 
large annual tribute, to receive which, 
to hear their complaints, and to de- 
fend them in case of need, végte or 
bailiffs were appointed. 


Thus be- 
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friended, the Jews, who were known 
by the style of the Kammer-Knechte, 
(servants or vassals of the Imperial 
chamber or exchequer,) indulged—at 
least the richer ones amongst them— 
in luxury and ostentation, which 
greatly augmented the hate, and 
aroused the envy, of the burghers, and 
even of the nobles. By a lavish ex- 
penditure in clothes, and at their 
feasts, they strove to indemnify them- 
selves for the many restraints imposed 
upon them by the usages of those 
days, which prohibited their appear- 
ance, even as spectators, at public 
tournaments, patrician festivals, Impe- 
rial elections, and such like pageants 
and ceremonies. They were com- 
pelled to wear caps of a peculiar 
form; and although they decorated 
these with gold embroidery, and even 
with precious stones, they were never 
safe, when they appeared in public, 
from the abuse and hootings of the 
mob. Braving all perils, however, 
and spurred by curiosity, members of 
this oppressed race not unfrequently 
ventured, in disguise, to mingle with 
the throng at some grand procession 
or ceremonial, whence, if discovered, 
they were fortunate if they escaped 
alive. To put an end to such risks, 
to enable their wives and daughters 
to display their beauty and their 
jewels in the high places of the Chris- 
tian, no sacrifice appeared too great 
to the wealthy and ambitious de- 
scendants of Abraham. The jingle 
of their money-bags was a well- 
known and a welcome sound at the 
Imperial court of Prague. Charles 
IV. was constantly at his wits’ 
end for money; and the Jews were 
ever ready to bid high for favours and 
privileges which should ultimately 
increase their wealth and narrow the 
broad line of demarcation between 
them and their Christian fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Never was all the protection they 
could possibly obtain—even at the 
sacrifice of their entire worldly goods 
—more urgently needed by the Jews 
of Germany than during the frightful 
pestilence of 1348. Spreading like 
wildfire over the land, the Plague, as 
if sent by God to punish the prevalent 
corruption, struck down its victims 
by thousands. The haughty robber 
knight, the arrogant patrician, the 
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pompous counsellor, the wealthy mer- 


chant, sank under its venomous 
breath as promptly as the toiling and 
hardly-used serf. The Plague was a 
terrible teacher of the equality of all 
things earthly. But to whom were 
the victims to turn, in their hour of 
agony and despair, for that spiritual 
consolation which should smoothe their 
brief and painful path to the grave? 
The clergy, as we have already seen, 
had fallen into contempt, and had 
forfeited their influence and the con- 
fidence of their flock. They crept 
into their innermost apartments, and 
strove, by fumigations and exorcisms, 
to keep at bay the demon of disease. 
Then there crossed the Alps a strange 
army of fanatics, chanting wild 
hymns, lacerating their bodies with 
knotted scourges, and proclaiming, 
wherever they went, that in such 
self-torture alone was to be found 
hope in this world and salvation in 
the next. The spirit of the time was 
ripe for the reception of these frantic 
enthusiasts. Abandoned by their 
priests, sunk in misery and vice, the 
multitude clamoured for a miracle to 
save them, and deemed they beheld 
this miracle in the apparition of the 
Flagellants. Like the Plague, these 
fanatics taught a lesson of equality ; 
for to them the palace and the cottage, 
the sanctuary and the fortress, must 
alike be opened. The oppressed and 
ill-treated flocked to the banner of 
the new sect; serfs cast off their 
collars and grasped the scourge ; 
everywhere poverty revolted against 
wealth. The anti-social and impos- 
sible doctrines of equality in all things, 
which we have seen revived in our 
times by political visionaries and de- 
signing adventurers, were then put 
forward in the garb of religious fana- 
ticism. In each case, the manner 
was appropriate to the age. The 
time had arrived, the Flagellants said, 
when the rich should become poor 
and the poor rich: there was to be a 
change in all things; temporal govern- 
ment was at an end, and a spiritual 
power should be installed in its stead. 
Their doctrines harmonised with the 
temper of the time, and were fascinat- 
ing to the lower orders. Their per- 
sons were considered sacred ; every- 
where they were hospitably received ; 
the vengeance of the populace would 
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have overtaken any who dared refuse 
them shelter. From the villages and 
hamlets near which they passed, the 
country people joined them in crowds, 
and when they entered a town they 
became de facto its rulers. Every 
master of a house had then to fear 
that serfs and servants would quit 
him without a word of notice, and 
return, perhaps, a few hours later, 
arrayed in the becrossed garment of 
the Flagellants, to impose themselves 
as pampered guests upon those whose 
domestics they had, till that day, 
been. Fearful of exciting a general 
revolt, the authorities dared not in- 
terfere; the clergy, well knowing 
that one of the objects of the Flagel- 
lants was to rouse the people against 
them, and rendered timid by their 
evil consciences, shut themselves in 
their convents, leaving the undis- 
turbed possession of the churches 
to the intruders, who had already 
supplanted them in the favour of 
the people. Proclaiming themselves 
chosen instruments to bring the whole 
of mankind to penance and to recon- 
ciliation with God, the Flagellants 
abode but a short time in one place, 
and so were the more. patiently en- 
dured—things relapsing, after their 
departure, into their former tranquil- 
lity. In every town where they 
halted for a while, they held solemn 
processions; singing their grim chorus, 
scourging themselves, and compelling 
the sacristans and church-servants to 
accompany their rites with ringing of 
bells. And so unsettled was the re- 
ligious feeling of the time, so great 
was the craving after some fixed creed 
upon which to lean in those days of 
pestilence and sudden death, that this 
dismal fanaticism, so opposed in every 
way to the mild doctrines of pure 
Christianity, made its way into fami- 
lies of the higher classes ; and persons 
of rank and fortune, ashamed to join 
the public processions of the Flagel- 
lants, scourged themselves in private 
to such a degree as to injure health, 
and even endanger life. 

If the objects of the Flagellants 
were originally disinterested, they did 
not long continue so, and their efforts 
soon ceased to be solely directed to 
the conversion and reformation of 
their fellow men. Spoiled by power 
and by the homage paid them, they 
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. became overbearing, and covetous of 


earthly pleasures and advantages. 
Their strict abstinence was in most 
instances a mere hypocritical veil for 
sensual indulgences; their lives were 
dissolute, their excesses innumerable. 
Their persecution of the Jews, first 
instituted on religious grounds, and 
on the pretext of the poisoned wells, 
redoubled in fierceness when its ob- 
ject became to obtain possession of 
the wealth of the unfortunate unbe- 
lievers, whose plundered houses and 
burned bodies marked the passage of 
the fanatics through Switzerland, 
Swabia, and Alsatia, to the flourish- 
ing Free City of Frankfort on the 
Maine. 

A period so eventful as that whose 
leading features we have sketched, 
affords tempting opportunities to the 
romance-writer. It has suggested to 
Mr George Doring, a novelist, much 
better known in Germany than in 
England, a striking groundwork for 
his tale of the Geiselfahrt, which 
opens, on the eve of the entrance of 
the Flagellants into Frankfort, with 
a meeting, in a pleasant valley of the 
Taunus mountains, between Pater 
Clarus, a mendicant friar, and Salen- 
tine vom Rhein, the eldest son of a 
patrician family in the Free City, who 
is returning home after completing 
his medical studies in Paris, in the 
eager hope of restoring sight to his 
blind mother, and of doing good ser- 
vice to his fellow-citizens in that day 
of pestilence and mortality. When 
descending the Rhine from Strasburg, 
the Physician- Knight has encountered 
a column of the Flagellants, whom 
he compares to a swarm of locusts, 
marking their passage by ravage and 
desolation. ‘* Woe to him,” he says, 
‘* who refuses to accompany them, or 
who denies them respect and all things 
that they require! A frightful de- 
lirium, begotten beneath the glowing 
sky of Italy, has taken possession of 
them ; they rave against themselves, 
they curse themselves, and make con- 
fession of the most horrible crimes; 
they reject all control, whether secu- 
lar or ecclesiastical ; blood alone is to 
reconcile them with the Divinity! 
Many thousand men and women, grey- 
headed patriarchs, young maidens and 
children, fill the churches and the 
adjacent squares ; their howl of la- 


mentation fills the air, their bleeding 
lacerated bodies excite horror and 
disgust. But how many are there not 
amongst them, with whom this frenzy 
serves merely as a mask for the gra- 
tification of the basest appetites!’ 
After accompanying Salentine to the 
houseof his father, Hanns vom Rheine, 
who holds the high and respected office 
of Imperial végt, or guardian of the 
Jews in Frankfort, the reader is con- 
ducted into a forest, distant from that 
city but a few short leagues. On a 
small clearing, separated from the high- 
road by a birch-wood, and bounded 
on the other sides by the rugged wall 
of a semicircular stone- quarry, whose 
two extremities extend to the trees, 
a band of strolling players have estab- 
lished their bivouac, and watch, in 
hungry anticipation, the bubbling of 
a mighty kettle, to which various 
foragers have contributed their quota 
—not always acquired, to judge from 
appearances, in a manner strictly 
legitimate. The fowl and hare, goose 
and sucking pig, beans and turnips, 
emit, however, as savoury an odour 
as if they had been purchased instead 
of pillaged. A small barrel of wine, 
produced from the single cart which 
conveys the whole property and pro- 
perties of the company, perfects the 
feast, under whose favourable influence 
the players, some of whom act import- 
ant partsin the novel, are introduced to 
the reader by the nicknames by which 
at that time it was customary for 
persons of that profession to be 
known. Thus Felician, the duz or 
manager, has received, by reason of 
the amiable grin with which it is his 
custom to invest his countenance 
when speaking or spoken to, the 
significant surname of Sweetbutter ; 
the prima donna and jeune premicre 
of the troop, a young lady of some 
beauty and great pretensions, is 
known as Vanity Peal-o’-bells, an 
appellation for which she was cer- 
tainly not indebted to her parents and 
sponsors ; whilst the languishing and 
outrageously conceited guitar-player, 
who accompanies Miss Vanity’s trills 
and roulades, is spoken of only as 
Muskflower. Besides these prominent 
personages, the troop includes a Jack- 
pudding or buffoon, strongly suspected 
of Judaism, and a number of other 
men and women, rope-dancers, jug- 
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glers, cup and ball players, posture 
masters, and the like. In the back- 
ground is the cart, in and about which 
the children of the players are dis- 
porting themselves, hiding in the 
dragon which St George has so often 
perforated, and creeping into the 
“Hell,” in which (and this was a 
never-failing hit with the audiences 
of those days) bad women and fools 
were baked. The banquet over, the 
wine drunk, the careless vagrants 
prepare for departure. Then comes 
the following striking scene :— 

‘“* The sinking sun now warned the 
strollers that they had no time to 
lose if they wished to reach before 
nightfall the great imperial and com- 
mercial city which was the goal of 
that day’s march. Trumpet and 
drum gave the usual signal, produ- 
cing instant and general activity, and 
in a few minutes the cooking utensils, 
the empty wine-barrel, and whatever 
else would repay transport, were 
loaded upon the cart beside the dra- 
gon. The fair Vanity, aided by the 
dux, also took her place in the vehicle ; 
whilst Muskflower, slinging his guitar 
picturesquely over his shoulder by a 
silken ribbon, stood prepared, like 
some adventurous Troubadour, to pro- 
secute on foot his eccentric wander- 
ings. The children of the troop clung 
to the cart, and the Jack-pudding, to 
whom an old custom assigned the 
office of driver, endeavoured, by the 
sharp application of a goad, to get 
the lame and solitary draught-horse 
into motion. The greater number of 
the strollers, their hunger appeased 
by the recent meal, and their spirits 
cheered by the wine, displayed a noisy 
gaiety which contrasted strangely 
With the beggarly exterior of many 
amongst them. But not one could 
compare, for oddity of appearance, 
with Felician Sweetbutter. His tall 
meagre figure towered above all, and 
his whining voice was continually 
audible in fruitless exhortations to 
order and quiet. 

‘* But the prosecution of the harm- 
less plans of these poor strollers was 
destined to be cruelly frustrated. 
The Jack-pudding had just succeeded 
in making the lame horse move on, 
the manager was about to take his 
place at the head of the troop, when 
there suddenly arose, from the depths 
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of the surrounding forest, a dismal 
but potent chant, intoned by many 
hundreds of voices, and mingled with 
howlings and lamentations, and with 
the noise of a rapidly approaching 
multitude. 

‘““¢The Scourgers! The Scour- 
gers!’ Such was the cry of horror 
that burst on the instant from the 
lips of the players, who, as though 
scattered by a storm-blast, flew in 
all directions. But whithersoever 
they turned their faces, they were 
met by the penitential chant of the 
Flagellants, who approached from all 
sides and rapidly enclosed the terri- 
fied band in a circle which each mo- 
ment contracted. 

* ¢ Come hither all, who will atone, 
Thus we avoid in hell to moan ; 
Lucifer is an ill compan: 

Whom he catches 

In pitch he washes!” 


Such was the uncouth warning which 
issued, in hideous and _ sepulchral 
strains, from every bush and thicket, 
and with it kept time the blows of 
the scourges, the sighs and groans of 
the penitents. The female portion of 
the strollers ran to and fro with their 
children, wringing their hands _ in 
extremity of consternation ; the men 
sought to save themselves by perilous 
paths leading up into the quarry, but 
found their progress barred, in attain- 
ing a certain height, by steep preci- 
pices impossible to surmount. At 
the very first alarm, Vanity Peal-o’- 
bells had sprung from the cart, and 
now clung trembling to the arm of 
the manager, who himself seemed to 
have lost all presence of mind as he 
gazed, with the displeasing smile 
which had become habitual to his 
features, in the direction where the 
song most loudly sounded. Accus- 
tomed to bow to the buffets of fate, 
he seemed not to conceive the idea 
of possible resistance to, or escape 
from, a coming evil. Muskflower’s 
conduct was in striking contrast to 
this apathy. None sought an asylum 
more promptly than the guitar-player, 
or were so fortunate in finding one. 
At the very first notes of the gloomy 
chant of the Flagellants, his conceited 
hope of turning them, by the melo- 
dious strains of his instrument, from 
self-torture to worldly joys, was 
utterly obliterated. A few agile 
2k 
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bounds brought him to the rear of 
the cart, into which he climbed, and 
pliantly packed his slender and dimi- 
nutive figure, as well as his beloved 

itar, into the interior of the dragon. 

here he trusted to escape the obser- 
vation of the terrible fanatics, who 
were wont mercilessly to compel all 
whom they found upon their road 
to become sharers in their pain- 
ful penance. But the man who, of 
all the company, displayed the most 
terror-stricken countenance was pre- 
cisely he whose calling enjoined un- 
ceasing mirth, merriment, and jest. 
The fear of death in his pallid features, 
the hair of his head—from which his 
round cap had fallen off—standing 
upon end, his limbs convulsively 
quivering, the Jack-pudding clung to 
the spokes of one of his cart-wheels. 
He would have fallen to the ground 
but for the stay thus afforded to his 
trembling hands. Incapable of arti- 
culation, his lips were yet in continual 
movement, as though he strove to 
speak, whilst his voice refused its 
service. 

‘* Still chanting their gloomy can- 
ticle, a body of Flagellants now 
appeared upon the road leading from 
the highway, whilst other detachments 
emerged from side-paths and openings 
in the forest, singing, groaning, la- 
menting, and cursing themselves. 
Two men, who preceded the main body, 
bore blood-red banners, blazoned with 
numerous black crosses, in their left 
hands, whilst their right brandished 
knotted scourges, twined with thorns, 
whose blows fell, in measured cadence, 
upontheir half-naked bodies. Streams 
of blood testified to the severity of the 
penance, whilst many an old scar 
told of the constancy with which it 
had been practised. The example 
of the two men was followed by all 
who came after them ; followed, too, 
by those who issued in small parties 
from the bushes. Slowly and gloomily 
the whole of the Flagellants strode 
forward, interrupting their dull mo- 
notonous song only by the blows of 
the scourges, which unmercifully cut 
into their bare shoulders. The rear 
of the column that approached by the 
carriage-road was brought up by a 
number of women and _ children, 
marching two and two like the men. 
Amongst them was remarkable a 
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woman of lofty stature, and of a 
countenance which still bore traces 
of former beauty. She raged more 
furiously against herself than did any 
of her companions of either sex. 
Her hair streamed wildly and unre- 
strained over her shoulders ; her eyes 
cast gleaming and uncertain glances. 

‘‘ Meanwhile the strollers, finding 
escape impossible, crowded together, 
a dismayed and palpitating group, 
upon the spot of their recent bivouac, 
awaiting what should occur. Only 
the Jack-pudding, incapable of move- 
ment or decision, remained, as if 
spell-bound, grappled to the wheel; 
and Muskflower, the guitar-player, 
kept himself perfectly still and mo- 
tionless in the strange hiding-place to 
which fear had driven-him. Vanity 
still hung on the manager’s arm, and 
overwhelmed him with anxious ques- 
tions. 

‘‘¢ What will happen, say you, fair 
Vanity ?’ was the discouraging reply 
she at last obtained. ‘ Why, simply 
this: for a fortnight or so we must 
give up our profession of strolling 
players, and submit ourselves to the 
sharp discipline of strolling scourgers. 
Your delicate shoulders will taste of 
the cruel lash; your ruddy lips will 
sing, instead of joyous and loving 
ditties, the dismal songs of yonder 
penitents. Submit with all resigna- 
tion, sweet Vanity! Look upon it as 
a part in a play which must be played 
out. One can use one’s-self to any- 
thing. The fortnight will have an 
end, and then we may once more 
laugh and sing, and be joyful.’ 

‘** Thus spoke Felician Sweetbutter, 
his features decked with their usual 
strange smile. The whole open space 
was now occupied by the Flagellants ; 
their gloomy chant was repeated by 
more than a thousand throats ; their 
numbers seemed to extend far away 
into the forest. Then the two chiefs 
or masters waved the banners that 
served as insignia of their rank, and 
the whole assemblage burst out in 
chorus with the words— 


“¢ Christ was comforted with gall, 
So let us all in crosses fall !’ 


And straightway the whole of the 
Flagellants, with the exception of the 
Masters, stretched out their arms, and 
fell, in the form of crosses, with their 
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faces to the ground. Thus prostrate, 
they repeated the words in yelling 


and despairing accents. Some laid 
themselves stiff upon their backs, to 
indicate that they did penance for 
murder committed ; others uplifted 
two fingers of the right hand, thus 
confessing themselves perjured; whilst 
others, in various ways customary 
amongst them, declared the nature of 
the crimes of which they had been 
guilty. At last the chant degenerated 
into a wild howl; many were seized 
with convulsions; some uttered the 
most frightful imprecations against 
themselves. Then, at another sign 
from the Masters’ flags, these fanatical 
howlings ceased, the Flagellants rose 
from the ground, veiled their bleeding 
shoulders with black cloths, on which 
crosses were sewn, and then, appa- 
rently, for the first time remarked the 
presence of the terrified and anxious 
group of strolling players. 

‘One of the Masters, a tall young 
man, whose livid countenance and 
glaring eyes gave him the look of a 
lunatic, cast gloomy and ominous 
glances at the strangers. He had not 
the appearance of a German; his 
aquiline nose, dark eyes, and bronzed 
complexion, told of southern origin. 
His colleague, who stood beside him, 
a little man with a wily expression of 
countenance, was the first to break the 
stillness that now prevailed. 

“* Lift up your voice, Master 
Galeazzo,’ he cried, ‘and say what 
we shall do with these? Everything 
denotes them to be Satan’s own chil- 
dren, emissaries from the prince of 
darkness to seduce and ensnare Chris- 
tians. Sin and vanity are their 
errand upon earth ;: for them will 
penance be wholesome—to them shall 
the scourge prove the palm-branch of 
atonement !’ 

‘*** Come hither, all who will atone!’ 
exclaimed the Italian Galeazzo in a 
hollow tone, as be laid his right hand 
heavily upon Felician’s shoulder. 
‘ Thou repentest thy sins, my brother ; 
thou wilt do penance, thou and thy 
companions, and willingly wilt thou 
chastise thy sinful body, and cause thy 
blood to flow under the lash, to do 
pleasure to God and the Saviour, 
and to avert, through their grace, the 
grievous mortality that now ravages 
the world.’ 
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‘*Too well did the strollers know 
that a refusal would infallibly awaken 
the wrath of the fanatics to an extent 
that might endanger their lives. Re- 
signing themselves, therefore, to an 
inevitable misfortune, they put on 
the cloaks, embroidered with crosses, 
which were presented to them by offi- 
cious Flagellants, and accepted, with- 
out betraying their repugnance, the 
knotted and thorny scourges. distri- 
buted by the second Master, a cobbler 
from Basle, Godebrecht by name. 
Pretty Vanity alone was unable to 
suppress a deep sigh as she took in 
hand the terrible instrument that was 
to lacerate her delicate body. Galeazzo 
heard the sigh. With a wild glance 
he turned to the troop of female Fla- 
gellants, who were assembled in the 
background apart from the men. 

“¢ Hither, Joffriede!’ he cried. 
‘Take these women and children in 
thy charge. Here, if I err not, is a 
stiff-necked sinner who has drained 
to the very dregs the cup of worldly 
pleasures. For great sin, heavy 
penance! Scourge thyself, unhappy 
wretch—scourge thyself!’ continued 
he, addressing poor Vanity. ‘ Only 
with thine own blood canst thou wash 
out the stains upon thy soul. At the 
Lord’s command the angel of death 
has arisen! He has spread his dusky 
wings, and from them the plague- 
poison rains down upon the children 
of men! In the hearts of sinners the 
seed finds fertile soil! Its germ is 
disease, its fruit is death! Fall down 
and humble thyself in thine iniquities, 
chastise the corrupt flesh, let the sin- 
ful blood flow! Who shall say that 
he is pure from sin? It is the por- 
tion of the prince of hell, which he lays 
in our cradles at our birth; it is the 
deadly foe that rages within us, and 
that we must wrestle with and root 
out from our souls and from our flesh ! 
Scourge thyself! scourge thyself!’ 


“¢ For God we shed our blood to-day, 
So shall we wash our sins away !” 


‘* Joffriede, the woman who, as we 
have already mentioned, distinguished 
herself above all her companions by 
the violence of her demeanour and 
self-castigation, stepped forward at 
Galeazzo’s bidding, grasped the hand 
of the struggling Vanity, and dragged 
her violently into the ranks of the 
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female Flagellants. At a sign from 
her, the remaining women, and the 
children belonging to the band of 
strollers, followed her with trembling 
steps and piteous mien. 

““¢ Henceforward here is your 
place!’ said Joffriede, the Mistress 
of the women, in a harsh severe voice. 
* Henceforward let no thoughts, but 
that of repentance and atonement, 
harbour in your souls. Confess your 
sins to the Masters ; they will judge 
of them, and apportion your penance. 
Spare not your bodies; bethink ye 
that, with each blow that you deal to 
the foe within you, you advance a 
step to heaven. You are forbidden 
to converse with men without my 
permission. In these children, too, 
the spirit of hell is already active. 
Save them from his power: drive him 
out, and send him back to the realm of 
darkness with his object unachieved. 
Scourge them! scourge them! The 
sight of their blood is pleasing to God, 
who gave that of his only Son for sin- 
ful man. Who loves her child, let her 
scourge him and put him to penance!’ 

*¢The mothers trembled, the children 
wept; Joffriede gazed at them with 
an expression of cruel joy. . . . 
She was the fit associate of the hor- 
rible fanatic Galeazzo. By the 
example of their frantic penance and 
self-martyrdom the pair dominated 
the horde of Flagellants, their fol- 
lowers ; whilst Godebrecht the cobbler 
employed his seeming sanctity as a 
means of contenting his avarice, and 
did his utmost to augment, by cruelty 
and violence, the awe and terror which 
the sect inspired. 

‘“‘ The strollers were separated and 
disseminated in the ranks of the Fla- 
gellants. With a mournful counte- 
nance the manager sought to discover 
the lambs of his scattered flock. 
Himself placed between Galeazzo 
and Godebrecht, he could venture 
but stolen glances around him. On 
beholding Vanity by the side of the 
stern and gloomy Joffriede, he could 
not restrain the singular smile which 
usually served as preface to his dis- 
course. But it quickly faded away 
again, for, guarded as he was by the 
two Masters of the terrible sect, how 
could he venture to address to the 
unfortunate songstress words of con- 
solation and hope ? 
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‘*¢ The centre of the clearing, where, 
so short a time previously, the players 
had held their joyous repast, was now 
bare of everything worth notice, ex- 
cept the cart with the baggage and 
properties. This cart still served as 
support to the Jack-pudding, who 
continued incapable of thought or 
action. The unfortunate buffoon, 
grappled to his wheel, had beheld, 
with unspeculative gaze, the meta- 
morphosis of his jovial comrades into 
rigid penitents. Evidently he had 
no clear conception of what passed 
before his eyes ; a nameless and inex- 
plicable terror absorbed all his facul- 
ties. Presently his piteous figure at- 
tracted the attention of Godebrecht, 
who approached him with a scornful 
and malignant smile. 

“© ¢Friend,’ said the cobbler of 
Basle, ‘methinks I should know thee! 
Have we not already met in the good 
city of Strasburg? Wert thou not 
one of those who, convicted of having 
poisoned the wells to destroy good 
Christians, awaited in the cathedral 
square the just punishment of their 
crimes? Speak, accursed crucifier of 
the Redeemer! Canst thou deny that 
thou art a foe of the faithful, a Jew 
poisoner, who, with his accomplices 
in crime, has brought about and 
spread the deadly pestilence ? ’ 

‘‘ At the approach and words of 
the cobbler, the buffoon showed symp- — 
toms of returning consciousness. His 
arms, relaxing their hold of the 
cartwheel, sank pendant by his sides, 
and he fell at Godebrecht’s feet, fore- 
boding the dismal fate which he 
once already had escaped but by 
the merest accident. He would have 
risen and spoken, but in the attempt 
his strength again failed him, and 
again he sank senseless to the 
earth, overpowered by the fear of 
death. 

“¢A Jew! a Jew!’ yelled the 
Flagellants, with a terrible outbreak 
of fanatical fury. ‘ Fire here! faggots 
and a pile! The poisoner, the Re- 
deemer’s foe, must burn !’ 

“A sign from Galeazzo reduced 
the raving multitude to tranquillity. 
He approached the buffoon, who lay 
motionless on the ground and sharply 
scrutinised his features. His eye 


gleamed, the dark veins upon his 
brow were distended. 
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‘¢6¢T¢ is one of those who, not satis- 
fied with having done God’s Son to 
death upon the cross, would fain ex- 
tirpate the believers in his holy word,’ 
said the Italian between his set teeth. 
‘We will do a good work; we will 
do judgment on the child of Belial. 
His brethren have atoned their crimes 
in flames of fire and in the deep 
waters of rivers; he shall be buried 
with his sin, he shall die the death 
which so many blessed martyrs have 
met at the hands of these devil’s 
worshippers. Stone him!’ he shouted 
in a terrible voice. ‘ Hurl down upon 
him yonder rocky wall, that his bones 
may be crushed, and that the memory 
of his punishment may endure, a per- 
petual warning, in the monument that 
covers him !’ 

‘* Hundreds of hands were ready to 
execute the order of the fierce Italian. 
With frantic yells and cries, the Fla- 
gellants, Godebrecht at their head, 
seized the unhappy follower of the 
Jewish law, and dragged him to a 
prominent place in the vicinity of the 
quarry. Life seemed to have already 
left him. In his deathlike swoon he 
was totally unconscious of the prepa- 
rations for the frightful death that 
awaited him. In vain did Felician 
raise his imploring voice; in vain did 
Vanity, notwithstanding her dislike 
to the buffoon, weep for his impend- 
ing fate: the manager’s words were 
unheard in the general tumult, the 
singer’s tears were wholly disregarded. 
Upon a slight elevation of the ground, 
selected as scaffold for this impromptu 
execution, the unfortunate victim lay 
motionless. A merciful fate spared 
him at least the physical suffering of 
a martyr’s doom. His eyes were 
closed, his features distorted, his 
countenance ashy pale. 

‘‘ Then sprang the ferocious Gale- 
4ZzZ0 upon a stone near at hand, so as 
to be seen by all. The Flagellants 
formed a deep circle round their vic- 
tim — all armed with fragments of 
stone, which lay in great quantity 
at the foot of the quarry. The gaze 
of all was riveted on Galeazzo, 


who, with a seemingly supernatural 
strength, held, poised with both hands 
above his head, an enormous stone, 
with which he took aim at the head 
of the Jew, who lay but few paces in 
his front. 
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‘*¢ Accursed be the murderer of the 
Saviour!’ he suddenly exclaimed, in 
a shrill tone, distinctly heard by the 
most distant of the crowd. At the 
same moment he hurled the mass of 
stone at the miserable object of his 
persecution. A thousand voices 
echoed his cry; countless stones fol- 
lowed the one he had cast, and, upon 
the spot where, an instant before, 
the Jew’s motionless body had been 
visible, there now was seen a stone- 
heap of considerable height and cir- 
cumference, from beneath which a 
stream of thick black blood slowly 
trickled forth. 

“The inhuman fury and mad zeal 
of the Flagellants seemed satisfied by 
the living sacrifice just offered up. 
At a signal from the flags of the 
Masters, the fanatics formed them- 
selves into a long column, two deep, 
and slowly left the scene of their 
cruelty, moving in the direction of 
the high-road. The Masters struck 
up a verse of their usual song of 
penance, and the whole assemblage: 
joined in the gloomy strain, which: 
resounded from the far distance long: 
after the strange procession had. 
quitted the shade of the forest. 

** When all was again quite still— 
when some time, indeed, had elapsed 
since the last note had died away—a 
slight stir was perceptible in the 
pasteboard body of the dragon in the 
cart, whose wretched horse, during 
the whole of these events, had shown 
not the slightest disposition to stir 
from the place. The movement of 
the monster’s body increased, pre- 
sently the creature raised itself up; 
and then, creeping slowly and cau- 
tiously from its interior, the guitar- 
player, Muskflower, made his appear- 
ance, and looked shily and timidly 
around him, as if to make sure that all 
danger was over of his being com- 
pelled to take scourge in hand and. 
quit music for flagellation. Convinced: 
that he had nothing moie to fear, he 
jumped from the cart and scampered 
away into the very thickest part of 
the forest, abandoning horse and 
vehicle, which, considering the con- 
dition of the former, could only have 
impeded, instead of accelerating, his 
flight.” 

Mr Doring’s novel does not aspire 
to multiplied complications and start- 
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ling surprises ; its aim is to preserve 
the memory and spread the knowledge 
of certain singular events and usages 
of a remote and romantic period of 
German history. The author’s chief 
skill is shown in grouping upon one 
canvass, without crowding or appear- 
ance of effort, so many of the types 
and peculiarities of the time. With 
true German industry, he has dived 
deep into the chronicles and poetical 
relics of those days. In his mode of 
handling his subject there is a mani- 
fest but perhaps an involuntary imita- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott. Pater Clarus, 
although of a less belligerent nature 
than the Clerk of Copmanhurst, has 
touches which recall the boon com- 
panion of Coeur-de-Lion; and if the 
Jew Simeon Stork and his daughter 
Cheyle are in character as opposite 
as well may be to Isaac of York and 
the high-souled Rebecca, the lists of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch will nevertheless 
occur to the memory of most readers 
when they meet the rich Israelite and 
his daughter at the annual banquet, 
known as the Stag Feast, held at the 
house of the Lateran in Frankfort on 
the Maine. The two Jews repair 
thither in disguise, are discovered, ill- 
treated, and narrowly escape with life, 
for which they are indebted to the 
gallant and vigorous interference of 
Salentine vom Rheine and of a monk 
of the order of Grey Penitents, who is 
an important character in the tale. 
He goes by the name of Master Lucas, 
wears a mask which none have ever 
seen removed, and which is said to 
conceal the ravages of leprosy, that 
terrible disease, then a sentence of 
banishment from the world and of 
total exclusion from intercourse with 
man. Master Lucas, however, has 
found indirect means of maintaining 
such intercourse. From his seclusion 
in the Ingelheimer Meadow, a small 
island on the Rhine, he sends forth 
tender sonnets and sweetly melancholy 
verses which have won him a reputa- 
tion throughout all Germany. Salen- 
tine, whose medical education and cul- 
tivated intellect place him above vul- 
gar prejudice, and who discredits the 
contagion of leprosy, has visited the 
recluse in his log-hut upon the Rhine, 
and wonders to recognise him in the 
crowded city. He would fain accost 
him, but the crowd and tumult sepa- 
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rate them; and when he has left Cheyle 
in safety at her house door, and re- 
turns to the river’s bank, where the 
monk is making superhuman efforts 
to save the Jew, the church bells 
suddenly clang, and the dismal song 
of the Flagellants is heard, as the 
head of their column appears upon 
the bridge connecting the suburb of 
Sachsenhausen with the city of Frank- 
fort. This creates a diversion suffi- 
ciently powerful to draw off even the 
Jew-detesting mob of the Free City ; 
the great event, long expected, of the 
Flagellants’ entrance, distracts the 
attention of all from the panting 
Israelite and his cowled protector ; 
the populace hurry to meet the fana- 
tics—some, doubtless, with intent to 
join them; but none, certainly, with 
very friendly feelings and intentions 
towards the authorities and upper 
classes. The Jew is saved; the 
monk has disappeared, and Salentine 
seeks him in vain. 

‘* That which had occurred, upon 
the passage of the Flagellants, in other 
cities of Switzerland and Germany, 
was repeated upon their entrance into 
Frankfort. Peasants had preceded 
them, and announced their coming, 
but none had thought or dared to 
shut the gates against them. And, 
indeed, they followed so closely upon 
the heels of their rustic heralds, that 
there was no time for the city autho- 
rities to decide upon measures which 
ought to have been sooner taken. 
Like an interminable procession of 
grim spectres, a train of gloomy 
figures, whose naked backs and 
shoulders bore the scars of their piti- 
less scourging, streamed over the 
bridge to the cathedral, 


* Come hither all, who will atone ! ’ 


Before the fanatics reached the cathe- 
dral, these words, acting like a charm, 
drew hundreds to their blood-stained 
banner. Spacious as was the edifice, 
it could not contain all who sought 
admission. The open space around 
it, and the adjacent streets, were 
thronged with the intruders. The 
cathedral was completely illuminated; 
on the square and in the streets 
burned links and _pitch-torches. 
When the thousand-voiced song 
ceased, there was heard the whistling 
and slashes of the scourges, the groans 
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and sighs of the penitents, the denun- 
ciations and the curses they ejacu- 
lated against themselves, and against 
their sins. In short, the scene in the 
forest was repeated in the town, but 
upon a greater scale. . . . . In 
the course of the following day, the 
Flagellants made several processions 
through the city. Their song of pen- 
ance, resounding afar, the noise of 
the bell-ringers, whom they compelled 
to accompany them, set in motion 
not only all the townspeople, but also 
the adjacent rural population, which 
swarmed into Frankfort. And when 
those whom curiosity thus attracted, 
beheld the ghastly figures of the 
Flagellants, with the bleeding wounds 
upon their bare shoulders, with their 
eyes seemingly transfigured and their 
features convulsed by a martyr’s ec- 
stasy; when, in the full tide of gloomy 
harmony, there burst upon their ears 
the warning summons to penance and 
atonement—then did the throng of 
spectators, struck with the idea that 
these penitents were specially chosen 
to reconcile mankind with Heaven, 
burst out into a loud cry of lamenta- 
tion, which blended strangely with the 
notes of the song; then did numbers 
press forward to be invested by the 
Masters with the becrossed garment 
of salvation, and to be received into 
the fellowship of the penitents.” 
Although the plague, at the time of 
the Flagellants’ arrival at Frankfort, 
had abated somewhat of its fury, it 
still committed great ravages, and the 
people were under the full influence 
of the terror it inspired. It happened 
that the Jews, either by accident, or 
in consequence of their more habitu- 
ally temperate mode of life, had suf- 
fered less than the Christians—a 
questionable advantage, since it drew 
upon them the suspicions of the pre- 
judiced mob, and gave occasion to 
their numerous enemies to revive the 
old malignant story of the poisoned 
wells. And many desperate charac- 
ters, of the dregs of the people, had 
been heard openly to say that they 
awaited only the coming of the Fla- 
gellants to put the houses of the Is- 
raelites to sack and pillage, and their 
inmates to the same cruel death suf- 
fered by their brethren in Basle and 
Strasburg. The execution of these 
threats was deferred, or, at any rate 
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is deferred by Mr Doring, to the lat- 
ter part of his novel, and to the eve 
of the expulsion of the fanatics from 
the city. In the mean time, the plot 
of the book is developed. Cheyle 
Stork, having fallen desperately in 
love with Salentine, bribes the Rabbi 
and physician, Manasseh Ben Aher, 
with the promise of a costly turquoise 
and a ruby of immense value, to 
compose a philter, which shall secure 
her the affections of the young patri- 
cian. It is to be administered by the 
Rabbi himself, as a newly discovered 
and precious medicament, which he 
wishes the Christian leech to taste, 
when he meets Salentine in the hos- 
pitals. Amongst other ingredients, 
essential to the philter, is the blood 
of a Christian maiden. This, Cheyle, 
whose blind passion recoils from no 
crime, engages to provide. Imagina, 
a child whom Salentine courage- 
ously rescued from amongst festering 
corpses in a house where all but she 
had perished of the plague, is kid- 
napped by the treacherous retainers 
who supply, in Herr vom Rheine’s 
establishment, the place of his serfs— 
now in the ranks of the Flagellants. 
Fortunately the conversation between 
Cheyle and the Rabbi, which occurs 
in the night in the Jew’s cemetery, 
is overheard by Felician Sweetbutter, 
who, weary of whipping himself, has 
fled the society of Galeazzo and Gode- 
brecht, and taken temporary refuge 
in a tomb. Disguising himself as a 
Jew, he enters the Rabbi’s service 
and defeats his criminal projects. A 
well-contrived incident comes next. 
Muskflower, who has also managed 
to evade the vigilance of the scourgers, 
and whose immense vanity is not in 
the least abated by his compulsory 
penance, hears of Simeon Stork’s 
handsome daughter and teeming cof- 
fers, and of Cheyle’s unbounded in- 
fluence over her parent. The musi- 
cian resolves to win the daughter and 
possess the wealth; his personal fas- 
cinations, aided by the strains of his 
guitar, insure him, he believes, a 
prompt and signal victory over the 
heart of the beautiful Israelite. He 


finds means of access to her garden 
terrace, and is pestering her with 
high-flown protestations, which she 
receives with ineffable scorn, when the 
voice of her father close at hand is 
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heard. Pitying the panic-terror of 
her contemptible admirer, she con- 
ceals him—as the only means of sav- 
ing him from Simeon’s dagger — in 
a large chest made of thick wicker- 
work, where she keeps the precious 
jewels with which her father’s pride 
has adorned her. The chest, which 
had once contained the dowry of 
Cheyle’s mother, and which has been 
preserved by the daughter for the 
same purpose, is abundantly capacious 
for the diminutive form of the stroll- 
ing minstrel. The crevices of the 
wicker-work allow the passage of just 
enough air to keep him from suffoca- 
tion, and permit him to hear much 
of what passes around him. To be 
hidden in queer places seems the fate 
-of the unlucky guitar-player. It is 
with considerable disquietude that he 
hears the heavy lid of the chest locked 
upon him; but his imagination is 
still strongly impressed with the ter- 
rible death of the Jew buffoon, which 
he witnessed from the belly of the 
dragon, and he lies perfectly still, 
scarcely daring or able to breathe. 
Simeon has just returned from a vain 
search for Salentine, for whom Cheyle 
had sent him. She has felt unwell 
all day, and her indisposition now 
assumes an alarming form. Man- 
asseh, who dwells hard by, is sent 
for, and arrives just as the appear- 
ance of dark spots on hands, brow, 
and bosom, proclaims her malady to 
be the plague, and her doom sealed. 
The frenzied father rends his gar- 
ment, and flies howling from the 
infection. But what would have 
been the poor player’s feelings had he 
heard Cheyle, who dreads his dis- 
covery in her apartment as a post- 
humous stain upon her reputation, 
make Manasseh swear, by all that a 
Jew holds most sacred, to have the 
trunk that contains him interred with 
her! Muskflower is spared that pang ; 
for the terror of finding himself in 
such close proximity to a plague 
patient has worked so powerfully 
upon his weak mind and feeble body 
that he has sunk into a swoon, in 
which he continues during Cheyle’s 
last agony, and during the imme- 
diately ensuing preparations for her 
burial. 

Whilst this occurs in the Jew’s 
quarter, as yet unassailed by the 
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Flagellants—although many of these, 
and especially Godebrecht, the covet- 
ous and sensual cobbler from Basle, 
await impatiently a pretext for an 
attack—Salentine’s father, the vener- 
able Hanns vom Rheine, receives 
from a peasant lad a ring, which he 
recognises as one he had given many 
years before at Rome to a dear friend 
and companion in arms, who has 
since proved false and disappeared. 
With the ring is delivered a message, 
to the effect that he who sends it 
awaits the old knight at a spot which 
may still be recognised, although 
under widely altered conditions, by 
the wanderer in the pleasant environs 
of Frankfort on the Maine. 

“The Field or Farm of the Good 
People, known, in popular phrase, as 
Good-Folk’s-Field, is situated below 
the city on the right bank of the 
Maine. The ground rises there into 
a low hill, whence, although the ele- 
vation above the surrounding level is 
but slight, an extensive view is com- 
manded up and down stream. Be- 
yond the broad and fertile plain, 
here bounded by the river, arises the 
wooded range of the Taunus, with 
its gently swelling heights, and with 
the ruins of the castles of Konigstein 
and Falkenstein still towering proudly 
in their decay; whilst at its foot, 
through rich pasture, flows the rivu- 
let of the Nidda. At the 
period a few of whose events it is 
here our endeavour to cast into the 
form of a romantic picture, the Field 
of the Good People was far from pre- 
senting, as now, an aspect of rural 
peace and tranquillity. It was sur- 
rounded by a broad trench and by 
strong loopholed walls, and entered 
only over a drawbridge, which at 
evening was raised. The owners of 
the two knightly castles upon whose 
hattlements Time had not then laid 
his destructive hand, but which frown- 
ed grimly from the mountain border, 
were as dangerous to the proprietors 
or tenants of such solitary farms as to 
the merchant’s laden carts or pack- 
horses upon the open highway. The 
peasant’s flock was held good booty ; 
his crops were not safe from strong- 
handed aggression; he had need of 
such means of defence as enabled 
him to resist his foe until succoured 
by burghers and mercenaries from the: 
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city—reinforcements which often prov- 
ed insufficient, and had to yield to 
the superior numbers or more warlike 
qualities of the robber knights. 

“It was the peculiar duty of the Good 
People, as the occupants of this farm 
were called, to shelter and care for 
persons aflicted with leprosy, a dis- 
ease then deemed incurable, and held 
in greater horror even than the plague.* 
Here stood a chapel by the wayside, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, by 
which none passed without offering 
up a prayer. On either side of this 
chapel were two narrow cells, each 
high enough for a man to stand up- 
right in. Behind their iron-grated 
windows the unfortunate lepers show- 
ed themselves, clattering together 
two wooden dishes in which they re- 
‘ceived the alms of the compassionate. 
For them there were neither parents 
nor children, brethren nor friends. 
The frightful disease severed the holi- 
est bonds of life, parted happy hus- 
bands and wives, tore the suckling 
from the mother’s breast. All the 
blessings and advantages that man 
derives from social intercourse and 
institutions, were forfeited by the 
leper on the instant of the discovery 
of his malady. For him the world 
was dead; and he for the world.” 

At this ominous trysting-place the 
old knight finds the Grey Penitent 
waiting for him, and at his feet an 
aged hound, his own gift, many years 
before, to the faithless friend who had 
done him deadly injury. The name 
of the dog, inadvertently pronounced, 
betrays the identity of the masked 
monk to his former companion in 
arms. The interview that follows 
bears upon the main plot of the story, 
and relates to the parentage of Regi- 
na, a foundling, and an adopted daugh- 
ter of Herr vom Rheine, to whom 
Salentine is attached, but whose un- 
known birth is an.obstacle to their 
union. Without possessing extraor- 
dinary merit, the plot of the book is 
decidedly ingenious, and some of the 
situations are highly dramatic. We 
return to the unfortunate Muskflower. 
According to the law, Cheyle was to 
be buried within three hours after her 
decease. Small pomp attended the 
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obsequies of one dead of the plague. 
No friends were there, or mourning 
relatives; even her father, who had 
loved her so passionately in life, feared 
to approach her corpse. Borne by 
rade hirelings, followed only by the 
Rabbi, her coffin made the short 
transit from Simeon’s dwelling tothe 
adjacent burial-ground. Melach, the 
Rabbi's assistantin his laboratory, and 
another servant, bore between them 
the wicker trunk which, according to 
Cheyle’s last request, was to be buried 
with her. The motion shook Musk- 
flower out of his swoon. Still igno- 
rant of the death of the Jewess, he 
made no doubt that, by her orders, he 
was being conveyed to some solitary 
place, where he would be restored to 
liberty. He was greatly puzzled to 
comprehend the meaning of the noises 
he heard upon his passage. That 
terrible yell, that howl of lamentation, 
proceeded from Simeon Stork, who, 
as the scanty procession issued forth, 
showed himself with frantic gestures 
at a window, struck his breast and 
face till the blood streamed, and then, 
with a wild, despairing laugh, stag< 
gered back into his apartment. That 
dismal wailing was from the hand- 
maidens and serving-men of the 
wealthy Jew, who thronged the gable 
windows. ‘Then there was a noise of 
many voices, some speaking gravely 
of the death of the most beautiful 
virgin of God’s chosen people ; others, 
with spiteful laughter, sneering at the 
premature fate of the proud, wealthy, 
hard-hearted Jewess, and reviling her 
for the strange avarice which took 
with her to the very grave riches and 
worldly goods. 

‘* A cold sweat broke out over poor 
Muskflower’s body as he began to 
suspect the truth. But no! so cruel, 
so infernal a revenge for so trifling an 
offence, could never have been con- 
trived by the dying woman. And yet, 
how was he to explain the words he 
heard? Suddenly the murmur and 
bustle around him increased into 
tumult, and he heard a sharp voice, 
which certainly belonged to no Jew, 
put which he well remembered to have 
before heard under no pleasant cir- 
cumstances. 





* Outside of Strasburg, and of other cities, were similar Good Folk’s Farms, whose 
occupants were bound to fulfil similar duties towards lepers. 
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““¢ Why do ye permit,’ said the voice, 
‘the gold and jewels of the Jewess to 
go down with her to the grave? They 
belong not to her, who acquired them 
by robbery of Christians. Break open 
the chest; let us see its contents! 
By the holy scourge, these murderers 
of the Saviour would gladly bury with 
them the world’s wealth, so confirmed 
are they in greed and stubborn ava- 
rice.’ 

* The voice was that of Godebrecht, 
the cobbler, from Basle. A great 
throng of people had pressed into the 
burial-ground, and amongst them 
were numerous Flagellants, who kept 
close to Godebrecht, and had the ap- 
pearance of being there with some 
particular object. From amongst 
them proceeded threatening voices, 
recalling the events of Strasburg and 
Basle, and declaring it was time to 
treat the Frankfort Jews in the same 
way, and that they would draw down 
upon themselves the vengeance of 
Heaven if they longer abstained from 
punishing those poisoners of the wells, 
and slanderers of the Divinity. Anum- 
ber of men pressed round Melach and 
his fellow-bearer, ready, apparently, 
to give effect to Godebrecht’s exhorta- 
tion; and the two servants had diffi- 
culty inmaking their way with thechest 
to the edge of the grave, into which 
Manasseh, aware of the impending 
danger, had had the coffin lowered as 
quickly as possible. While the Rabbi 
hastily muttered a short prayer, Me- 
lach, aided by his companion, had 
just raised the chest from the ground 
to commit it also to the grave, when 
suddenly he let it fall again, and 
hastily withdrawing it from the brink 
of the pit— 

“ * By the Holy Virgin!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ there is a living thing in 
the box! It moves and groans! 
It is a human being, whom they would 
bury alive!’ 

“ Confounded and horror-struck, the 
Rabbi gazed at his servant and assis- 
tant, whose ejaculation inspired him 
with a terrible misgiving. Imagina’s 
escape was now explicable; she had 
been aided by the Christian who, in 
Jewish guise, had stolen into his 
household. But it was no time to 
reflect on things past. The false 
Melach had already divested himself 
of a wig and artificial beard. An odd 
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grinning physiognomy, which cer- 
tainly bore no trace of Eastern origin, 
was exposed to view. 

‘¢A Christian amongst the Jews!’ 
shouted those standing near him, in 
accents of great astonishment. There 
was a general movement in the crowd, 
which pressed closer round the grave 
of the Jewess. Godebrecht gazed 
keenly at the man who had under- 
gone this startling change. He thought 
he recognised him ; something told him 
that he had a right over him. But 
attention was quickly diverted from 
Melach by another strange apparition. 
Aided by numerous ready hands, the 
newly discovered Christian quickly 
burst open the lid of the trunk; and, 
this done, there arose, slowly and 
with difficulty, from the depths of his 
narrow prison, a slender diminutive 
man, whose pallid features were dis- 
torted by terror, and who cast an un- 
certain and bewildered glance over 
the surrounding crowd. He trembled 
in every limb; he opened his lips to 
speak, but no words came. Then his 
gaze fixed itself upon the man who 
had been the first to perceive his 
struggles in the trunk, and the faint- 
ing, gasping noise, which was all that 
his half-suffocated condition allowed 
him to make. He regarded him with 
a sickly smile, slowly extended to him 
his right hand, and exclaimed in a 
faint voice— 

“ ¢ Felician!’ 

“ ¢ Muskflower!’ replied Felician, 
whom the reader assuredly will long 
since have recognised under the mask 
of Melach.” 

Nothing could better have served 
the designs of the Flagellants than the 
discovery of a Christian about to be 
interred alive in the grave of a Jewess. 
Manasseh would have been torn to 
pieces on the spot, had he not prudent- 
ly availed himself of the moment when 
the attention of all was fixed upon 
the apparition of the guitar-player, 
to slip behind the coffin-bearers and 
make his escape through a side door. 
Godebrecht had not trusted to the 
chapter of accidents for a pretext 
against the Jews, whose wealth he 
coveted, and the wealthiest of whom, 
Simeon Stork, he had private motives 
to hate. Having one day visited 
Simeon to extort from him a ransom 
for the safety of his people, he had 
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seen Cheyle, had dared propose to 
her father her dishonour in lieu of 
proffered jewels, and had been hurled, 
by the enraged Hebrew, with vio- 
lence and contumely from the house. 
Before repairing to the cemetery he 
has placed a combustible train in a 
public building close by the Jew’s 
quarter ; and now, when the rage of 
the mob is already sufficiently ex- 
cited by the discovery of the musi- 
cian, he leaps upon a tomb, declares 
he saw a fiery dart proceed from the 
house of Simeon, the blaspheming 
Jew in whose daughter’s grave a 
Christian had so nearly perished, 
points to the first puff of smoke and 
flame which just then shows itself, 
declares that the Jews have a plot 
to burn the city, and calls upon all 
present to requite murder with mur- 
der and fire with fire. The pent-up 
flames now burst out at every corner 
of the building, the alarm-bell peals, 
in all the streets of Frankfort the cry 
of fire resounds, and it is on every 
man’s tongue that the Jews are the 
incendiaries. The uproar and con- 
fusion are general; the Flagellants 
are masters of the city; the unhappy 
Israelites shut themselves in their 
houses, to which a violent wind 
quickly spreads the conflagration, aid- 
ed, when its progress seems too slow, 
by the ready torches of the fanatics. 
In a few moments the roof of Simeon 
Stork’s spacious mansion is utterly 
consumed, and the interior in a light 
flame. It is to this house that the 
body of Flagellants we have seen 
assembled in the cemetery direct their 
steps, headed and guided by Gode- 
brecht, who thirsts for revenge and 
plunder. The powerfully drawn scene 
that then occurs is suitable for a con- 
cluding extract. 

“Upon their way to Simeon’s 
dwelling, the Basle cobbler and his 
desperate gang met with various im- 
pediments, delaying their progress. 
Other bands of fanatics streamed out 
of the side-streets, mingled with the 
rabble of the city, who would not be 
behindhand in the work of plunder. 
When Godebrecht reached the house 
that was the object of his cupidity 
and revenge, it and the adjacent 
buildings were enveloped in flames, 
which flared out of the windows of 
the upper stories, whilst Simeon’s 
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vaulted apartment on the ground 
floor was still unscathed. The doors 
of the house stood wide open, the 
servants had fled, but none dared 
venture into the interior of the dwell- 
ing, rich as was the booty there anti- 
cipated, for the flames licked along 
the stairs, the ceiling cf the corridors 
was sinking, and burning timbers fell 
around. Godebrecht stood gnashing 
his teeth in front of the burning house. 
All about him resounded the furious 
shouts of his companions, who beheld 
the spoil, upon which they had so 
confidently reckoned, rescued from 
their clutches and given up to anni- 
hilation. Through the grated win- 
dows they could see the Jew in his 
counting-house. By the red light of 
the fire they saw him seated before 
his opened money-boxes, rummaging 
his gold—bathing his hands in it— 
with a mien as indifferent as though 
all that was passing in no way con- 
cerned him; as though he heard not 
the volleying peals of the alarm-bells, 
or the fierce yells of the foe that 
clamoured for his blood; as though 
the fire that raged above and around 
him existed not, or as though he him- 
self enjoyed some special and peculiar 
protection, securing him from every 
harm. The unhappy father had lost 
all that gave value to his life and 
wealth, and stimulus to his exertions. 
With Cheyle, the world had perished 
for him. What could the fire do, 
which drew nearer and nearer, or the 
murderers who threatened him, or 
the greedy hands that were stretched 
out towards his coffers, beyond tak- 
ing his life, which had become indif- 
ferent to him, and the treasures that 
were destined for her who was no 
longer there to enjoy them? In vain 
had his servants urged him to accom- 
pany their flight; in vain had they 
painted, in vivid colours, the dangers 
that each moment increased. Instinct 
and habit fettered him to his gold ; he 
heard not the warnings and remon- 
strances of his people; he was morally 
stunned, and sat, in a state of childish 
insanity, playing with his money. 
“See the Jew dog!’ cried Gode- 
brecht. ‘He mocks us, he grudges us 
his gold, he had rather it should per- 
ish with him than be restored to the 
Christians, in robbing whom he and 
his forefathers acquired it! Let us 
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ours. By the holy scourge! he shall 
not defraud us of our rights !’ 

‘The Master made a hasty move- 
ment towards the open entrance, 
but none followed him. Only the 
blindest fury, only that excessive 
greed which gladly deceives itself as 
to the extent of a threatened danger, 
could impel any one into the interior 
of the house, which resembled the 
gaping chasm of some fiery hell. The 
Flagellants actually howled with rage, 
as Simeon displayed the wealth which 
they saw no possibility of appropriat- 
ing ; and the rabble of the city united 
their hoarse voices in the fierce shout. 
They threw stones at the windows; 
some, who had crossbows, shot bolts 
at the Jew; but none dared approach 
the building, from whose upper part 
blazing beams, and other burning frag- 
ments, poured continually down. The 
stones and bolts, aimed at Simeon, 
either glanced harmlessly from the 
gratings, or lost their direction in 
passing through the panes of glass. 
Simeon remained unhurt, and, re- 
gardless of the missiles, and of his 
approaching inevitable death, con- 
tinued, with vacant air, his childish 
play. 

“‘But there was one man there, 
whose desire for the gold and jewels 
of the Jew drove him irresistibly into 
the furnace. Neither the warnings 
of his companions, nor the flames 
that filled the corridor, nor the blast- 
ing fiery glow that met him, could 
restrain that man. With foaming 
mouth, one hand convulsively clench- 
ed and extended before him, in the 
other a gleaming knife, Godebrecht 
dashed into the burning house. The 
heat would have driven back any one 
_ else, but he still pressed forward, his 
hair and beard burned off, his cloak 
in flames, to the place where, as he 
well knew, was the door of Simeon’s 
counting-house. He found it, burst it 
open, and then those without saw him 
in the interior of the vaulted room, 
saw him cast off his burning mantle, 
and cast a wild confused glance 
around him. Then, for the first 
time, was Simeon aroused, by this 
intrusion, from his state of idiotic 
stupefaction. He looked up, the gold 
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The building still resists the 
fire; before it falls, the incendiary 
may be chastised and his treasure 
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pieces fell from his hands and rolled 
upon .the floor; he recognised the 
leader of the Flagellants ; a frightful 
laugh, which, even through the up- 
roar that prevailed, reached the ears 
of the mob outside, burst from his 
mouth, and, with the fury and vigour 
of a roused tiger, he sprang, with one 
prodigious bound, upon Godebrecht, 
dashed him to the ground, and there 
began—unheeding the stabs of his 
opponent’s knife—a work of retribu- 
tion and revenge which filled even 
the frantic and bloodthirsty specta- 
tors with horror. He had grasped 
the Master’s throat with both hands, 
as in an iron vice that each moment 
contracted; closer and closer grew 
their deadly pressure. Godebrecht’s 
eyes started from his head; his face 
turned blue’; he lost all power of re- 
sistance, and even of movement. But 
Simeon rested not until his work was 
complete. With peals of horrid laugh- 
ter he strangled the man, in whom he 
had recognised his mortal foe, relax- 
ing his hold only when every spark 
of life had fled from the stiffening 
body. He laid his hand upon Gode- 
brecht’s heart, to make sure that it 
beat no longer; he put his ear to his 
mouth, to convince himself that all 
respiration had ceased. The Master 
of the Flagellants was quite dead. 
He had fallen victim to his own rash 
enterprise—to his unbounded covet- 
ousness and thirst for revenge. Then, 
with a triumphant gesture, Simeon 
sprang to his feet, spurned the corpse 
aside with a contemptuous kick, and 
—returned to his gold, to recommence 
the same childish, mechanical play as 
before. He was bleeding from several 
wounds, but he felt not their smart. 
He heard not the ominous cracking 
noise which told that the vaulted 
roof above him had at last yielded to 
the violent heat; he did not notice the 
burning fragments that fell through 
the opening thus made ; he continued 
to handle and trifle with his gold, 
until the tottering walls of the house 
fell in, burying him, his treasures, 
and the corpse of his enemy, beneath 
one huge heap of ardent and smoking 
ruins.” 

The Jews closed the gates of the 
Judengasse or Hebrew quarter, whose 
densely packed roofs were a sea of 
fire, and defended themselves despe- 
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rately, preferring death in the flames 
to massacre at the hands of their bar- 
barous assailants. After a time the 
survivors made a sortie, and, with 
their wives and children and most 
precious treasures, cut their way 
through the enemy, and took refuge 
in the synagogue, where the Flagel- 
lants and their rascal allies blockaded 
and finally burned them. It was not 
until the next day that the better- 
disposed portion of the Frankforters 
were able to check the outrages and 
licence of the horde of fanatics and 
malefactors. The Flagellants were 
driven from the city, numerous ar- 
rests were made, the fire was at last 
got under. A sad spectacle remained. 
A great part of Frankfort lay in ashes, 
the streets were red with blood and 
strewn with corpses, wailing and la- 
mentation were everywhere. The 
authorities, having at last asserted 
and resumed their power, proceeded 
to sit in judgment upon those culprits 
who had been captured. Numerous 
executions took place, with all the 
circumstances of cruelty that charac- 
terised the times. Some were torn 
asunder by horses, others broken on 
the wheel, others drowned in sacks ; 
few escaped with loss of nose and 
ears, fewer still with flogging. It was 
bloody festival for the headsman and 
his aids. The clergy, emerging from 
their hiding-places, held solemn pro- 
cessions, and sang, in all the churches, 
Ye Deums for deliverance from the 
Flagellants. 

A striking chapter of Mr Doring’s 
romance is that describing the adven- 
tures and perils of Regina, who, hav- 
ing been forcibly carried off from 
Frankfort by the mad Italian, Gale- 
azzo, is guarded from insult by Jof- 
friede, who accompanies them, and 
whose heart feels a yearning, alike 
inexplicable and irresistible, towards 
the adopted daughter of the house of 
Rheine. The Grey Penitent pursues 
the strangely assorted trio, which he 
overtakes in time to administer the 
last consolations of religion to the 
dying Mistress of the Flagellants, his 
erring wife, and Regina’s mother. 
Whilst this passes in a charcoal- 
burner’s hut in the forest, justice is 
done upon Galeazzo by the emissaries 
of the Vehm-Gericht, or Secret Tri- 
bunal, whose headquarters were then 
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in Westphalia, and whose power ex- 


tended throughout Germany. Gale- 
azzo is found suspended to the branch 
of an oak, a roll of parchment under 
his arm, three chips (the mystic sign 
of the tribunal) cut out of the tree- 
trunk below his feet. So great was 
then the dread inspired by the invisi- 
ble judges, whose association was 
ubiquitous, and their power almost 
unlimited, that even the intrepid 
monk dares not approach their vic- 
tim. In three days—such was their 
custom—the unseen agents who had 
done the wretched fanatic to death, 
would return and bury the body. 

The marriage of Salentine and Re- 
gina does not take place until they 
have completed the time of mourning 
for the solitary of the Ingelheim Mea- 
dow, who dies shortly after the clos- 
ing events of the romance. On his 
decease, and the removal of his mask, 
no signs of leprosy are found upon 
his composed and noble countenance. 
The assumption of the character of a 
leper was part of his self-imposed 
penance for great faults, long and 
deeply repented. 

Additional attraction is imparted 
to the tale of the Geiselfahrt by the 
circumstance of its scene being laid 
in places so familiar to most English 
readers as Frankfort and its pleasant 
environs. Such familiarity on the 
part of the readers is always an ele- 
ment of success in the case of works 
of fiction ; and to it may be attributed 
the popularity of several modern 
English romances, wherein the merit 
of the plot, and the ability of the au- 
thor are altogether inferior and sub- 
ordinate to the interest attaching to 
the buildings to which their action is 
in great measure confined, and from 
which they in most instances take 
their titles. As regards Mr Doring’s 
book, we confess that we feel no very 
great interest in any of his person- 
ages, except the Grey Penitent, who 
is, in fact, the hero of the tale, and 
who excites far stronger sympathy 
than Salentine and Regina, who are 
as tame as the majority of heroes 
and heroines. Some of the minor 
characters are well sketched—as, for 
instance, Pater Clarus, before men- 
tioned, and Herr Johannes Gensbein, 
town-secretary of Limburg, poet, and 
familiar of the Secret Tribunal. Salen- 
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tine’s father, with his favourite oath— 
By St Bartholomew’s head—is worthy 
and wearisome ; and of his blind wife, 
Frau Gisela, who for a time is fas- 
cinated by the doctrine of the Flagel- 
lants, preached to her by the fierce 
Joffriede in a strain of frantic elo- 
quence, the reader decidedly sees and 
hears too mach. Upon the whole, 
and with the single.exception above 
noted, one thinks more, whilst read- 
ing the book, of the classes than of 
the individuals it portrays. To the 
oppressed and suffering Jews, many 
of whose vices originated in their re- 
lentless persecution by the Christians, 
a strong interest certainly attaches ; 
and, as even the imperfect sketch of 
their condition we have here been 
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able to give may have made some of 
our readers partake that interest, we 
will conclude this article with the 
paragraph with which Mr Doring con- 
cludes his third and final volume. ‘* The 
few Jews,” he says, ‘“‘ who escaped 
with life from the fire, and from their 
massacre by the Flagellants, were 
sold, that same year, by the Emperor 
Charles the Fourth, ‘ with house and 
land their own and their inherited pro- 
perty, both within and without the 
walls, and whatsoever its denomina- 
tion,’ for fifteen thousand two hundred 
pounds of hellers, to a noble counsel- 
lor. A remarkable sign of the times, 
more striking and significant than all 
that we have here related of their 
abuses, prejudices, and crimes.” 





QUEEN 


THE annals of antiquity and mo- 
dern times will be sought in vain for 
a parallel to the universal and endur- 
ing interest which QUEEN Mary has 
awakened among mankind. It is not 
confined to one race or nation, or 
party, or sect, whether in religion or 
politics. If ever there was such a 
thing among men, it is a Catholic feel- 
ing; the Protestants evince it not 
less strongly than the followers of the 
Romish church, the Lutherans than 
those of the Greek persuasion. She 
was the martyr of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith; but the admiration for her 
noble qualities, the commiseration at 
her tragic fate, is not confined to 
the persons of that communion. She 
was the most beautiful woman of 
her time in Europe—the most charm- 
ing and accomplished Princess of 
that, or perhaps any other age; but 
the interest in her memory has not 
been confined to those who felt at 
the time the fascination of her man- 
ner, or the sway of her loveliness. 
Unlike other beauties, she has been 
adored by posterity not less than by 
her contemporaries; and the interest in 
her history, the thirst for the details 
of her private life, the anxiety to un- 
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ravel the mysteries of her character 
and history, so far from declining, are 
obviously on the increase. Travel- 
lers from every country, and the most 
distant hemispheres, hasten to Scot- 
land to pay their devotions at the 
shrine of beauty, of heroism, and of 
misfortune. The pilgrims approach 
the spots consecrated to her memory, 
hallowed by her casual residence, with 
the feelings of those bound in the 
olden time for the Holy Land; and 
relics, real or imaginary, of the mar- 
tyred Princess, are treasured up and 
shown to sympathising multitudes, in 
the spirit rather of ancient devotion 
than of modern scepticism or indiffer- 
ence. 

It is the strongest proof of the wide 
extent of this interest, and of the 
degree to which it has fascinated the 
minds of men, that it has subdued the 
strongest intellects, and enlisted on 
its side the brightest genius of modern 
dimes. Schiller has enshrined it in one 
of the noblest of his immortal dramas; 
and the last scene of his tragedy of 
‘“* Maria Stuart” never fails to awaken 
the deepest sympathy in every audi- 
ence in the Fatherland. Alfieri has 
devoted his ardent genius to the 
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same absorbing topic, and excited 
the sympathies of the Italian people 
not less powerfully than the German 
dramatist has those of the Teutonic 
in the fate of the Scottish Queen. 
Three of the most eminent historical 
writers of the present day, besides 
numerous subordinate ones, have de- 
voted their talents to the elucidation 
of the obscure and difficult, but deeply 
interesting passages in her history. 
While Prince Labanoff was collecting 
with antiquarian zeal and pious en- 
thusiasm the great collection of origi- 
nal documents relating to her life, 
which have since appeared in his vo- 
luminous work, Mr Tytler was ran- 
sacking the records of the State-Paper 
Office for original letters, which have 
thrown so much light on the unparal- 
leled network of deceit and treachery 
with which she was surrounded ; and 
Miss Strickland was visiting every 
scene, and inspecting every charter- 
chest, and collecting every tradition 
which threw light upon her life and 
elucidated her character. And if the 
case against her, unhappily so strongly 
supported by incontestible facts, has 
been recently condensed with great 
ability and the skill of a practised 
advocate by Mignet, in the two ela- 
borate volumes which he has devoted 
to her biography, he has met with a 
most spirited and worthy antagonist 
in Miss Strickland, who, with alover’s 
enthusiasm and a woman’s generosity, 
has devoted her great talents to vin- 
dicating the memory of perhaps the 
most celebrated and interesting of her 
own sex. 

The extraordinary and increasing 
interest which the memory of Queen 
Mary has excited, in every age and 
part of the world, is to be ascribed 
not so much to the overpowing influ- 
ence of any one charm, as to the com- 
bined effect of many with which it is 
invested. She united in her person 
the whole attractions which, taken 
singly, have secured immortality for 
their possessors in former times. 
Not less lovely or enchanting than 
Cleopatra, she subdued every man, 
save John Knox, who approached 
her, and inspired all the ardent and 
romantic in the other sex with the 
most absorbing and enduring pas~- 
sion. Not less captivating than 
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Helen, she beheld all the princes of 
Europe at her feet, and provoked a 
strife in Christendom more fierce and 
lasting than that of ten years’ duration 
around the walls of Troy. She rivalled 
Zenobia in the spirit and animation 
with which she traversed deserts on 
horseback, and endured with manly 
spirit the dangers and privations of 
war; but, unlike her, she did not fail 
in the moment of her sorest trial, or 
mar her memory by quailing before 
an inevitable fate. No martyr of the 
Christian faith ever through life was 
more firmly attached to her religion, 
or evinced in death a more sublime or 
heroic spirit of mingled courage and 
devotion. 

If Queen Mary was illustrious for 
the many noble qualities which in 
life and death she exhibited, she was 
not less memorable for the exemption 
from the usual foibles which women 
placed above control in exalted places 
have so often exhibited. We say this 
in perfect knowledge of the many 
faults and crimes with which her 
memory is charged, and not insensi- 
ble, as will appear in the sequel, to the 
weight of the evidence by which these 
charges are supported. But granting 
all that is advanced on anything like 
authentic grounds against her, she is 
at least exempt from the savage cruel- 
ties, or mean and revolting indelicacies 
or littlenesses, with which the annals 
of so many other queens are stained. 
It was never said of her by her 
prime-minister that, if ‘to-day she 
is more than man, to-morrow she 
will be less than woman.” There 
was no Leicester who travelled with 
her, and every night was placed in an 
apartment near her own. She never 
cut off the head of a rival, to allay her 
terror or appease her jealousy. She 
is justly chargeable with a share in 
some acts of cruelty committed during 
her rule ; but nothing to what at the 
same period was going on in the ad- 
joining and more polished states. No 
St Bartholomew disgraced her reign ; 
no grim row of three hundred heads, 
including those of her dearest friends 
and lovers, signalised her vengeance or 
caprice, as the frightful array on Lon- 
don Bridge did that of Elizabeth. God 
forbid we should overlook or extenu- 
ate the serious crimes, if they really 
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were committed by her, with which 
her memory is charged ; but this much 
at least is certain, that, though expos- 
ed to the severest ordeal; though sur- 
rounded by selfish and treacherous 
subjects ; though exposed to the spies 
of a hostile Queen and a jealous rival, 
and incessantly assailed by the ruth- 
less spirit of an adverse political and 
religious party, her memory remains 
clear of all those savage cruelties, or 
mean and despicable weaknesses, 
justly imputed to other queens, and 
charged only with the comparatively 
few though dark crimes with which 
her tragic fate is wound up. 

Doubtless the great and increasing 
interest with which Queen Mary is 
regarded, is in some degree owing to 
the important position which she oc- 
cupied during life, and the heroic 
courage with which she met her fate 
in death. Though sovereign by in- 
heritance only of the distant, poor, 
and distracted realm of Scotland, she 
was called to the highest destinies, 
and may be fairly said to have had her 
fate wound up with that of entire 
Christendom. She was married to 
the Dauphin, and became Queen of 
France; she was next heir, after 
Elizabeth, to the crown of England ; 
and, by the whole Roman Catholic 
party throughout the world, was re- 
garded as the rightful inheritor of 
that noble crown upon the decease of 
Mary. ‘Though she herself perished 
* by a rival’s hatred on the scaffold, 
her descendants are at this moment 
seated on the thrones of Prussia, 
Austria, and Spain; till the Revolu- 
tion closed their sway, they sat on 
that of France ; and among the many 
and glorious ancestral honours which 
have descended to our present gra- 
cious sovereign, there is none on 
which she more prides herself than 
that she is lineally descended from 
Queen Mary. 

More than this, she was the repre- 
sentative of a principle, and she died 
its martyr. By astriking coincidence, 
the two thrones of Great Britain 
were at that period occupied by 
Queens, and those Queens were re- 
spectively representatives of the an- 
cient and the new faith. The Roman 
Catholics throughout the world looked 
upon Queen Mary as the champion of 
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their faith, and anticipated an entire 
stop to the progress of the great schism 
by her accession to the throne of 
England. With equal solicitude the 
Protestants everywhere looked to 
their protector Elizabeth, and daily 
offered up prayers in her behalf, as 
their only refuge against the grasping 
tyranny of the court of Rome. Thus 
the two Queens, rivals in inheritance, 
rivals in their claims to the English 
crown, rivals in conquest over the 
hearts of men, were at the same time 
the respective leaders of the two great 
divisions of the Christian world. The 
Protestant was successful in the strife, 
and her triumph is identified in all 
Protestant countries with the estab- 
lishment of the Reformed Faith in the 
British Islands on an imperishable 
foundation. The Roman Catholic 
perished ; but, like many other char- 
acters recorded in history, what she 
lost in life she gained in death; and 
her image is for ever engraven in the 
hearts of men, by the very calamities 
which clothed her earthly days with 
mourning. 

There is more in Queen Mary’s 
case, however, than these circum- 
stances, great and peculiar as they 
were. Other persons have died as 
martyrs to their faith—other women 
have displayed courage on the scaf- 
fold ; but none haveattained the fame, 
or awakened the enduring, and it 
may now be said imperishable in- 
terest, which Queen Mary has excited. 
Great part of the charm, it must be 
confessed, with which her memory is © 
invested, has arisen from the mystery 
in which it is shrouded, and the ob- 
scurity in which, despite all the zeal 
of her friends, and all the eagerness 
of her enemies, the most momentous 
parts of her history are still involved. 
After three centuries of almost cease- 
less disquisition and controversy on 
the subject, opinion is nearly as much 
divided as it was when Bothwell was 
brought to his mock trial for the mur- 
der of Darnley, or the English and 
Scotch commissioners met at York 
to determine on her alleged accession 
to the crime. The utmost zeal, and 
talents of the highest kind, are still 
exerted on the opposite sides of the 
great debate; and the interest of 
readers of both sexes and all ranks 
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on the subject, so far from declining, 
is daily on the increase, and becomes 
only the greater with all fresh in- 
formation or documents brought to 
light on the subject. 

What renders the history of Queen 
Mary so perplexing, and at the same 
time so fascinating, is in some degree 
the contradictory nature of the quali- 
ties which she exhibited at different 
periods of her life. It appears scarcely 
possible that a person who was so 
noble and heroic at one time, could 
be so rash or inconsiderate as she 
unquestionably was at another. The 
extremes in her character are such as, 
despite the common proverb, it is 
scarcely possible could have met. She 
was tender-hearted; her tears flowed 
freely and repeatedly at the sight of 
suffering. She was adored by all her 
ladies and attendants, and noble deeds 
of generosity illustrate her memory ; 
but yet cruel and ruthless deeds are 
beyond all dispute proved against her, 
which all the barbarous usages and 
savage manner of the times cannot al- 
together extenuate. Generally speak- 
ing, she showed herself superior to the 
usual weaknesses of her sex: she had 
not the love of admiration in a greater 
degree than every beautiful woman 
has had it since the days of Eve; no 
instances of ordinary frailty are prov- 
ed against her, even in an age when, 
beyond all others, they were regarded 
as venial weaknesses; and the ter- 
rible catastrophes of her life were 
owing to profound passions, such as 
too often spring up in powerful minds. 
Yet she often gave way to sallies of 
anger and spite strangely at variance 
with the clearness of her intellect and 
the general elevation of her feelings; 
she indulged, with scarce any control, 
in animosity, often unfounded, against 
individuals and families who in reality 
were her best friends; and many of the 
greatest misfortunes of her life were 
owing to the license which she gave 
her tongue, and the biting severity 
with which she indulged in sarcasms 
or jests against her rivals, less highly 
gifted than herself with the most 
fascinating charms of nature. No 


one ever exceeded her in the patience - 


with which she endured a prolonged 
captivity, or the heroism with which 
she confronted a painful and unde- 
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served death; and yet she herself 
witnessed—with pain, it is true, but 
still witnessed—the execution of her 
faithful knight, Sir John Gordon, and 
sanctioned the confiscation of a noble 
family, whose subsequent fidelity to 
her in misfortune proved how little 
they had deserved the severity they 
had received at her hands. 

She inherited all the heroism of her 
ancestor, Robert Bruce; the spirit of 
Richard Ceur-de-Lion, through the 
long line of the Plantagenets, flowed 
in her veins, She said with truth, 
after her perilous ride from Aberdeen 
to Inverness, through the doubtful 
territories of the Gordons, that all she- 
regretted was that she had not been 
a man, to feel the stern joy of head- 
ing a charge of horse, or endure the 
hardships of resting on the ground 
during a summer campaign. She 
exhibited at times, with this mascu- 
line and heroic spirit, the cruel and 
unrelenting disposition with which, 
on particular occasions, it has some- 
times been found to be connected. 
There are not wanting, it must be 
confessed, acts authorised by her more 
akin to the savage spirit which caused 
Alexander to plunge his dagger in 
Hephestion’s breast, or the burst of 
passion which led Charles XII. to- 
torture Patkul at Dresden, than the. 
mild and benignant disposition which 
we figure to ourselves in a prin- 
cess possessed of such transcendant 
charms, and gifted in many re- 
spects with such noble qualities. In 
this, however, she only followed, 
though in a much less degree, the 
bent of her Plantagenet ancestors. 
No one acquainted with history need 
be told what cruel and ferocious acts. 
stain the memory of Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, Edward I., Edward III., 
and the Black Prince. The British 
historian would willingly bury them in 
oblivion ; but justice to those who 
lived in those rude ages requires that 
they should be prominently brought 
forward, lest a standard should be 
applied to human character, in regard 
to them, entirely at variance with 
their real merits. 

To give only one or two instances 
of the manners and ideas of the age 
in which Queen Mary’s lot was cast. 
It is generally known that Henry 
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VIII. put seventy-two thousand per- 
sons, of ail religions and persuasions, 
to death on the scaffold during his 
single reign; but it is not equally 
known that his danghter Elizabeth 
had an array of three hundred heads 
of persons convicted of high treason 
placed on London bridge, including 
those of her cousin and friend Nor- 
folk, and her romantic lover Essex ; 
and that, so far from being shocked 
at the ghastly array, she took the 
foreign ambassadors to see it in order 
to show ‘how we serve traitors in 
England.” Protestant historians have 
recounted with just indignation that 
the Bloody Mary cast two hundred 
and forty men, women, and children, 
into the flames during her brief and 
atrocious reign; but they have not 
equally prominently brought forward 
the fact, which is equally certain, that 
a still greater number of Catholic 
priests and partisans were, by her 
Protestant successor, secretly racked 
to the utmost limits which the human 
frame can endure in that awful scene 
of human agony, the Tower of London. 
After the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, the ladies of the court of Paris 
went out to examine the long rows of 
the bodies of the Huguenot cavaliers 
who had been slain during the tumult, 
and, curiously turning them over 
when half-stripped of their garments, 
said to each other—‘t This must have 
been a charming lover; that was not 
worth looking at.” And when the fa- 
natic assassin Ravaillac was brought 
out into the square of the Louvre to 
undergo, during four hours, the most 
frightful tortures which human inge- 
nuity or malignity could devise, or the 
human frame endure, the whole ladies 
of the court of Paris assembled to 
witness the spectacle, and as high 
prices were given for the seats near- 
est the scene of agony as will be given 
for the best places on the streets 
leading to St Paul's on the approach- 
ing occasion when the first and noblest 
of Britain attend her greatest hero to 
his last resting-place ! 

It is perhaps the most difficult thing, 
in surveying the annals of the past, to 
bring ourselves to conceive how human 
beings could, in any age or under any 
circumstances, have been brought to 
lend themselves to such barbarities. 
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But nothing is more certain than that 
the greatest and best did so, and 
deemed they were doing God a ser- 
vice when so engaged ;—witness Sir 
Thomas More flogging a prisoner with 
his own hands in his garden, to con- 
vert him from heresy. If we are wise 
or just, we will judge of those who 
lived in these savage times according 
to the measure of the ideas with which 
they were surrounded, and not our 
own ; and reflect with deeper thank- 
fulness on our happier lot, when sub- 
jects are not called on to undergo such 
sacrifices in their duty to the sove- 
reign, and the Queen upon the throne 
can exhibit the spirit of her Plantage- 
net forefathers, and the graces of her 
Stuart ancestress, without being ex- 
posed to the terrible trials which either 
underwent. 

In forming an impartial estimate of 
the character of Queen Mary, and 
the evidence with which the charges 
against her are supported, there are 
two circumstances which must be 
constantly kept in view. 

The first is, that she arrived in her 
dominions from France, and assumed 
the government without a standing 
army, guards, or armed force of any 
kind, and was therefore forced to throw 
herself upon the support of one of the 
great parties into which her kingdom 
was divided. Without such safeguard 
she could not have been secure against 
assassination any night of her life. 
This party was of necessity the Pres- 
byterians, for it embraced the great 
majority of the property and numbers 
of the kingdom ; and the partisans of 
the ancient faith, to which Mary her- 
self was attached, though zealous and 
devoted, were chiefly in the North, 
too far removed from the seat of go- 
vernment to be able to furnish the 
requisite support to an administration 
formed of their adherents. Thus she 
fell into the hands of the Lords of the 
Congregation, of whom her natural 
brother, the Earl of Moray, was the 
head; and a more selfish, rapacious 
set of men than they were never ex- 
isted. The support of such a body 
could only be gained, or their fidelity 
secured, by holding out to them the 
prospect of being enriched by the 
spoils and confiscations of the Lords 
of the opposite party. This system 
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of rewarding present support by the 
confiscation of estates on the other 
side, had been so long established in 
Scotland, as well as in England, that it 
was looked upon as just as much a 
natural consequence of a change of 
Ministry, as the distribution of the 
seats in the Cabinet among the chiefs 
of the successful party now is. The 
great object of the successful party in 
power, the moment they were fairly 
installed, was to goad their opponents, 
through repeated insults, and sheer 
desperation, into overt acts of treason, 
in order to give them a decent pretext 
for confiscating their estates. This 
consideration explains many of the 
worst acts of Mary’s government, 
particularly the persecution and ruin 
of the noble family of the Gordons— 
the greatest reproach, as Miss Strick- 
land justly remarks, of her whole 
reign. Mary was there the passive 
instrument of the rapacity of the 
Protestant Lords. Among the many 
advantages with which the institu- 
tion of standing armies has been 
attended, it is not the least, though 
hitherto little observed, that it has 
provided a regularly paid body of 
defenders for the throne, and estab- 
lished a better mode of remunerating 
them than by driving their opponents 
to treason and confiscation. 

The second is, that Queen Mary 
was, during her whole reign, not only 
surrounded by the spies of a jealous 
and vindictive rival on the English 
throne, but watched by the Argus eyes 
of a numerous and powerful party 
in her own dominions, to the men of 
which she was, from her religion, an 
object of dread, and to the women, 
from her beauty, one of envy. No 
one is more aware than ourselves of 
the inestimable blessings which Scot- 
land has derived from the Reforma- 
tion, or the deep debt of gratitude 
which she owes Ao the undaunted 
spirits by whony, when their antago- 
nists held the sword and faggot in 
their hand, the great deliverance was 
effected. If any one doubts it, let 
him compare the present state of this 
country and its subsequent history 
with that of Spain—‘ Si monumen- 
tum queris, circumspice.” It must 


also be recollected that the Reformers 
were in a manner driven into cease- 
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less watching and rigour against her, 
because she was the head in Britain 
of a faith which openly aimed at 
their destruction, and by the profes- 
sors of which every imaginable cruelty 
against them would have been re- 
garded as doing God a service. But, 
fully admitting this, it must at the 
same time be observed, in justice to 
Mary, that more rigid, austere, and 
often unjust judges than John Knox 
and his followers, of the court of a 
young and beautiful queen, cannot be 
conceived. She came from the court of 
France, where the graces of chivalry 
had reached the highest perfection, 
and the devotion of knights to the 
fair sex had been carried to the ut- 
most height. She came to a country 
in which all such accomplishments 
were regarded not only without fa- 
vour, but as the worst species of cor- 
ruption ; and an austere and ambitious 
priesthood, jealous of anything which 
tended to establish an influence that 
might rival their own, condemned 
even the most innocent freedom as 
an utter abomination. Dancing was 
to them, in an especial manner, an 
object of horror. They could tole- 
rate men dancing with men, and 
women with women, but ‘ promis- 
cuous dancing,” as they called it—that 
is, men dancing with women—they con- 
sidered as the first step to perdition. 
Miss Strickland justly asks, what 
would John Knox, who was so hor- 
rified with the stately minuets and 
cotillons danced by Mary and her 
maids of honour at Holyrood, have 
said if he had seen the degenerate 
descendants of the Lords of the Con- 
gregation whirling in the mazes of the 
polka or the galoppe, in the arms 
of their cavaliers? Adverting to 
the puritanical rigour of the eccle- 
siastical party by which she was 
judged, and the political and female 
jealousy of the crowned rival by 
whom she was watched, and by 
whose spies she was surrounded, and 
to the extremely slight instances of 
levity of manner which are at all 
substantiated against her, we have 
no hesitation whatever of acquitting 
Mary entirely of every species of 
ordinary female frailty, and holding 
that she was more decorous in her 
demeanour and manner than per- 
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haps any other beautiful woman of 
her age. 

How Queen Mary suffered from 
the sway of her passions need be 
told to none: they are as house- 
hold words in every realm. Mar- 
ried at the age of twenty to Darn- 
ley, whose royal lineage was almost 
equal to her own, and whose beauty 
of figure and elegance of accomplish- 
ment were so well calculated to win 
her heart, she felt for him the full 
force of a first love. Miss Strickland 
would fain represent her as deeply 
attached to her first husband, the 
Dauphin of France ; but it is obvious 
that that could not have been the case. 
She may have felt, and doubtless did 
feel, for him the tenderness of asister— 
the affection of a nurse; but the beau- 
teous andihigh-spirited Queen ofseven- 
teen could not have felt real love for 
her sickly nominal boy-husband of 
sixteen, whom she soon laid in a pre- 
mature grave. It was with Darnley, 
therefore, that she felt the first trans- 
ports of passion; and the venerable 
towers of Crookston, which still sur- 
mount the woods and adorn the park 
of Polloc,* where her honeymoon was 
spent, were without doubt :the scene 
of trust as entire, and affection as 
sincere, as was ever felt in the human 
breast. 

But these transports were of short 
duration, and Mary soon found, as so 
many of her sex have done, both be- 
fore and since her time, that the 
qualities which most dazzle the eye 
or warm the feelings, are not always 
those which permanently attach the 
affections or enthral the heart. Darn- 
ley turned out a handsome sot; and, 
besides being incapable of any gener- 
ous efforts, and void of every elevated 
feeling, he wounded his royal spouse 
in the tenderest point, by love intri- 
gues with the most despicable and 
abandoned of her sex. It was in this 
state of mingled disappointment and 
jealousy, when a confiding and gener- 
ous mind had found that the love 
which so many of the first and noblest 
had sighed for in vain, had been 
thrown away upon an unworthy and 
ungrateful object, and she was suffer- 
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ing the bitterest of all pangs—the 
pangs of unrequited love—that she 
met with Bothwell, who ever after 
exercised so great and disastrous an 


influence on her fate. The result is 
well known. She was inspired by 
him with the most ardent and roman- 
tic passion, which, unlike her passing 
fondness for the handsome but despi- 





cable Darnley, was of lasting endur- ~ 


ance, and increased only by difficulty 
and absence, and led her to take those 
rash steps which brought on the loss 
of her crown, her freedom, and her 
life. 

It appears, at first sight, one of the 
many mysteries of this tragic life, 
that Bothwell, upon whom, with 
generous self-forgetfulness, and entire, 
but, as it proved, most ill-merited con- 
fidence, the Queen came at last to 
lavish her warmest affections — her 
tenderest love—was at first, on her 
part, the object of persecution and 
hatred. In the early years of her 
reign she acted to him with great 
severity, and banished him, not only 
from her presence, but her dominions. 
It was by the earnest intercession of 
others that she was led to revoke the 
sentence of banishment against him, 
and again admit his perilous pre- 
sence in her court. He met with her 
when her heart was on the rebound 
from the revolting infidelities and dis- 
graceful profligacy of Darnley; and 
the transition was almost instantane- 
ous from hatred to love. Bothwell 
was a profligate and unscrupulous 
character, but he was bold and ad- 
venturous ; and possessed many qua- 
lities calculated to win the sym- 
pathetic heart which warmed with 
the blood of Bruce and Richard Ceeur- 
de-Lion. Mary’s passion for him 
soon became such, that she said after- 
wards, in the days of her mourning, 
that ‘‘ she would rather follow him in 
her shift, than sit on a throne with 
any other man.” Isit surprising that 
this, in such an enthusiastic and self- 
forgetting character, should be the 
case, even when the object of it is 
unworthy? Is it so very unusual in 
real life to see a Cleveland who wins 
the heart of a Minna or Brenda? 





* The seat of Sir John Maxwell, Bart., near Glasgow. 
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Is the experienced and selfish liber- 
tine the character which is always 
least successful in winning the female 
heart? Is it not the disposition of 
a generous and elevated nature to 
throw itself with confiding trust into 
a passion which is warmed by the 
feelings which spring up in its own 
bosom, and believes that the being 
to which it is devoted is animated by 
the noble emotions of which it is con- 
scious in itself? Every day’s ex- 
perience in the annals of history, the 
pages of romance, or that great volume 
of romance—real life—must convince 
us that this is too often the case; 
that none are so likely to become the 
victims of passion as the generous, 
who feel it with most vehemence, and 
yield to it with most self-oblivion ; 
that the prudence which avoids the 
storm of life is often founded on the 
selfishness which disregards, or the 
coldness which does not feel, its 
strongest emotions; and that, in this 
world at least, imprudence of conduct 
often leads to more disastrous conse- 
quences, and is visited by a severer 
punishment, than guilt itself. 

Nor is it at all either unnatural or 
surprising that this vehement passion 
should be awakened in Mary’s breast 
by one who was at first an object of 
aversion. The common saying, that 
the transition is easy from love to 
hatred, or the reverse, but that indif- 
ference is the common enemy which 
is in general fatal to both, points to 
the real cause of this peculiarity, and 
shows how generally it has been 
experienced in ordinary life. Nor is 
it difficult to see to what cause it is 
owing. What engenders hatred or 
admiration is the commanding quali- 
ties which attract and captivate the 
imagination. The insignificant do 
neither; they are neither loved nor 
hated; they are simply forgotten. 
Hatred is in general mingled with a 
secret feeling of respect. The objects 
of it are detested, because they have 
not evinced towards the hater the 
qualities or considerations calculated 
to awaken regard. When they do so, 
the transition is easily made—often 
the more rapidly, from the mind 
having been previously so strongly 
bent the other way. 

There was nothing unnatural, there- 
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fore, either in Mary's violent passion 
for Bothwell, though he unfortunate- 
ly turned out wholly unworthy of it, 
nor in its being awakened by a 
person who had formerly been an 
object of aversion; and if there was 
nothing more in the case, we should 
consider it as no blot, morally speak- 
ing, whatever it was in a worldly 
point of view, on her memory, but 
as entirely in keeping with her gene- 
rous and self-forgetful character, 
and a memorable example on the 
throne of ‘ all for love, or the world 
well lost.” But unhappily there is 
more in the case than this. Every 
one knows that she was accused 
during her life, and her memory 
stands charged after her death, with 
having committed, or been accessory 
to, the greatest crimes, to make way 
for her union with Bothwell. She 
is accused of having been accessory, 
or at least privy, to the assassination 
of Darnley; and of having after- 
wards brought on a mock trial of 
her favoured lover, when openly 
charged with having been the prin- 
cipal actor in that foul conspiracy ; 
and when he was, as a matter of 
course, acquitted, of having thrown 
herself in his way, so as to be carried 
off, a pretended captive, to his castle 
of Dunbar. She soon afterwards re- 
warded him with her hand, created 
him Duke of Orkney, and sacrificed 
all her freedom, her crown, and her 
life, to her infatuated passion for 
that unworthy favourite. This it 
is which weighs upon her memory ; 
this it is which gave her jealous 
rival a pretext for detaining her 
eighteen years, and at last putting 
her to death; and this it is which 
causes, from the obscurity in which 
it is involved, no small part of the 
interest which attaches to her tragic 
fate. 

With respect to the accession to, or 
being cognisant of the murder, we 
shall say nothing in this article, but 
reserve our opinion till we see, in the 
next volume, whether Miss Strick- 
land’s talents and researches have 
succeeded in throwing any new light 
on that mysterious transaction. That 
she will do everything which ability, 
zeal, and research can effect, we are 
well assured. Happy shall we be if 
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she can obviate the serious pre- 
sumptions arising from many con- 
curring circumstances which, if, as 
is quite possible, they were acci- 
dental, constitute not the least part 
of the calamities of Mary’s most 
calamitous life. 

With regard to the mock trial and 
subsequent abduction, it is, unfortu- 
nately, more easy to arrive at a clear 
opinion. They were, from first to 
last, not merely imprudent and ill- 
judged, but unpardonable. We say 
nothing of Mary’s decisive acts of 
preference evinced to Bothwell while 
her marriage with Darnley still sub- 
sisted: there was extreme impru- 
dence, but nothing criminal, in her 
forced journey from Jedburgh to visit 
him when stretched on the bed of 
sickness in Hermitage Castle; we are 
willing to impute that to the tender- 
ness of a sensitive, and the anxiety of 
an impassioned heart. But for the 
mock trial and pretended abduction 
no such excuse can be offered. Take 
the matter as it is put by Mary her- 
self, and her commissioners, in her 
defence. Their statementis, that she 
was surprised by Bothwell with a 
thousand horse, when travelling with 
a slender escort near Edinburgh ; car- 
ried by him to his castle of Dunbar, 
where she was constrained to yield to 
him; and, to avoid the stain thus 
cast upon her honour, she had no 
alternative but to declare him her 
husband. What is this but to follow, 
with royal personages, what is said to 
have been sometimes done in Irish 
trials, when a conviction for rape is 
avoided by a marriage between the 
parties in court, and, to escape the 
hangman’s noose, that of matrimony 
is contracted? What did Mary do 
with the poet Chastellar, who in a fit 
of mad love attempted, years before, 
to intrude himself into the sanctity 
of her apartment? Cut off his head. 
What shall we say to her subsequent 
conduct in visiting the completed 
offence with no heavier penalty than 
her hand and her throne, and reward- 
ing the successful traitor and ruffian, 
who was openly charged with the 
death of her husband, with the high- 
est rewards which patriotic service 
could deserve or devoted love desire ? 
It is evident that, on her own show- 
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ing, the thing was utterly unpardon- 
able, and that the abduction was, like 
the previous trial, a merely got up 
thing, to give a colour of constraint to 
what really was the work of inclina- 
tion. The truth is, that Mary’s con- 
duct in this disastrous stage of her 
affairs was so imprudent and _ ill- 
judged, even in a worldly point of 
view, and for the attainment of what 
she herself most desired, that it is 
evident that her reason was never 
once consulted in the matter, and 
she was swept away by a torrent of 
passion, and which, when it is once 
fully swollen, carries away all the 
barriers of reason, propriety, or even 
common prudence. 

If no reasonable doubt can be en- 
tertained upon this deplorable part of 
Mary’s career, happily for her memory 
there is as little room for difference of 
opinion in regard to her whole subse- 
quent life, till it was closed by her 
tragic and heroic death. From the 
moment when she was separated for 
ever from Bothwell, on the field of 
Carberry, her evil star appeared to 
have lost its influence. Her subse- 
quent life, when imprisoned at Loch- 
leven, when restored for a few days 
to freedom by the devotion of George 
Douglas, at Langside, and during her 
eighteen years of unjust detention 
and wearisome captivity by Eliza- 
beth, was absolutely exempt from 
fault. She acted unwisely in leaving 
her own dominions, and, to avoid the 
ruthless hostility of her enemies, 
throwing herself upon the treacherous 
kindness of her cousin; but that, like 
her passion for Bothwell, was the 
result of her ardent and confiding 
nature, which believed in the genero- 
sity of others because it felt it in 
itself. She was, undoubtedly, cog- 
nisant of many efforts made for her 
liberation, and some conspiracies to 
overturn her rival; but that is no more 
than she was perfectly entitled, and, 
in justice to her son, called upon, to 
do; for she was detained in captivity 
by Elizabeth by pure violence, with 
no more right than Queen Victoria 
would have to imprison Louis Napo- 
leon for the coup d'état in France of 
December 2. And the attempt, by 
the interpolation of words to the fal- 
sification of her letters, to implicate 
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her in Babington’s conspiracy against 
Elizabeth’s life, has been now fully 
exposed by the acuteness and industry 
of Mr Tytler, and constitutes one of 
the worst acts proved against the 
astute and unscrupulous counsellors 


of the virgin queen. As to her death, 
it is enough to say that it is one of 
the noblest instances of heroism and 
Christian forgiveness which the 
world ever exhibited, and that its 
sublimity and pathos were such that 
even the genius of Schiller could not 
enhance the entrancing interest of the 
story. 

But we should never stop, if we fol- 
lowed our inclination in discussing 
Queen Mary’s life; and it is high 
time to leave these general topics, and 
turn to the very charming and ad- 
mirable Memoir with the first volume 
of which Miss Strickland has enriched 
her interesting series of the Queens of 
Scotland. 

Queen Mary was born in Linlith- 
gow Palace, on December 11, 1542. 
The room in which she entered into 
the world is still in existence, and is 
thus graphically and truly described 
by Miss Strickland :— 


“ The apartment in Linlithgow Palace 
where Mary Stuart first saw the light is 
in the most ancient side of the edifice— 
that built by James III. Her birth took 
place, not in the Queen’s bedroom, as 
generally stated, but in the regal pre- 
sence-chamber, where such of the prelates 
and loyal peers of Scotland as were not 
in attendance on their dying King at 
Falkland were present ; and, according 
to the local tradition of Linlithgow, the 
principal burghers of that town and their 
wives were also convened as witnesses 
of that anxiously expected event. A 
spacious room was therefore necessary 
for the reception of such a company. 
The crowned thistle which surmounts 
the large window, looking into the quad- 
rangle court below, is said to have been 
placed there in commemoration of the 
fact. This chamber was paved, after the 
French fashion, with glazed tiles of 
various colours. <A few of these yet 
remain, and, where exposed to catch the 
sunlight, appear like a coarse enamel ; 
but the floor is now thickly carpeted 
with short velvet sod, interspersed with 
self-sown turf flowers. Instead of the 
costly tapestry hangings which mantled 
those. walls at Mary’s birth, long grass, 
mingled with harebells, thistles, and the 
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wild white rose of Scotland, are waving 
from every crevice, in mournful luxu- 
riance. The roof and floor of the upper 
chamber having both fallen in, the blue 
vault of heaven forms its only canopy. 
Two deeply embayed windows open on 
the beautiful miniature lake flowing be- 
neath the castle terraces, and command 
a glorious prospect of fair pastures and 
woods, with the stately’ Abbey Church 
of St Michael to the left, the town in 
front, and the Highland hills in the dis- 
tance to the right. These windows are 
furnished with stone benches, facing 
each other, and form pleasant little re- 
treats for private conversation. The 
chimney-piece is broad and low, sup- 
ported by fluted stone pillars. Amidst 
all the desolation which now reigns in 
this deserted abode of Scottish royalty, 
traces are everywhere visible, not only 
of the elegant taste of the Stuart sove- 
reigns, but of domestic comfort in the 
arrangement of the interior chamber and 
dressing-room, which terminate the range 
of apartments on that side of Linlithgow 
Palace.” 


Of the future celebrity of the 
Princess thus ushered into the world, 
and the undying interest with which 
her memory is regarded, our au- 
thoress gives the following just ac- 
count :— 


“ Mary Stuart is exclusively the Queen 
of Scots—Queen not only of the realm, 
but of the people ; and with all her 
faults, real or imputed, she remains to 
this day the peculiar object of national 
enthusiasm in Scotland. Her memory 
haunts the desolate palaces, where every 
peasant is eager to recount traditionary 
lore connected with her personal his- 
tory. Nota castellated mansion of the 
sixteenth century but boasts some quaint- 
looking room, which is emphatically 
pointed out as Queen Mary’s chamber. 
Every old family possesses a painting, 
for which the distinction of an original 
portrait of Queen Mary is claimed. 
Tresses of every shade of golden, auburn, 
and chestnut, are preserved, and fondly 
exhibited as ‘ well-attested portions of 
her hair.? Persons who denounce the 
relic veneration of the Romish Church 
as idolatrous, enshrine a glove, a fan, 
a@ superannuated watch, or any other 
trinket supposed to have belonged to 
Queen Mary, among their choicest trea- 
sures, to be handed down as heirlooms in 
their families. The variety of articles 
thus preserved and hallowed for her 
sake is almost incredible. Queen Mary’s 
mirrors and cabinets appear intermin- 
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able ; and as to the antique chairs of 
carved oak and ebony with which their 
present possessors have endowed her, 
they are numerous enough to supply 
seats for all her descendants, who, be it 
remembered, are to be found on almost 
every throne in Europe. The name of 
Stuart, it is true, exists no longer in the 
regal line,— but the lineage of Mary 
Stuart, through the posterity of her 
grand-daughter, Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, still reigns in Great Britain, 
Prussia, Denmark, Hanover, and other 
Protestant states ; and through that of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, the 
youngest daughter of Charles I.,in Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Naples, Sardinia, 
Modena ; and, before the expulsion of 
the Fleurs-de-lys—in France.” 


On her character, generally, she 
~makes the following just and im- 
portant remark in the outset, the 
truth of which the subsequent narra- 
tive amply justifies :— 


“Tf the favourable opinions of her 
own sex could be allowed to decide the 
question, then may we say that a verdict 
of not guilty has been pronounced by an 
overpowering majority of female readers 

of all nations, irrespective of creed or 
-party. Is, then, the moral standard 
-erected by women for one another lower 
‘than that which is required of them by 
men? Are they less acute in their per- 
ceptions of right and wrong, or more dis- 
posed to tolerate frailties? The con- 
trary has generally been asserted. Yet, 
with the notorious exceptions of Queen 
Elizabeth, Catherine de Medicis, and the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, Mary had no 
female enemies. No female witnesses 
‘from her household came forward to 
~bear testimony against her, when it was 
out of her power to purchase secresy if 
-they had been cognisant of her guilt. 
‘None of the ladies of her court, whether 
of the reformed religion or the old faith 
-——not even Lady Bothwell herself— 
- lifted up her voice to impute blame to 
her. Mary was attended by noble 
Scotch gentlewomen in the days of her 
royal splendour ; they clave to her in 
adversity, through good report and evil 
- report; they shared her prisons, they 
waited upon her on the scaffold, and 
forsook not her mangled remains till 
- they had seen them consigned to a long- 
- denied tomb. Are such friendships 
-usual among the wicked? Is the com- 
_panionship of virtuous women acceptable 
to the dissolute ‘—or that of the dissolute 
-+to the virtuous ?” 
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In consequence of the disturbed 
state of the country after the battle 
of Pinkie, Mary was removed from 
Stirling Castle, her ordinary resi- 
dence at that period, to a dwelling in 
the island of Inchmahome—so well 
known to travellers for its romantic 
beauties and venerable chestnuts—in 
the Lake of Monteith, near the foot 
of the Grampians in Stirlingshire. 
Her abode there, at the age of five 
years, is an object of melancholy 
interest. 


“In consequence of the loss of the 
disastrous battle of Pinkie, September 
9, 1547, the young Queen vacated her 
royal abode at Stirling, and was re- 
moved for safety to the Priory in the 
picturesque isle of Inchmahome, in the 
Lake of Monteith, famous for its beautiful 
Spanish chestnut-trees. Mary was ac- 
companied by her mother, her nurse 
Janet Sinclair, her four young name- 
sakes, playmates, classmates, and maids 
of honour—Mary Beton, Mary Seton, 
Mary Livingstone, and Mary Fleming— 
her tutors, her governess, and her Lord 
Keeper, Livingstone. The foundation of 
her education had been already judi- 
ciously and prosperously laid by the 
Queen-mother ; and she, though only 
in her fifth year, had made a rapid 
progress both in acquirements and under- 
standing. Inheriting the genius as well 
as the beauty of her Plantagenet and 
Stuart ancestry, their fearless courage 
and elegant tastes, Mary, even at that 
tender age, appeared formed to add 
lustre to a throne. She pursued her 
studies quietly and steadily with her 
four Maries in the cloister shades of 
Inchmahome for several months, under 
the care of John Erskine the Prior, and 
her schoolmaster Alexander Scott, parson - 
of Balmaclellan. French was literally 
her mother tongue, but she was instruct- 
ed in history, geography, and Latin, by 
her learned preceptors; and in the 
feminine accomplishment of tapestry 
work and embroidery, by her governess, 
Lady Fleming, the illegitimate daughter 
of James IV., and the mother of one of 
her Maries. And thus, while her realm 
was convulsed with factions, and de- 
vastated by the storms of war, the little 
Sovereign remained secure and happy in 
her peaceful refuge. . . .... © 

“Mary, if we may trust a modern 
French biographer’s description of her 
dress —and, of course, a Frenchman’s 
authority on such a point may be quoted 
—was at this period arrayed in some- 
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thing closely approaching Highland cos- 
tume. Her shining hair, which in child- 
hood was of bright golden yellow, was 
bound with a rose-coloured satin snood ; 
and she wore a tartan scarf over black 
silk, fastened with a golden agrafe, en- 
graved with the united arms of Scotland 
and Lorraine. The little Queen, in this 
picturesque array, was the delight of 
every eye, when she was seen pursuing 
her gay sports with her juvenile court on 
the lake shore. She possessed a natural 
charm of manner that won all hearts ; she 
was adored by her governors, masters, 
officers, and ladies, and every one who 
by chance was brought in contact with 
her, from the gentry and burgesses down 
to the simple fishers and honest moun- 
taineers. Happy would it have been for 
Mary Stuart if she had inherited no 
wider domain than that fairy isle in the 
Lake of Monteith.” 


Even at a very early age, however, 
she evinced the hereditary courage 
of her race, which formed so marked 
a feature of her character during her 
whole life. 


s¢ My niece,’ said her warrior uncle, 
Francis, Duke of Guise, to her one day, 
in reference to her courageous dispo- 
Sition, ‘ there is one trait in which, above 
all others, I recognise my own blood in 
you—you are as brave as my bravest 
men-at-arms. If women went into battle 
now, as they did in ancient times, I think 
you would know how to die well.’ 
Little did he who pronounced this opin- 
ion imagine how fully his judgment of 
the heroic temperament of that fair child 


“would be verified by her deportment on 


a scaffold. Who, indeed, could have 
believed that such a doom could be in 


-store for her who was the admired of 
-all eyes, the delight of every heart?” 


At the age of twelve, it is well 


-known, Mary was removed from 


Scotland to France, preparatory to 
her marriage with the Dauphin. Her 


‘early proficiency in all the accom- 
‘plishments and graces of that elegant 


court soon manifested itself. 
* Half Scotch, haif French, full of health 


-and vivacity, nature had fitted Mary to 
-excel in this courtly exercise, (dancing) 


and she profited so well by the lessons 
of Paul de Rege that in the course of a 
few weeks she and her young partner, the 
Dauphin, danced together before the King 
and Queen, the foreign ambassadors, and 
‘a crowded court, at the nuptial féte of 
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Mary’s uncle, the Duc d’Aumale, and at- 
tracted universal admiration. Mary in- 
herited from both parents a passionate 
love of music, and her precious time was 
unfortunately too much occupied in ac- 
quiring great practical skill in an accom- 
plishment by no means useful to a sove- 
reign, and which proved one source of all 
her calamities, by tempting her to lavish 
fatal patronage on foreign musicians. 
Her delight in poetry early indicated it- 
self. Like all the Princes of the Stuart 
race, she manifested a strong inclination 
for sylvan sports. Young as she was 
when she first arrived at St Germain, she 
astonished all the French ladies by dress- 
ing her pet falcon, casting her off, and 
reclaiming her with her own hands. St 
Germain was one of the great hunting 
palaces of Henry II., and the little Queen 
of Scots exhibited the greatest glee when 
she saw the dogs issue from their kennels, 
and the inspiring preparations for the 
chase. The energetic temperament of 
the child manifested itself alike in the 
ardour with which she achieved her va- 
rious tasks, or entered into the frolic 
games of her juvenile associates.” 


It was not merely in these elegant 
accomplishments, however, that Mary 
excelled. She was also fully in- 
structed in the weightier matters 
suited to a sovereign Princess, in 
which she was carefully initiated by 
her two uncles, the Cardinal Lor- 
raine and the Duke of Guise. These 
two remarkable men early acquired a 
great — indeed a paramount—sway 
over her mind, to which her subse- 
quent misfortunes were in some 
degree owing. 


“Under the Cardinal’s auspices Mary 
vied in learning, as well as accomplish- 
ments, with her royal cousins of the house 
of Tudor. She acquired an early profi- 
ciency in Latin and Italian ; she made 
some progress in Greek, and delighted 
in the royal sciences of geography and 
history ; she had a passion for poetry 
and music, and she excelled in needle- 
work—that feminine acquirement which 
afterwards proved so great a solace to 
her in the house of bondage. Mary’s 
warlike uncle, Francis, Duke of Guise, 
loved her more dearly than any of his own 
children, and, fearing the severe routine 
of so elaborate an education might impair 
her health, he occasionally carried her off 
to his fine chateau at Meudon, to reno- 
vate her spirits with a thorough change 
of scene and occupation. He mounted 
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her on horseback, and made her accom- 
pany him to the chase. He told her 
stories of martial deeds, romped with 
her, exerted all his ingenuity to prepare 
agreeable surprises and pleasures for her, 
and lavished his gifts on her with profuse 
generosity ; nothing his jewel-house con- 
tained was too precious to be thus appro- 
priated. Mary loved him in return with 
the ardour of a fond and grateful child ; 
for, however terrible to others, he was all 
tenderness to her ; and if he did not suc- 
ceed in spoiling her, he treated her with 
an excess of indulgence, of which she 
ever retained the most lively remem- 
rn ae a 
* Mary was at Paris on the New Year's 
Day, 1554-5, when she astonished the 
court of France and all the foreign ambas- 
sadors by the ease and grace with which 
she recited to the King, in the great gal- 
lery of the Louvre, in the presence of that 
distinguished company, an oration in Latin 
of her own composition, in the style of 
Cicero, setting forth, in opposition to the 
general opinion to the contrary, the capa- 
city of females for the highest mental 
acquirements, such as literature and the 
fine arts—a proposition which no one who 
heard and saw the fair and learned young 
Queen that day felt perhaps disposed to 
deny. ‘She both spoke and understood 
Latin admirably well,’ says Brantéme, 
*as I was myself a witness, and induced 
Antoine Fochain of Chauny, in the Ver- 
mandois, to address her in French on the 
subject of rhetoric, to which, though un- 
prepared, she replied with as much wit 
and eloquence as if she had been born 
in France. It was really beautiful to 
observe her manner of speaking, whether 
to the high or low. From the time she ar- 
rived in France she had dedicated two 
hours a-day to reading and study, so that 
there were few sciences, even, on which 
she could not converse, and she always 
expressed herself gracefully and well ; 
but she delighted in poetry above every- 
thing, and loved to discourse of it with 
Ronsard, du Bellay, and Maison Fleur.’” 


Philopceemen said, that to soldiers 
and women dress was a matter of no 
small consequence; and probably no 
one who has known either will hesi- 
tate as to the truth of the remark. 
Miss Strickland has certainly largely 
acted upon this hint in her Royal 
Biographies ; but probably there are 
few readers, male or female, who will 
not be glad to hear about the costume 
of the beauteous young Queen on her 
marriage day. It is thus given by 
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Miss Strickland from the contempo- 
rary annalists, although it had pre- 
viously escaped the notice of her 
numerous biographers :— 


“¢ She was dressed,’ says the official 
chronicler of the Hétel de Ville, ‘in a 
robe whiter than the lily, but so glorious 
in its fashion and decorations that it 
would be difficult, nay, impossible, for any 
pen to do justice to its details. Her re- 
gal mantle and train were of a bluish 
grey cut velvet, richly embroidered with 
white silk and pearls. It was of a mar- 
vellous length, full six toises, covered 
with precious stones, and was supported 
by young ladies.? Her Scotch Maries, 
doubtless, were entitled to that honour ; 
but neither they, nor the commissioners 
for the marriage, who were present as re- 
presentatives of the three Estates of Scot- 
land, are mentioned in our contemporary 
French authorities. The Estates of 
Scotland had positively refused to allow 
their regalia to be carried over to France, 
to decorate their young liege lady and 
her consort at the nuptial solemnity. Yet 
Mary, to denote her rank as a Sovereign 
Queen, wore a crown-royal on this occa- 
sion—a crown far more costly than any 
previous Scottish monarch could ever 
boast. It was probably made expressly 
for her, at the expense either of the King 
of France or her wealthy uncle the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine, and is described in the 
Rouen contemporary record of the cere- 
monial as being composed of the finest 
gold, and most exquisite workmanship, 
set with diamonds, pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds of inestimable worth—having 
in the centre a pendant carbuncle, the 
value of which was computed at five hun- 
dred thousand crowns. About her neck 
hung a matchless jewel, suspended by 
chains of precious stones, which, from its 
description, must have been no other than 
that well known in Scottish records by 
the familiar name of the Great Harry. 
This was not one of the crown jewels, 
but her own personal property, having 
been derived from her royal English 
great-grandfather, Henry VII., by whom 
it was presented to her grandmother, 
Queen Margaret Tudor.” 


The dress of the young Princess, 
however, is more fully given in the 
description of the portrait of her, be- 
stowed on the Earl of Cassillis when 
he took leave of her after her mar- 
riage, which is still in possession of 
that noble family, and from which the 
beautiful frontispiece of the volume 
is taken. It is thus described; and 
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the description will enable the reader 
to fill up in imagination the colours 
which clothed the original :— 


“This most beautiful and undoubted 
likeness has remained ever since as a 
precious heirloom in the noble family of 
Kennedy, and is still extant in the collec- 
tion of its representative, the Marquis 
of Ailsa, at Culzean Castle, in Ayrshire. 
It is from that portrait the frontispiece 
of this volume is taken—the noble pos- 
sessor having favoured us with permission 
to have an engraving made expressly for 
the illustration of our present series of 
royal biographies, Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland and Princesses of England. 
This most beautiful and undoubted like- 
ness of Mary Stuart represents her in the 
morning flower of her charms, when she 
appeared at the summit of all earthly 
felicity and grandeur. It is in a nobler 
style of portrait-painting than that of 
Zuchero, and worthy, indeed, of Titian 
or Guercino. It is scarcely possible for 
an engraving to do justice to a picture 
of which the colouring and tone are so 
exquisite. The perfection of features 
and contour is there united with feminine 
softness and the expression of command- 
ing intellect. Her hair is of arich chest- 
nut tint, almost black, which Nicholas 
White (who had ascertained the fact 
from her ladies) assures Cecil was its 
real colour. Her complexion is that of 
a delicate brunette, clear and glowing ; 
and this accords with the darkness of her 
eyes, hair, and majestic eyebrows. Her 
hair is parted in wide bands across the 
forehead, and rolled back in a large curl 
on each temple, above the small, deli- 
cately moulded ears. She wears a little 
round crimson velvet cap, embroidered 
with gold, and ornamented with gems, 
placed almost at the back of her head, 
resembling, indeed, a Greek cap—with 
this difference, that a coronal frontlet is 
formed by the disposition of the pearls, 
which give a regal character to the head- 
dress. Her dress is of rich crimson 
damask, embroidered with gold, and or- 
namented with gems. It fits tightly to 
her bust and taper waist, which is long 
and slender ; so is her gracefully turned 
throat. She has balloon-shaped tops to 
her sleeves, rising above the natural curve 
of her shoulders. Her dress is finished 
at the throat with a collar band, support- 
ing a lawn collarette, with a finely quilled 
demi-ruff. Her only ornament is a string 
of large round pearls, carelessly knotted 
about her throat, from which depends an 
amethyst cross. This portrait is in an 


oval frame ; but the arms being cut off 
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just above the wrists, mars the general 
effect, and suggests the notion that it 
has been a whole-length reduced to that 
size.” 


These feminine decorations, how- 
ever, did not exclusively occupy 
Mary’s time. She continued her 
severer studies after her marriage, 
and was a model of every conjugal 
virtue. 


“The youthful spouses supported their 
dignity as Sovereigns, and conducted 
themselves as a married pair with edify- 
ing propriety. They were now emanci- 
pated from the control of governors, 
governesses, and preceptors ; but Mary 
continued to read Latin with Buchanan, 
history with de Pasquier, and poetry with 
Ronsard, from the delight her cultivated 
mind took in these pursuits. Music, 
needlework, and the chase, formed her 
favourite recreations. She and Francis 
conformed to the customs of France by 
presiding over their own little court, 
being too happy in each other’s society 
to desire to mix in the public gaieties of 
the Louvre, except at those seasons which 
etiquette prescribed. She managed her 
expenditure without either extravagance 
or parsimony, her greatest delight being 
to give.” 


Notwithstanding his tender years 
and infirmities, Mary was affection- 
ately attached to the Dauphin, and 
sincerely mourned his death. 


* An elegant marble pillar was subse- 
quently erected by Mary, as a tribute of 
her affection, to mark the spot where the 
heart of Francis II. was deposited in 
Orleans Cathedral. She also caused a 
medal to be engraved in commemoration 
of her love and grief, having the follow- 
ing simple but quaint device, emblemati- 
cal of her buried consort and herself— 
namely, a liquorice plant, the stem of 
which is bitter, bending mournfully 
towards the root, with this motto, ‘ Earth 
hides my sweetness.’ The decease of her 
young consort, so quickly following that 
of her only surviving. parent, impressed 
Mary’s mind with deep conviction of the 
uncertainty of human life. She sur- 
rounded herself with sombre images and 
emblems of mortality. She had a crystal 
watch made in the shape of a coffin for 
her own use, and another in the form of 
a helmeted death’s-head, which she pre- 
sented to her favourite maid of honour, 
Mary Seton. Both are in existence. 
The first is in the possession of Sir Peter 
Murray Threipland, Bart., of Fingask 
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well. 
Blois.” 


Like many of her royal predeces- 
sors, Mary was most anxious for the 
pacific improvement and social ame- 
lioration of her subjects—objects of 
no easy accomplishment, amidst the 
selfishness, bigotry, and ruthless vio- 
dence with which she was surrounded. 
It is not generally known that the 
manufacture of straw-bonnets, which 
has since given bread to so many 
thousands of the subjects of her de- 
-scendants, owes its introduction into 
this country to her benevolent fore- 
‘sight. 


“ During her progress through Lor- 
raine, she had observed that the women 
and children were industriously and pro- 
Aitably occupied in plaiting and making 
straw-hats. Perceiving, also, that the 
condition of the peasantry was much bet- 
ter in those districts where this domestic 
manufacture was practised than where it 
was not, she conceived a desire of intro- 
-ducing the same light and pleasant han- 
dicraft among her own subjects, as a 
‘means of enabling the mothers of large 
families, who had hitherto relied on re- 
ceiving the alms of the church in times 
of distress, to earn their own livelihood, 
and to render their children instrumental 
in the same object. Under these impres- 
-sions, Mary, whose talents as a peace 
Sovereign, like those of all the Stuarts, 
were much in advance of a ferocious age, 
engaged a company of the Lorraine straw- 
-plaiters to return with her to her own 
country, in order to instruct her country- 
women in their simple art ; and thus was 
the first straw-hat manufactory establish- 
ed in Scotland under the kind auspices 
-of a female Sovereign of eighteen, whose 
name, however clouded by calumny, is 
traditionally dear to the industrial classes, 
whose ancestors she strove to benefit. 
‘The calamities in which Mary Stuart was 
involved, deprived her little colony and 
pupils of the encouragement they would 
otherwise have received from her royal 
patronage ; still they struggled on through 
much adversity, and continued to exist 
till her son James, who took a kindly in- 
terest in his unfortunate mother’s straw- 
plaiters, transplanted them and their use- 
ful craft to Luton, in Bedfordshire, after 


The maker’s name is Moyse, of 
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Castle, Perthshire ; the other belonged to 
the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
It is of silver, and as full of curious work- 
manship and emblems as the locket of 
Margaret Douglas. The works are in 
wonderful preservation, and still perform 
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his accession to the English throne. Seve- 
ral generations, however, passed away 
before Mary’s enlightened projects for the 
employment of women and children in 
this department were fully realised by 
the general popularity of British straw- 
bonnets, both at home and abroad. Those 
produced by Mary Stuart’s Lorraine pro- 
tegées were probably of the picturesque 
form, which has been immortalised by 
Rubens’ pencil in his portrait of his se- 
cond wife, Helena Forman, known by the 
familiar name of La Paliasse.” 


Every reader is familiar with Bran- 
téme’s beautiful description of Mary’s 
departure from France for her north- 
ern realm; but it loses nothing in 
Miss Strickland’s elegant hands; and 
with her description of this moving 
scene we must for the present close 
our extracts from this charming bio- 


graphy. 


“ When the sails were set, and her 
galley began to get out to sea, Mary’s 
tears flowed without intermission. Lean- 
ing both her arms on the gallery of the 
vessel, she turned her eyes on the shore 
she was leaving with longing, lingering 
looks, crying at every stroke of the oars, 
* Adieu, France !—beloved France, adieu !” 
And thus she remained for the first five 
hours after her embarkation, motionless 
as a statue, and deaf to all the attempts 
of her friends to comfort or divert the 
sad current of her thoughts. When dark- 
ness approached, she was entreated to 
descend into the state cabin that had been 
prepared for her accommodation, and 
partake of supper. But her heart was 
too full of grief to permit her to taste 
food. She felt and spoke like a poet on 
this occasion. ‘It is now, my dear France, 
that I have lost you,’ said she, ‘for the 
envious darkness, like a black veil, con- 
ceals you from these eyes which are thus 
deprived of their chief desire. Adieu, 
then, my beloved France !—I lose sight 
of you, and I shall never, never, see you 
again !?—She observed, ‘ that, unlike 
Dido, who, after the departure of Eneas, 
looked evermore towards the sea—her 
regards were fixed upon the land that 
was receding from her sight for ever. — 
Instead of retiring for repose into the 
cabin in the poop, which was set apart 
for her use, she ordered a traverse or 
temporary chamber to be prepared for 
her above on the poop gallery, and her 
couch to be spread for the night within 
that curtained screen. Before she retired 
she requested the pilot, that, in the event 
of France being still visible, as soon as it 
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should be light enough to discern objects, 
to direct her ladies to awaken her, no 
matter how early it might be, that she 
might take another look of that dear 
land.” 7 e. . . . . . e e 

“ After two whole days and nights, in 
which all things continued veiled in im- 
penetrable obscurity, the vapoury shroud 
was suddenly dissipated, at sunrise on the 
Sunday morning, and revealed to the 
affrighted pilot and crew that they had 
run the galley among the most dangerous 
rocks and shelves along the Scottish coast ; 
and that nothing but the providence of 
God had preserved them and their Sove- 
reign from a watery grave. Inheriting 
the intrepid spirit of her race, Mary was 
calm and self-possessed in the moment of 
peril. ‘I have no fear of death, she 
said, ‘nor should I wish to live, unless 
it were for the general good of Scot- 
land.’” 


After these extracts, it is needless 
to say what the merits of this biogra- 
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phy are. It is by far the most inte- 
resting of the fair authoress’s works ; 
and if the succeeding volume, which 
closes Mary’s life, equals the first in 
charm, which we cannot doubt, it will 
be beyond all question the most popu- 
lar of all her works, and will establish 
her fame on a lasting foundation. Her 
industry is immense ; and she has col- 
lected so many details as to Mary’s 
life, that we are almost as familiar with 
her daily movements as we are with 
those of her descendant, our present 
gracious Sovereign. We could wish 
there was somewhat less of quotation 
in the text from original letters and 
documents ; but that is the fault of 
the age, not the author, and is deemed 
a merit by antiquarians; and where 
there is so much to admire, we are 
unwilling to sully praise so well de- 
served, by what many would deem 
undeserved criticism. 
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A MORAL FROM WALMER. 


One whom the voice of the nation 
proclaims to have been a great man, 
has just departed from among us. A 
rare embodiment of qualities, which 
commanded universal admiration, and 
the contemplation of which produced 
something more resembling genuine 
enthusiasm than these times are ac- 
customed to see or to feel, is dissolved 
for ever. Law and order, and those 
subtle and noble feelings which, from 
their wide diffusion, have raised Eng- 
land so high, and are now her princi- 
pal safeguard against the inroads of 
a base material policy, will lose much 
weight and influence with the vis iner- 
tie of the great name of Wellington. 

It is good to find men of all parties 
and opinions uniting to point out one 
whom they consider truly great and 
exalted. Here, escaping from vague 
generalities and intangible assertions, 
we have a man whose qualities, being 
ascertained beyond doubt or cavil, 
and capable of being estimated with a 
confidence and exactness amounting 
to certainty, are pronounced to be, in 
their singular union of goodness and 
greatness, worthy of the highest 
honour. Let us, then, first inquire 
what these qualities were. The an- 
swer is plain and easy—as already 
said, the qualities have been ascer- 
tained, and there are not two opinions 
about the character. Military con- 
duct~loyalty unconquerable—a sense 
of duty rather resembling that of 
some genius charged with a definite 
mission on earth, than the feeble light 
that ordinarily glimmers amid the 
bundle of self-interests called man— 
an aristocratic nature—a wonderful 
sincerity, inspiring implicit confidence, 
and a firmness which gave a sure and 
solid base for the operation of these— 
such endowments, embodied in the 
form so familiar, made up the being 
known to us as the Duke of Welling- 
ton. To such an extent do we give 
him credit for possessing these quali- 
ties, that we can reason on and deter- 
mine his line of conduct in imaginary 
cases. No one doubts that, if his 
great services had met with ungrate- 
ful denial instead of splendid acknow- 
ledgment, he would still have been, to 





the utmost of his ability, at the com- 
mand of his King and country. No 
one doubts that, if he had achieved 
his military fame on our own soil, re- 
pelling an invader or crushing rebel- 
lion, his conquering hand would never 
have grasped at illicit power. No 
one doubts that, when he met his 
great antagonist, and announced his 
determination ‘to perish to the last 
man,” if that antagonist had prevail- 
ed, there, on the field of Waterloo, 
would have been found the Duke’s 
dead body. 

Mental and moral gifts like his, 
and in such excess, are scarcely to be 
looked for in two of a nation. But 
the fact of their being recognised as 
worthy of honour by the great body 
of the people, is a fact full of hope. 
It is inconceivable that admiration 
for, and sympathy with, his qualities 
should be so loudly asserted, were 
the qualities themselves inert or dis- 
appearing. The expression of the 
public grief has been marked by a 
great sincerity, which shows that, 
amid the false gods round whose 
clayey pedestals the nation has de- 
lighted to grovel, here was indeed a 
hero, to pay honour to whom was no in- 
dignity to the worshippers, and whose 
loss they might with decency lament. 
For a moment the national heart 
seems to beat with a grand simplicity ; 
for a moment feelings, which if good 
in a man are good also in a people, 
struggle through their sordid casings 
to the surface; and the chink of gold, 
the cry of faction, the din even of 
machinery, seems faint and distant 
amid the deep tones of the universal 
wail. 

This has been called an unheroic 
age, and called so by those who are 
now foremost to proclaim the dead 
hero as a model Englishman, a repre- 
sentative of the characteristics of the 
people. We will hope he was, and 
that the age was slandered; we will 
hope that, misrepresented, and its 
name usurped by vociferous baseness, 
the national character is unchanged 
since it directed those tendencies 
which produced Wellington: for as- 
suredly Wellington was no offspring 
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of the apparent tendencies of this 
latter time; assuredly self-denial, 
sense of duty, loyalty, aristocratic 
feeling, are not among the public pro- 
fessions of faith which have dis- 
tinguished the notorious men of this 
age. ‘These are no characteristics of 
the noisy oracles who have been 
listened to with such applause. These 
have had but little share in the im- 
pulses that have changed the nation’s 
course. 

Let us consider what are the oppo- 
sites of all these as guides of action. 
A desire to make England one vast 
scene of buying and selling—a studied 
contempt of loyalty—a bitter hatred 
of the aristocracy—a disavowal of all 
feelings as springs of political action, 
except those which have hitherto 
been considered as distinctive of the 
lower orders of humanity—a loud 
systematic derision of courage, self- 
devotion, and patriotism—an identi- 
fying of national honour with national 
wealth—a dogged pursuing of self- 
interest—a habit of considering ease 
and comfort as the summum bonum— 
let us consider these as the charac- 
teristics of the loudest of our apostles 
and their party, and is there no truth 
or reality in the picture? 

Great is the power of impudent 
clamour. Again will the suspended 
din of leagues, and peace societies, 
and rampant democracy, break forth, 
and the presence of Wellington will 
be no longer an example or a reproach. 
That high mind and heart, and that 
vast reputation, won, as we have been 
often reminded, not by industrious 
self-seeking—not by any such prin- 
ciples as ‘buying in the cheapest 
market, and selling in the dearest”— 
not by throwing off the trammels of 
prescription and authority, but by 
sustained appliance of all his great 
endowments to the service of his 
country—will pass away into an his- 
torical name; and those to whom that 
mind, and heart, and reputation, have 
been a restraint and a terror, will 
‘* play such fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven as will make the angels 
weep,” 

Amid the eulogies which have been 
written on the great departed, there 
was a passage in one which, while 
intended as panegyric, was irresistibly 
provocative of ideas unbecoming the 
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solemnity of ‘the occasion. A jour- 
nalist, applauding the Duke’s readi- 
ness to sacrifice even his own dignity 
to the public service, asserted, that 
had he been chosen to take office with 
Mr Cobden for a colleague, he would 
have cheerfully consented to the ar- 
rangement. We apologise to the 
illustrious shade for repeating the 
mention of his name in such strange 
company—but perhaps it may serve 
to point a moral; and, without dis- 
cussing the truth of the assertion, we 
will for a moment consider it to have 
been realised. Imagine, then, a point 
of statesmanship discussed by these 
uncongenial associates—imagine the 
difficulty which the noble Duke, ac- 
customed to recognise duty, honour, 
loyalty, as governing principles, would 
experience in understanding the, to 
him, novel doctrines of self-interest, 
of the necessity of sacrificing all 
considerations to the interests of 
trade, and of renunciation of the 
claims of national honour! How 
obtuse would he have been to the 
clinching argument of balance of profit 
and loss, so complacently indicated 
with unanswerable fore-finger! — 
how slow to appreciate the vast 
boon conferred on the human race 
in the diffusion of printed cottons !— 
how utterly incredulous that there 
could be a class of educated men in 
England quite indifferent as to whe- 
ther they lived under an English 
hereditary Sovereign or a French 
Emperor, so that they might, unmo- 
lested, pursue their beloved traflic !— 
with what difficulty receiving the 
idea that, to watch over the nation’s 
pocket is the Alpha and Omega of 
statesmanship! And, when these 
ideas were slowly admitted, what a 
severe and righteous contempt would 
wither their advocate! But no—we 
do this Mr Cobden wrong. In that 
venerable presence the audacious 
Free-Trader would have felt strangely 
abashed. A new and generous senti- 
ment would for a moment have been 
reflected into his breast, and the 
novel spectacle might have been 
witnessed, of the unscrupulous agita- 
tor and clap-trap orator proclaiming, 
with unwilling tongue, a momentary 
allegiance to a policy neither con- 
temptible nor debasing. 

We do not wish, or intend, to laud 
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the Duke as an epitome of human 
excellences. All we insist on is, 
that, the nation, having declared its 
sense of those excellences, cannot 
decently, with the same breath, praise 
their very opposites. The mere con- 
fession of respect for those qualities 
which distinguished him must have 
practically given the lie to many a 
confident leading article from the 
same pen; and to many a eulogistic 
writer the question must have oc- 
curred, Is this veneration, which I 
and others profess for the man, sin- 
cere, or is it ‘* mouth-honour, breath, 
which the poor heart would fain deny, 
but dare not?” 

The Duke’s military life is that by 
which he will chiefly be remembered. 
His fame was of itself a denial of that 
pusillanimous spirit, now so prevalent, 
which shudders at the idea of war and 
personal danger, and loves to prophesy, 
spite of reason, of history, and of 
existing facts, its speedy extinction. 
“‘ War,” say the peaceful brother- 
hood, ‘‘ is an unmixed evil.” So says 
the husbandman of the tempest which 
levels his crops to the ground ; but 
the philosopher, nevertheless, admits 
the necessity of storms. War calls 
forth qualities whose manifestation is 
not too dearly purchased at the ex- 
pense of blood, and what these ami- 
able and timorous persons hold dearer 
than any blood, except their own— 
namely, treasure. (Write treasure 
first, as Dogberry says!) What has 
the long peace which the virtues of 
Wellington earned taught us? Among 
other things it has taught us to under- 
value, decry, and discourage the de- 
velopment of those attributes which 
alone can avail in the hour of danger. 
It has taught us to express our opinion 
as a nation, that swift travelling, sur- 
prising inventions, secure means of 
money-getting, and assiduous study 
to increase those appliances which oil 
the machinery of life, and send us 
smoothly and luxuriously onward to 
the grave, are the only things to be 
sought and admired, and their inven- 
tors applauded. 

While, as a nation, we are hugging 
ourselves as we think of our pecuniary 
prosperity, our freedom from any but 
slight molestations, the uninterrupted 
course and renewed facilities of our 
commerce, and the many improve- 
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ments in the art of existence which 
science has conferred, there comes 
this event to test our sincerity. Ina 
moment all our fashionable philosophy 


is forgotten. In spite of Manchester 
schooling, we admit that the Duke 
was a great man—that there are such 
things as military virtues—that they 
rank, for the moment, higher than the 
science of taking money from your 
neighbour’s pocket and transferring 
it to your own—that glory is not an 
empty name, but a splendid reality, 
capable of rousing in us strange feel- 
ings of enthusiasm. ‘There are some 
who, while lounging pleasantly on 
prize sofas from the Great Exhibition, 
and reading the story of the Penin- 
sular Campaigns, will envy Sir Arthur 
his bivouac on the cold ground, with 
hope for a fire, confidence for a pillow. 
Nay, there are, perhaps, some of the 
new school who have so far forgot 
themselves as to feel their cheeks 
flush, and their hearts beat in double 
time, as they read how the English 
general routed Soult, or held Mas- 
sena in check—who have, for a mo- 
ment, thought it would have been 
worth ten years of peaceful life on 
*Change to have stood beside the great 
Duke when Napoleon was shattering 
his columns against a living bulwark 
of Englishmen. And let us say, O 
unworthy young cotton-spinner, or 
«degenerate member of Peace Society ! 
that, for once, your impulse is true! 
There would have been more of life 
in that hour of Waterloo—more self- 
knowledge—more awakening of noble 
faculties in your soul, if it happen to 
possess any such slumbering inhabit- 
ants, in one glorious hour, than in a 
long and wrinkling course of remune- 
rative Mammon-worship. 

But these and the like impulses, 
roused by the present majestic image 
of the old warrior passing peace- 
fully away in his castle of Walmer, 
will be short-lived. The grave 
will close over him—his memory 
will be not a sound, but an echo 
—and we shall return to our engross- 
ing pursuits, our beloved ease, and 
our wallowing in the mire. When 


will another life go out whose extinc- 
tion shall, for a space, darken Eng- 
land, and force us to think nobly, in 
spite of surrounding circumstances 
and of ourselves? What sign is there 
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of the training of future Wellingtons ? 
Before his rising, other great lights 
were shining in the firmament—men 
were familiar with heroism, and did 
not then, when a great man died, 
turn to one another asking, ‘“‘ When 
comes there such another?” There 
was no sign then of sterility in the 
nation—no failure of the necessary 
influences for producing noble plants. 
But now!—shall we turn to any of 
the approved and popular nurseries of 
opinion for the germ that is in time 
to overshadow us, and beneath which 
we shall dwell in security? Is there 
any indication, or probability, of these 
affording one who shall stand up 
against a future conqueror of the 
world, ready ‘to perish to the last 
man?” 

The spectacle of this great relic of 
a past time, vanishing amid a nation’s 
sorrow and regard, isa terrible re- 
buke to the self-applause of the age.’ 

For, among its most efficient repre- 
sentatives and favourite offspring, 
there is not one who is likely to be 
pointed at as an example, or remem- 
bered withreverence and pride. Look- 
ing at them, fame would seem no 
longer an aspiration of humanity. To 
cajol and flatter a mob for their 
voices—to advocate that in public as 
a principle, which, in private life, 
would be considered a baseness—to 
add house to house, mill to mill, and 
scrip to scrip—to dwell barely in de- 
cencies for ever—to enjoy ease which 
they never earned by labour—such 
appears to be the sublime ambition of 
such of our public men as claim to be 
peculiarly the representatives of the 
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spirit of the age. To that spirit no 
man ever formed a more antagonistic 
embodiment that the Duke. Its yield- 
ing to expediency—its apathy and un- 
belief—its love of ease—and, what it 
is proudest of, its liberalism—were 
all repugnant to his sterling nature. 
And it seems to us that the vivid 
contrast afforded by the base, traffick- 
ing, ease-loving, self-seeking doctrines 
which the unsleeping activity and 
audacity of their assertors have ren- 
dered popular, is what now pro- 
jects the Duke’s image in relief so 
strong as to insure universal recog- 
nition, and to fill the public eye. To 
harmonise with that image, a very 
different back-ground is required, 
whose elements must be sought in 
other days than these. 

One glance more before the eternal 
gates close on him. ‘There we have 
assurance of aman! Some there are 
who, while not sparing of their ad- 
miration and respect, will take far 
other models for imitation. Some 
there are who will be awakened out 
of their apathy at sight of the funeral 
honours paid to one whose spirit was 
so different from that of the time, 
which yet has virtue enough to 
lament him. Whether we shall ever 
look upon his like again, we know 
not; but of this we may be assured, 
that the qualities which, in this ge- 
neration, seem to command success, 
and which are ever evincing them- 
selves more obtrusively as their cur- 
rent value is recognised, will never 
form a spirit resembling that which 
manifested itself, for us and for pos- 
terity, as Arthur Duke of Wellington ! 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tue Holidays! We doubt whe- 
ther the word has less attraction for 
the ear of the statesman than for 
that of the school-boy—whether the 
golden time of recreation is most 
sincerely longed for by the man of 
business or the urchin of the Latin 
class. Work, of course, is a matter 
of necessity to most of us; and 
though we do most confidently be- 
lieve that the majority of mankind 
have no abstract relish for severe 
labour, yet the penalties of idleness 
are so terrible, that we submit our- 
selves, on the whole, with reasonable 
fortitude, to the common doom. 
Work, therefore, we perform with 
a will for many months of the 
year—some of us making speeches, 
others writing articles, divers plead- 
ing in the courts of law, and many 
sweltering in counting-houses—until, 
as if by a general impulse, when the 
sweet days of summer arrive, and 
the streets become intolerable through 
heat, the whole population of the 
town rises in revolt against labour. 
Railroad, stage-coach, and steamer 
are put into immediate requisition ; 
and in a few days the squares are as 
deserted as though the inhabitants 
had seceded to the diggings. 

This year the holidays were some- 
what unusually broken. On the 
very verge of, if not in them, came 
the general election, an event which, 
even at this distance of time, we 
recall with no pleasurable sensations. 
To keep out of the turmoil of an 
election is clearly impossible. You 
may be a philosopher, but you are 
also a Briton; and although you 
were as deadened to humanity as 
was Timon of Athens, you must 
necessarily have some preference 
when the choice lies between Alci- 
biades and Apemantus. If you are 
a non-elector, you can, at all events, 
bellow—if you have a vote, we defy 
you to escape the poll. Indeed, it is 
wonderful how soon and keenly a 
man will warm to a contest. We 


have heard an old gentleman protest, 
of a Monday, that no consideration 
upon earth would induce him to 
register his vote, and on the Friday 


thereafter, we have seen him installed 
as chairman of a committee, and as 
active as a catin an aviary. Indeed, 
we regard the man, even though he 
be an adversary, who withholds his 
vote on such an occasion, with feel- 
ings little short of contempt. He 
has a vote, and he ought to exercise 
it one way or another. If he abstains, 
without alleging some intelligible 
reason, you are at liberty to set him 
down as a sneak. But such apathy 
is not general. On the late occasion 
there was a hard struggle throughout 
the kingdom, and not until August 
had succeeded to the reign of July 
did the din of battle cease. What 
a beautiful hush of tranquillity was 
instantly diffused over the land! 
Men of all denominations and shades 
of opinion united in a cordial thanks- 
giving that they were fairly rid of the 
nuisance ; and nobody but the keeper 
of a pothouse durst venture an opinion 
in favour of annual parliaments. The 
journals, hitherto so fiery, grew 
straightway preternaturally dull. It 
was no use taking up a newspaper, 
for nothing was recorded in its 
columns; and the very sight of the 
huge close-printed sheet, among the 
fresh green hills, made one involun- 
tarily shudder, by recalling the 
atmosphere of its place of birth. To 
write leaders during the dog-days is 
a worse than Tunisian slavery; to 
read them, may not be quite so bad ; 
but the task required more fortitude 
than we acknowledge to have fallen 
to our share. As well remain in 
town as transport its gossip to the 
country. 

As, however, some people must 
necessarily remain in bondage to 
perform indispensable tasks while 
others go free, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, considering the frailty of 
human nature, if persons so situated 
should envy, and even try to abridge, 
the short-lived happiness of the rest. 
Acting on this principle, some un- 
fortunate London scribes were so 
forgetful of their duties to mankind 
as to suggest that Parliament should 
immediately assemble, and a new 
era of strife begin, before the echo 
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of the old one had died upon the 
public ear. To the credit of the 
country be it said, the impudent 
proposal was met with a shout of 
universal disapprobation. Were mem- 
bers, yet panting with the toil and 
fatigue of their contests, to be dragged 
up without a month’s repose to Lon- 
don, there to enjoy, in stifling St 
Stephens, the old flowers of rhetoric 
with which all politicians are fami- 
liar? Were the chiefs of parties never 
to have a breathing-time—a moment 
for quiet thought—or leisure to con- 
sider their plans of future opera- 
tions? To do them justice, no set of 
men were more incensed at the pro- 
posal than the Whigs—for Lord John 
Russell was known to be in Scotland, 
a country peculiarly adapted for letter- 
writing; and, as his lordship had, on 
one previous occasion, made a notable 
hit from Edinburgh, there was no say- 
ing what might be expected from him 
now, if he was only allowed the benefit 
of time. Your state-letter is not a 
document to be tossed off like a dinner 
invitation. It requires thought and 
careful revision; and, besides, it is 
usually submitted, in the strictest con- 
fidence, to various colleagues, before 
it is finally given to the papers. Lord 
John Russell, though a correct, is not 
arapid composer. MrM‘Gregor would 
despatch thirty epistles to his consti- 
tuents, before the ex-Premier could 
satisfy himself as to the propriety of a 
single sentence. 

In common with many others, we 
confess that we did expect to be fa- 
voured with some such manifesto. 
We are aware that grave doubts have 
arisen in the minds of many influential 
members of the Whig party as to the 
prudence of the former communica- 
tion, which, though it might be well- 
timed as a party stroke, did never- 
theless commit them to certain views 
which they had not previously pro- 
fessed, and did eventually compel them 
to adopt certain measures which there- 
tofore they were not prepared with 
any cordiality to receive. We are also 
aware—at least it is matter of com- 
mon report—that his lordship, on that 
occasion, received a sharp intimation 
from several of his supporters, that 
they were by no means satisfied with 
his precipitancy ; that, according to 
their views, a leader in opposition 
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was not freed from the wholesome 
obligation of taking deliberate counsel 
before announcing a decided line of 
action. In short, that he had better 
divest himself, as soon as possible, of 
the notion that in him alone were 
concentrated the whole genius and 
essence of Whiggery. Of all this we 
were aware; but, being accustomed 
to look upon Lord John as a choleric 
fellow, who would take his own way 
in spite of every remonstrance, we 
still had hopes of a letter ; and are not 
a little disappointed to find that, for 
this year at least, there will be a blank 
in political correspondence. 

There are, however, more methods 
of expression than one; and it is con- 
solatory to know that the public has 
had the benefit of listening, more than 
once during the holidays, to the wis- 
dom of the noble lord. 

Two remarkable personages, in two 
neighbouring countries, have at the 
same time been going their political 
rounds. Louis Napoleon has been 
making the tour of France, receiving 
everywhere, as we are assured by the 
press, the warmest expressions of 
sympathy and devotion; and it is 
now evident that he intends, with 
as little delay as possible, to assume 
the imperial diadem. Lord John 
Russell has been progressing from 
The Gart to Stirling, and from 
Stirling to Perth, picking up stray 
burgess - tickets, vowing fidelity to 
divers Guildries, and taking an ac- 
tive share in a public political ban- 
quet. His aspirations are certainly 
more humble than those of the Prince- 
President, as his sphere is more limit- 
ed; but, for all that, they may be 
equally personal; and, judging’ from 
the character of the company in which 
he last appeared, as well as from the 
tone which he assumed, we cannot 
doubt that the object and purpose of 
these peregrinations is his speedy re- 
instatement into office. Whether he 
may succeed or not, is, of course, 
matter of opinion. In the mean time, 
it may be as well for us to see what 
grounds he can set forth to induce the 
country to reverse the judgment which 
it has already passed upon him, and 
upon his party. 

Since the result of the late election, 
it is observable that an unusual de- 
gree of bitterness and exasperation 
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against the present Government, has 
been manifested on the part of the 
Whig satellites and underlings, espe- 
cially to the north of the Tweed. 
They cannot even attend a dinner 
given to the most obscure of the race 
of Adam, without using language of 
which, when the fumes of the banquet 
were dissipated, we sincerely trust 
they were ashamed. Men may hold 
the most extreme opinions without 
expressing themselves in uncourteous 
terms; and the offence becomes 
greater when we find that it is com- 
mitted by gentlemen from whose 
character and antecedents—both of 
them creditable—we had expected 
better things. Having said this much, 
we abstain from further comment, 
and shall not even transfer the ob- 
noxious expletives to our pages. It 
is sufficient for us to observe that, 
among parties vitally interested in 
the return of Lord John Russell to 
power, there exists a spirit of animo- 
sity towards Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, infinitely greater than whiat 
was exhibited before the result of the 
election was known. Also, it is not 
without significance that, at all such 
gatherings, ‘‘the great Liberal party ” 
has been invariably talked of as a 
united and compact body—a circum- 
stance of which we, who have watched 
the elections narrowly, have hitherto 
been in ignorance profound. Cer- 
tainly such union did not prevail in 
Edinburgh, where one section of the 
Liberals assailed another with the 
utmost violence and acerbity—nor in 
Glasgow and Greenock, from both of 
which places the brother-in-law of 
Lord John Russell, who moreover 
had been the sitting member for the 
latter town, was compelled to retire 
in extreme discomfiture—nor in Pais- 
ley, where one Liberal of advanced 
opinions, also sitting member for the 
place, was nearly driven from the hus- 
tings by the furious supporters of 
another ; nor in the Northern burghs, 
where Messrs Laing and Loch inter- 
changed courtesies most amusing to 
the impartial listener. What took Mr 
Loch, the younger—perhaps the most 
unlucky candidate of our day — to 
Manchester along with Mr Denman, 
where these two young Whig-Liberals 
tried to unseat Bright and Milner 
Gibson, whose liberality could in no- 
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wise be impeached? Were these 
friendly contests? If they were, all 
we can say is, that the Liberal candi- 
dates must, to judge from the language 
employed, have an exceedingly mean 
estimate of the principles and motives 
of each other. 

The truth is, that the Whigs, at the 
present time, are driven almost to 
desperation ; and, like bad swimmers, 
when out of their depth, are clutching 
at every floating straw. They are 
deeply dissatisfied with Lord John 
on account of his resignation—which 
is hardly fair, inasmuch as we may 
conclude, from certain previous pas- 
sages in his political life, that the 
noble lord would not have resigned 
could he possibly have avoided doing 
so. They know, however, perfectly 
well that, without him, they are help- 
less; for, since Palmerston seceded 
from them, they cannot exhibit in 
their whole muster-list a single name 
to which the reputation of more than 
average ability is attached. They 
are, indeed, very ill off for men, as 
must be evident to all who have 
watched their late attempts to exalt 
Messrs Tuffnell and Cornewall Lewis 
—respectable gentlemen enough, but 
no wizards—to the rank of consummate 
statesmen. Take Lord John Russell 
away from them, and they are about 
as imbecile a set as ever assumed the 
name of a party. So they are still 
compelled to put Lord John foremost 
in the van; and to assert, as one of 
them—forgetting for a moment his 
cue — did, the other day, that ‘if 
there is to be a reorganisation of the 
Liberal party, Lord John Russell 
deserves the highest position among 
that party.” So then, as yet, there 
has been no reorganisation—the union 
so impudently assumed, has no actual 
existence—the Whigs are just where 
they were, neither trusted, nor honour- 
ed, nor loved by various sections of 
the Liberals. 

Indeed, it would be astounding if 
the case were otherwise, considering 
how entirely the Whigs have lived, 
for years past, on the support of 
others, without vouchsafing the small- 
est acknowledgment. Most frightful 
is the picture of selfishness which the 
Whig traditions disclose. Professing 


to uphold ‘the cause of the people” 
—which, in a country constituted like 
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this, is a term absolutely without 
meaning, since there is no antagonis- 
tic cause—they avail themselves of 
popular excitement, upon doubtful 
questions of policy, to get possession 
of power and patronage; and, once 
installed, do little else than make 
division of the spoils amongst them- 
selves, to the total exclusion of all 
who are not hereditary Whigs. The 
American slave-owner is not more 
indignant at finding himself placed at 
table with a coloured man, than is the 
party Whig, if any sign of favour is 
shown to a Liberal of another stamp. 
And, even as the man of colour re- 
sents the insolence and exclusiveness 
of the Yankee, so do most of the 
independent Liberals abhor the Whig 
impertinence. We do not wonder at 
it. People are sick, at the present 
day, of hearing reiterated trash about 
the principles of Charles James Fox 
—we wonder that, for variety’s sake, 
they do not substitute those of Sir 
Robert Walpole—and the rubbish 
which forms the staple theme for 
glorification at Whig banquets. It is 
not by blowing at cold ashes that 
party life can be restored. Show us 
the living man who has his country’s 
good at heart, not simply at the end 
of his tongue— who aspires to the 
position of a statesman because he 
hopes to govern for the nation’s weal, 
not for personal aggrandisement — 
who cares nothing for party, for mere 
party’s sake, and encumbers himself 
with no traditionary watchwords, or 
childish Shibboleths, such as are the 
last inheritance of the Whigs. Such 
is the man to follow, if we believe in 
his doctrine and integrity ; and such 
alone can make a party which is truly 
worthy of the name. 

Lord John Russell is no more the 
leader of the Liberal party than was 
Theodore of Corsica an anointed king. 
He may, indeed, assume the airs of a 
leader, and his immediate partisans 
may try to represent him as such, and 
vindicate his claims on the, score of 
something like prescriptive right; but 
both he and they know that they are 
attempting to perpetrate an impos- 
ture. They affect to extol Sir James 
Graham—in reality, they regard him 
with almost abject terror. They do 
not know what kind of alliance he 
may form; and, sooth to say, he 
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must be a bold man who would ven- 
ture to predicate the movements of 
the Knight of Netherby. They hate 
Palmerston with a hatred more genu- 
ine than the admiration they once 
professed to feel for his consummate 
ability; and they dare not venture 
upon a direct coalition with the men 
of the Manchester school. That once 
effected, the whole system of Whig 
tradition would be instantaneously 
reduced to devil’s-dust. As a party, 
and as a governing power, the Whigs 
are doomed. It is strange that they 
are not convinced of a fact so appa- 
rent to every one else. If they form, 
as they still maintain, the principal 
portion, or matrix, of the Liberal 
party; and if Lord John Russell is, 
as they aver, the one man competent 
to lead that party—how is it that they 
are now, not in power, but in oppo- 
sition? The last Parliament was not 
Conservative—that they admit: how 
happened it, then, that in such a Par- 
liament, the Whig Ministry was com- 
pelled to relinquish office? With 
which section of the Liberals lay 
the fault, and which is to make the 
amende? Not the Whigs. They 
vindicate and maintain the righteous- 
ness of their policy, when impugned, 
even down to the smallest particular. 
They acknowledge no error; they 
stand upon entire infallibility. They 
will not admit that they have gone 
wrong, or done anything which should 
shake the confidence of the country. 
They proclaim themselves still to be 
the popular party ; and, in that belief, 
hoist their decrepid standard. If they 
are the popular party, and were so in 
a Parliament of their own calling, how 
happens it that they were ejected ? 
Fifty years hence, if there should be 
then a Whig historian extant, it will 
be difficult to assign an adequate rea- 
son consistent with the character of 
the party. 

Now, why is it that the Whigs are, 
even now, so clamorous against Lord 
Derby and his Government? On 
what grounds can they justify that 
insolent tone which one and all of 
them have assumed? ‘‘ We don’t 
want any trials of untried men.” So 
said a gentleman, the other day, 
whose interest in Whig ascendancy 
is too notorious to require explana- 
tion! Yet he scems entirely to 
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forget that he was one of that com- 
pany of “tried men” who could not 
keep office when they had it, or main- 
tain a majority in a Parliament em- 
phatically their own. Surely it was 
rather rash to provoke comparison 
between the merits and qualifications 
of the members of the late and pre- 
sent Ministries. From the highest 
to the lowest—if we were to weigh 
Lord Derby against Lord John Rus- 
sell, and the speaker above referred 
to against the gentleman who now 
occupies his distinguished position— 
we believe that the balance would be 
found greatly in the disfavour of the 
Whigs. It is when a man has been 
tried and found wanting, that he is 
justly placed on the list of incapables. 
Is it consonant with the principles 
of justice to condemn any man with- 
out a trial? 

They can point to no one act of the 
present Ministry which the country 
has marked with disapproval. What 
may be the precise nature of the mea- 
sures which Lord Derby may think 
proper to pursue, is at present un- 
known, and will remain so, until the 
legitimate and constitutional time for 
the announcement shall arrive. With 
regard to the one question which of 
late years has been so prominently 
before the country, the Premier has 
been perfectly explicit. He has stated 
that he will not attempt the reimpo- 
sition of a duty upon corn against 
the declared feeling of a majority of 
the Commons and their represen- 
tatives. To say that Lord Derby, 
by pursuing such a course, is act- 
ing contrary to principle, is to utter 
a deliberate falsehood. We have 
no reason to believe that his opi- 
nions have undergone any manner 
of change. He has never repre- 
sented himself as a convert to the 
soundness of the Free Trade doc- 
trines; and several of his colleagues 
have not hesitated to declare that 
their convictious remain unaltered as 
to the ultimate effects of the violent 
change which was made in the com- 
mercial relations of the country. We 
have all along most strenuously 
maintained the same views ; and we 
do not see reason to retract one iota 
of the opinions which we have ex- 
pressed. But it is not true that Lord 
Derby came into power pledged to 
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restore Protection. He did not in- 
trigue for office, like others who have 
so intrigued—he accepted the great 
trust of Government at the hands of 
his Sovereign, not to carry out his 
own peculiar views, but to administer 
the affairs of the nation in upright- 
ness and in honour. As a statesman 
he was bound to consider whether it 
was his duty to make an attempt to 
reverse the system which he found in 
active operation ; or, still retaining his 
own opinion. to allow that system to 
continue, and turn his energies to the 
difficult task of reconciling interests 
which hitherto had been placed in 
opposition to each other. He did so 
consider it, and the very first an- 
nouncement he made, as Minister, 
was to the effect that he would not 
attempt to reverse that system, unless 
with the acquiescence of the great 
majority of the country. 

Mark, now, the absurdity, and—if 
it were worth marking—the incon- 
sistency of the Whigs. Last year, 
they and their organs affected to re- 
gard the possible advent of Lord 
Derby to power with a sort of religi- 
ous horror, because, as they said, 
such an event would necessarily 
imply the reimposition of duties upon 
corn. This year, they try to raise 
an agitation against Lord Derby, 
throughout the country, because he 
has distinctly intimated that he will 
bring forward no such measure! To 
whom, it may be asked, do they ad- 
dress themselves? Not certainly to 
the agriculturists ; for that aggrieved 
class of men is little likely to feel 
flattered by sympathy from such a 
quarter. When, in the darkest hour 
of their depression, the agriculturists 
appealed to Lord Stanley, and in- 
trusted their cause to his hands, they 
asked no pledges—they entered into 
no bargain of reciprocal support. 
They came to a great statesman, of 
whose honour they were firmly as- 
sured, and in whose wisdom they 
had entire reliance—they prayed him 
to advocate their cause in the senate 
—but they did not commit the folly 
of attempting to bind him to any 
specific measure. That Lord Derby 
has the full confidence of the country 
party, our opponents do not even 
affect to deny. Do they mean to say 
that such would have been the case 
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had Lord Derby abandoned principle? 
Not they. They are railing against 
sense and reason, with the rabidity 
of discomfited men; aud in the vent- 
ing of their venom, they cannot see 
the ludicrous inconsistency of their 
language. Do they expect, by taunt- 
ing Lord Derby with dereliction of 
principle, to irritate the Free-Traders 
against him? If not, why this fury ? 
Formerly they denounced as insanity 
the idea of a return to Protection— 
now they are indignant with the 
Ministry because no such return has 
been proposed ! 

We have adverted, at greater 
length then we intended, to the late 
Whig manifestations by mere subor- 
dinates, because these are usually 
pilot balloons sent up in order to as- 
certain which way the wind is blow- 
ing, before the bigger bubble is let 
slip from the political Cremorne. 
After several minor flights, the Whig 
party held a great gathering at Perth, 
nominally in honour of Lord Pan- 
mure, but actually for the purpose of 
witnessing the ascent of a greater 
aeronaut. And accordingly, after 
some preliminary cackle, Lord John 
Russell got into his altitudes. 

Now, it might have been reason- 
ably expected that, on such an occa- 
sion, whilst addressing an audience 
far from contemptible, in a speech 
which, in a few hours, would be in 
the hands of every man in the country 
who cares one farthing for politics, 
Lord John would have adverted to 
the circumstance of his appearing 
there, neither in the character of 
Minister, nor in that of leader of the 
Opposition, but simply as the head 
of one of the parties of which col- 
lectively the Opposition is formed. 
When a statesman has demitted office, 
whether spontaneously, or through 
treachery, or in consequence of de- 
feat, it is natural to suppose that he 
will advert to that topic, in order to 
set himself right with his audience, 
and to explain why it is that he has 
no longer in his grasp the reins of 
power. He may be an injured, or he 
may have been an imprudent man. 
Has he to forgive or to apologise? In 
brief, what caused his fall? Upon that 
point, which we venture to think is a 
most material one, Lord John Russell 
is dumb as death. By implication, 
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indeed, we are led to suppose that he 
has been deeply injured, for not one 
admission does he make of a single 
fault or error committed by him during 
his whole political career. He has 
absolutely nothing to regret. He re- 
gards the course which he has been 
pursuing as the correct one in every 
point of view, and nothing will induce 
him to deviate from it, either to the 
right hand or the left. To say the 
truth, we expected nothing less from 
the noble lord. Some men—and he 
is one of that class—have such a 
settled and entire faith in their own 
infallibility, that they never can be 
induced to allow that it is possible 
for them to fall into error. So, then, 
the noble lord is to be regarded in the 
light of a victim! 

If it was so, he had the satisfaction 
of falling in a Liberal Parliament, and 
by the hands of Liberal conspirators. 
Was it that he was too virtuous for 
them, or that they were too jealous 
of his power? Did the country rise 
indignantly to protest against so base 
an assassination? We venture to say 
that, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties obviously in the way of the 
formation of a new Government, one 
sentiment—that of intense delight at 
our delivery from Whig misrule—was 
prevalent among all classes of the 
people. There was nothing in the 
Whigs which they could love—very 
little which they could even regard. 
Bunglers in finance, they received no 
credit even for what they did effect, 
because their only good measures were 
forced upon them, after their original 
schemes had been condemned. They 
contrived to alienate the most respect- 
able portion of the middle classes, 
whilst they failed to conciliate the 
Radicals. They first appealed to, 
and then insulted, the Protestant 
feeling of Great Britain; whilst in 
Treland they managed to incur the 
bitter hatred of the Roman Catho- 
lics. More than half their schemes 
were abortive, partly because they 
were crude and ill-conceived, and 
partly because they were not intended 
seriously to be carried through. They 
engendered dissatisfaction in our colo- 
nies, and seriously imperilled our rela- 
tions with foreign powers. In short, 
they governed for the sake of govern- 
ing, not for the sake of the country; 
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and their family alliance. When, 
therefore, Lord John Russell, at Perth, 
virtually announced that the Whig 
policy and Whig views were, in so 
far as he was concerned, to undergo 
no modification, we can readily ap; 
preciate the indignation with which 
that avowal was received by several 
of the Liberal journals. They saw, 
what perhaps the noble lord and his 
immediate supporters did not see, that 
a coalition on such terms was impos- 
sible—that the Radicals could have 
nothing to say to the Whigs, so long 
as the latter chose to envelop them- 
selves in their dubious mantle of inte- 
grity—and that the whole speech was 
tantamount to a declaration that, on 
the first opportunity, the old game 
would be resumed, without any change 
of method or of partners. We cannot 
wonder that the wrath of Joseph 
waxed hot within him as he perused 
the egotistical harangue. Well might 
he exclaim with the Mantuan, ‘ Sic 
vos non vobis mellificatis apes!” and 
denounce the Bathyllus, who had so 
often made free with his wisdom, 
without allowing him to participate 
in the spoil! 

It may, however, be said, that this 
retinence on the part of Lord John 
Russell is manly—that he is not dis- 
posed to go farther than his own judg- 
ment will allow—and that he declines 
an intimate connection with the Radi- 
cals on high constitutional grounds. 
If so, why these attacks upon the 
present Ministry? Why did he, after 
having advised her Majesty to send 
for the Earl of Derby, take sweet 
counsel with Messrs Cobden and Hume 
for the purpose of embarrassing the 
progress of the Government almost 
before it was fully formed? And why 
does he now attack that Government 
before the nature of its measures are 
known? Is it patriotism, or is it fac- 
tion, which has swayed him to a line 
of conduct very unusual indeed to 
statesmen situated as he is, and hardly 
in accordance with the duty which 
even an ex-Premier must be pre- 
sumed to owe to the Crown? That 
he should be in opposition is natu- 
ral, and perhaps right. But what 


can we think of his conduct in bay-- 


ing absolutely in the dark — abus- 
ing Ministers for not disclosing their 
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policy before the legitimate time for 
doing so has arrived—and dealing in 
insinuation, when, by his own con- 
fession, he has no data whatever on 
which to found the smallest charge? 
All he can say is, that they have not 
told him or the country what they are 
about to do. Of course they have 
not. Did he expect that he was still 
to be summoned to Cabinet Councils? 
Does he think it reasonable that Mr 
Disraeli should be obliged, before the 
meeting of Parliament, to communi- 
cate the items of his Budget to the 
public journals, and submit them to 
the enlightened discussion of the 
press? Or does he simply mean to 
hint that, following his own example, 
and that of divers other illustrious 
Whigs, some leading member of the 
Cabinet should have selected some 
correspondent—bishop or druggist— 
and confided to him the future policy 
in a letter which, twelve hours after 
its inditement, might be made the 
property of the public? He may rest 
assured that no such heinous folly 
will be committed on the part of the 
present Government. In attacking 
them before he has anything tangible 
to lay hold of, he has committed a 
grievous error, for he has at once ex- 
posed the littleness and personality of 
his own motives, and the want of 
generosity in the section of that party 
of which he is the accredited cham- 
pion. We use the word “section” 
advisedly, because in this matter we 
do not identify Lord John Russell 
with many of the leading Whigs, 
who, less prominent in actual debate, 
do nevertheless exercise an influence 
far greater than his over the move- 
ments of their party. What opposi- 
tion may be made to Lord Derby’s 
Government by the Lansdownes, 
Fitzwilliams, and others of the same 
stamp, will at least be fair and open. 
They were, undoubtedly, deeply inte- 
rested in party politics, and they are 
so interested; but they are beyond 
the reach of mere factious motives, 
and they will not consent to be 
dragged through the mire, simply for 
the sake of seeing their party in 
office, or expose themselves to the 
certain scandal of another Ministerial 
defeat. Lord John Russell stands 


just now at the most critical and 
slippery point of his whole political 
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career. If he advances farther, and 
joins the Radicals, he loses the sup- 
port of the Whig magnates, which 
alone has forced him into political 
being. They will not join with 
Manchester or the Irish Brigade—on 
that they are determined ; and they 
are wise in their determination, for 
the inevitable result of such a junction 
would be the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution. If he does not so advance, he 
cannot be any longer the leader of 
what he and his underlings, whose 
sole object is place, are accustomed, 
by a pleasant fiction, to call “the 
Liberal Party.” There are several 
bidders for the leadership; and, with- 
out disparagement to the talents of 
Lord John, we may be allowed to say 
that there are at least one or two 
whose intellectual and administrative 
reputation is certainly equal to his. 
We presume not to award the prize 
among competitors—we merely echo 
general opinion. Certainly, if the 
genius of a general is to be estimated 
according to his success, the Liberals 
may be excused for hesitating to 
rally once more around the standard 
of so unfortunate a leader. In most 
matters of opinion, a large sectjon of 
them differ entirely from Lord j ohn ; 
they contemplate a very different 
issue to the political campaign; and 
that being the case, it is difficult to 
see how there can be any unanimity 
in their movements. 

Perhaps the most remarkable pas- 
sage in Lord John Russell’s speech is 
that in which he attempted to give a 
wholly new meaning to the word 
‘“‘ democracy.” According to the noble 
lord, we are now to consider the De- 
mocracy as a synonymous term for 
the whole people of this country ; 
and if that view is to be adopted, 
there can be no doubt that the great 
majority of us are Democrats. Now 
we beg, in the first place, to observe, 
that more arrant and egregious non- 
sense was never uttered by the lips of 
living man. Lord John Russell may 
change the statute-book, but he can- 
not alter the dictionary; and we 
should be very thankful to know what 
authority he has for this novel appli- 
cation of the term. Democracy is not 
a synonyme for the people, nor for 
any section of the people; it simply 
means a peculiar form of government, 
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in which the sovereign power is 
lodged with the collective body of the 
people. That there is a mixture of 
Democracy in the British Constitu- 
tion every one allows and admits ; 
but for all that, the Constitution is 
not Democratic, nor can it be made 
so, without a direct attack upon the 
privileges and position of one or both 
of the two other regulating powers. 
Lord John Russell anxiously, and 
even querulously, disclaims any inten- 
tion of encroachment upon the rights 
either of the Crown or of the House 
of Lords. Well, then, what is the 
meaning of this extraordinary speech? 
Is it a pleading for a new Reform 
Bill, or a justification of his own 
attempted and abortive measures ? 
Or are we to regard it simply as 
a piece of political rigmarole, of 
little significance, except as embody- 
ing the complaint of a disappointed 
man ? 

Of one thing we are certain; and 
that is, a general desire on the part of 
the country to weigh the measures 
which the present Ministry will bring 
forward, by the standard of their 
merits—not to encourage in any way 
the efforts of a factious opposition. 
The truth is, that, to the great majority 
of men, the mere personality of the 
Government is matter of entire indif- 
ference. It signifies little to them in 
whose hands the administration of 
affairs is lodged, provided they are 
satisfied with the rectitude and ability 
of the administrators. With party 
men it is wholly otherwise. They 
have a direct, and often a most serious 
interest in the domination of their own 
sect; so much so, that the popularity 
of the other party is to them a cause 
of extreme chagrin, because it mate- 
rially interferes with their own pro- 
spects of advancement. They would 
rather see the country ill governed, 
for the chance so afforded them of a 
return to power, than acknowledge 
good government on the part of their 
political adversaries. Whatever agi- 
tation has been commenced, during 
the holidays, against her Majesty’s 
present Ministers, may be traced 
directly to the machinations of such 
ousted and mortified men. At all 
gatherings it is they who preside, 
speechify, accuse, and condemn. They, 
forsooth, have no confidence in Lord 
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Derby—they have no idea of giving 
a trial to an untried Ministry! Why 
not? If the Ministry acts well for 
the country, ought it to be displaced 
because those gentlemen are lusting 
for the sweets of office? They have 
had their chance, and have failed: 
is the task, to which they have shown 
themselves incompetent, to be per- 
formed by no one else? If the Min- 
istry does not give satisfaction, their 
hopes may possibly be realised; but 
surely it is worth while waiting the 
event, without this outburst of inde- 
cent passion. 

It is, indeed, full time that all honest 
men should unite in stifling the voice 
of faction, from whatever quarter it 
may arise. It is not now fair weather 
with us; at all events, there is such a 
gathering of clouds in one part of the 
horizon, that we must be especially 
on our guard lest the storm come 
upon us unawares. We cannot afford 
to be disputing about the command 
of the vessel, when there are tokens 
of elemental danger. The position 
of Louis Napoleon with regard to 
France is one of the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena of the present century. 
Here is a man who has been generally 
represented as devoid of commanding 
ability—as destitute of principle and 
character—as obstinate, vain, sensual, 
and even silly—as false to his engage- 
ments, unfaithful to his friends, and 
as one on whose word no possible re- 
liance could be placed ; and yet this 
man, without means, and without in- 
fluence—one day a prisoner, the next 
an exile—has contrived to achieve 
the entire and despotic command of 
the very foremost nation of civilised 
Europe—to tread under foot all op- 
position—and to be able to appeal to 
the voice of the immense majority of 
the people, as his passport and title to 
the throne! He could refer to no 
favourable antecedents; yet, at his 
first important step, we find him ele- 
vated, through the medium of univer- 
sal suffrage, to the Presidency of the 
Republic, over the head of one who 
was justly esteemed as the first living 
soldier of France. Next we find him 
in collision with the so-called repre- 
sentatives of the people, and trium- 
phant almost without a struggle. 
With a strong heel he crushed out at 
once the fire of insurrection, grappled 
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with a licentious press and strangled 
it, smote down the rising power of 
socialism, and then appealed to the 
nation at large for a confirmation of 
what he had done. That confirma- 
tion was given to him, by an increased 
majority of voices; and in less than a 
year thereafter we find him hailed, 
almost by universal France, as a 
political deliverer, and solicited to 
assume, as his reward, the grand 
prize of the [mperial Crown! We 
state these things, not in laudation of 
him, but as a practical rebuke to the 
blindness of those who could see, in 
this extraordinary man, nothing more 
than the features of the common ad- 
venturer. Since the creation of the 
world, no common adventurer has ever 
achieved so much. Chance did not 
place him where he is: if it had been 
so, his first step would also have been 
his last. Reviled, maligned, derided 
as he has been, how comes it that he 
yet maintains such a hold of the heart 
of France? To attribute his power 
solely to the adhesion of the army, as 
some egregious idiots still attempt to 
do, is obviously and ludicrously false. 
The army is with him, it is true; but 
the army is with him only, because the 
people are also on his side. 

The overthrow of Louis Napoleon, 
by civil insurrection, is now a thing 
impossible. His mission was to 
crush insurrection, and he has done it 
thoroughly and completely, leaving 
no room whatever for the reappear- 
ance of the hydra-head. What Louis 
Philippe could not accomplish—the 
suppression of the barricades—Louis 
Napoleon has effected at once by 
the strong hand of absolute power. 
Liberty in France had entirely disap- 
peared amidst the saturnalia of un- 
bridled licentiousness. ‘There was no 
choice left, except between mob-rule, 
and autocracy ; and society, consult- 
ing its own safety, infinitely preferred 
the latter. 

We have, therefore, now to deal 
with Louis Napoleon as a new power 
in Europe, and not the least formid- 
able, if we consider his position, and 
what he has already accomplished. 
Single-handed, he has taken anarchy 
by the beard, and dashed it down. 
He has stepped in before legitimacy ; 
and, as we think, has utterly destroyed 
the chance, if any existed, of the 
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restoration of the heir of the house 
of Bourbon. Whilst the Count de 
Chambord was dreaming, hesitating, 
waiting for a summons which France, 
in the hour of her distraction and 
extremest agony, might send him, the 
nephew of the Emperor showed him- 
self in the midst of France, claimed 
his rights to act as a citizen and as a 
man, and in an inconceivably short 
period of time conquered that position 
which the other asserted to be his 
due. We yield to none in veneration 
for the claims of legitimacy ; but such 
claims are absolutely futile when 
vested in the person of a fainéant. 
The days have gone by when the 
monarchs of Europe could league to- 
gether to reimpose a weak and fugitive 
‘prince upon a recusant people; aud 
we need never expect again to behold 
their recurrence. ‘The appeal of the 
heir of Saint Louis lay to the French 
people. He might have made it with 
effect when the usurping house of 
Orleans was driven out, and when 
the middle classes, terrified at the 
revolutionary phantom they had 
evoked, were ready to have given 
their countenance to any arrangement 
which promised to insure the safety 
of life and property, and the firm 
administration of the laws. But at 
that juncture, nothing was seen of 
the Count de Chambord, and the 
opportunity was lost for ever. Louis 
Napoleon appeared, and took the 
vacant place. We are not now dis- 
cussing the nature of the means 
which he employed, nor their abstract 
morality. He may be almost as culp- 
able as he is represented to be in the 
bilious ravings of M. Victor Hugo— 
that is not the point. We must re- 
gard him as a new power in Europe; 
for under him it is manifest that the 
aspect of French policy is entirely 
altered. 

Whether he is, or is not, to be 
compared in genius or resources to his 
uncle—whether the talents of that 
remarkable man have descended to 
him as an inheritance, or whether he 
merely owes his present position to 
the magic of his name, and the recol- 
lection of former glories—are ques- 
‘tions which time alone can solve. 
But this much, at least, we know, 
that in strong will and inflexible 
design he is not wanting; and that 
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very unscrupulousness of character of 
which he is accused by his enemies, is 
an additional reason, if such were 
needed, to put us more thoroughly on 
our guard. It is true that his lan- 
guage is, for the present, generally 
pacific. He points to social ameliora- 
tions—to internal improvements to 
be executed—to vast works to be 
undertaken, as the legitimate objects 
of ambition; but when was French 
ambition contented with such objects ? 
He boasts himself to be the inheritor 
of the Imperial ideas. Were those 
of Napoleon confined to so narrow a 
range as this? 

Certainly it is not our wish to 
identify ourselves with that section of 
the press which, for many months 
back, has been heaping idle, senseless, 
and oftentimes scurrilous abuse upon 
the person of Louis Napoleon. He 
has been assailed alike by the coarse 
invective of the Radical, and the 
miserable buffoonery of the caricatur- 
ist, both of whom have done their 
utmost to excite in his mind anything 
but a friendly feeling towards the 
British nation. But, on the other 
hand, we are unable to see, in what 
has lately taken place in France, any 
additional security for the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. We are 
rather of opinion that the accession of 
Louis Napoleon to the Imperial power 
is ominous of another era of war, 
bloodshed, and devastation. 

We do not ground that opinion 
upon anything which has been 
divulged as to the aspirations of the 
President himself. Yet, if we were 
to lend an ear to rumours, and to the 
positive statements of those who had 
intimate knowledge of the man, there 
seems to be good ground for believing 
that, amongst other hereditary ideas, 
that of humbling the pride of Eng- 
land, and effacing the memory of 
Waterloo, is seldom absent from his 
mind. In the heir of Napoleon this 
need not excite our wonder. It would 
rather be wonderful were it otherwise ; 
for the avowed ambition of the nephew, 
and the purport of his promise to 
France, is to tread in the steps of the 
uncle, and to attempt the accomplish- 
ment of those schemes in which the 
other was foiled. Prudence, however, 
—for the President is no longer in the 
very hey-day of his youth—might 
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restrain him from venturing, of his 
own accord, upon any such rash ad- 
venture; but who will answer for 
the prudence of the French people, 
or the quiescence of the French army, 
now that the most stirring appeals 
have been made to that national 
vanity which is the supreme charac- 
teristic of the Gaul? We sincerely 
hope that there are now no believers 
in the efficacy of Peace Congresses— 
or, at all events, that such superlative 
nonsense is confined entirely to the 
fools with whom the idea originated. 
The world is just as active, restless, 
and irritable as ever. There is still 
among the nations the same jealousies, 
the same indestructible antipathies, 
the same stirring recollections, as be- 
fore; and, unless all past history 
could be chloroformed from the mind 
of Europe, there never will be want- 
ing excitements to, or excuses for, 
war, on grounds which, when calmly 
considered, would appear to be ab- 
solutely trivial. Indeed, so far from 
governments being chargeable with 
military rashness, the great difficulty 
has always been for governments to 
restrain the people. Of all political 
forms a democracy is the most ag- 
gressive. Louis Napoleon, even were 
he dictator, cannot refuse to obey the 
voice of France if once loudly and 
menacingly expressed; and it may 
even be that his own interest, rather 
than his ambition, may compel him 
to get rid of difficulties at home, by 
concentrating attention abroad. Such, 
at least, was the policy of the uncle: 
is it in any degree extravagant to 
suppose that it may be adopted by 
his heir ? 

At the present juncture, therefore, 
it is above all things desirable that, 
in England, faction should cease, and 
party struggles for the mere sake of 
political power be discontinued. We 
have great hopes that such will be 
the case ; indeed, we have reason to 
believe that the Whig whipper-in 
has already received so many dis- 
tinct intimations to that effect from 
independent members, that we shall 
be spared the unseemly spectacle of 
a groundless onslaught on the Minis- 
try, at least at the commencement of 
the session. If the Ministry fail to 


satisfy the requirements of the coun- 
try, let them by all means pay the 
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penalty. Theirs is undoubtedly a 
difficult task; but they have under- 
taken it—and we firmly believe that 
they will execute it according to the 
best of their ability, and with strict 
honesty of purpose. Looking to the 
position of the land in which we live, 
compared with that of other states, 
our most humble and hearty thanks 
are due to that Providence which 
has watched over us, saving us from 
rash innovation, and yet preserving 
our national liberties. No other 
country has been so favoured; nor, 
humanly speaking, need we dread 
the occurrence of a change, except 
through the predominance of faction, 
which all are bound to discourage. 
In reading the late speeches of Lord 
John Russell and his friends, to which 
perhaps we have adverted more fully 
than their importance deserves, it has 
struck us very forcibly that, while 
claiming credit for the good effects of 
what they have done, they abstain 
from any mention of the probable 
effects of the measures which they 
actually did propose, but which were 
either nipped in the bud, or sum- 
marily rejected by Parliament. It is 
somewhat curious that, at Perth, 
Lord John Russell, who really stood 
in need of subjects of glorification, 
glorified himself not at all upon his 
abortive measure of Reform. That 
was very odd. More than twenty 
years have elapsed since he brought 
in and carried his masterpiece; and 
one would have thought that his in- 
tervening and superadded experience 
must have enabled him, without any 
difficulty, to prepare a measure of 
amendment most palatable to and 
popular in the country. Not so. 
Even our contemporary, the Edin- 
burgh Review, has a slap at the 
noble lord, and pommels him, with- 
out mercy, for the exceeding crude- 
ness of his ideas. We call that 
cruel. It is very hard to be poked 
in the face by a venerable duenna, 
rejoicing in pattens and umbrella, 
whom one has hitherto esteemed as a 
friend, and rather looked to for a 
legacy ; but the dulcis Amaryllidis ire 
are proverbial, and, considering her 
years, it is possible that our respected 
mother conceived that she was chas- 
tising a child. But is it not obvious 
that a Minister, in making a summary 
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of what he has done, with a view of 
establishing his political character, 
ought also to refer to what he in- 
tended to do, but was forcibly with- 
held from doing? Without such 
reference his review is incomplete ; 
because success alone—that is, the 
fact of his having carried a measure— 
is by no means the criterion of his 
wisdom. His character is as much 
concerned in what fails, as in what 
succeeds. For example, Sir Charles 
Woodnever recovered the credit which 
he lost as a financier, by proposing, in 
the early part of 1848, the increase 
of the Income Tax from 3 to 5 per 
cent, although the subsequent French 
Revolution prevented him from carry- 
ing out his scheme. Desperate as his 
attempts have been to regain popu- 
larity in a certain district of England, 
by acting as chairman of Mr Cob- 
den’s committee, Sir Charles is still 
regarded as the most wanton agegres- 
sor of industry that ever held the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and we hardly remember to have 
heard a single voice—even that of a 
pure party Whig—raised in his 
justification. In default of his own 
legitimate defenders we may here 
acknowledge that, from all we have 
heard, he has been subjected to 
unjust imputation. The scheme was 
not his; for he never devised any 
scheme at all. He got the hint 
from others—probably from the 
Board of Trade — and the real error 
lay in his implicit adoption of their 
suggestions. 

When Louis Napoleon, in his late 
speech at Bordeaux, denounced the 
‘* ideologists ” as the most mischiev- 
ous enemies of France, he was utter- 
ing a truth, not of partial, but of uni- 
versal application. In every country 
of civilised Europe men of this stamp 
abound — pert pragmatical praters, 
who conceive that it has fallen to 
their lot, at this advanced period of 
the world’s history, to discover cer- 
tain principles, truths, and devices 
for the amelioration of mankind, 
which have hitherto escaped the ken 
of philosopher and sage, and been 
revealed to them alone. Such fellows 
are, in their own conceit, wiser than 
Solomon, Socrates, Solon, and Lycur- 
gus, put together. The marvel of the 
thing is, that their jargon does not 
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always repel—it rather attracts to 
them worthless substances, as straws 
and dust are said to settle upon irri- 
tated sealing-wax. With such men 
originated the idea of socialism in 
all its ramifications, down to com- 
munism, in which happy state of 
society, should it ever be realised, 
mankind will be on a level with the 
brutes. Amongst ourselves, at this 
moment, socialism has its apostles 
and its preachers, whose extravagance, 
folly, and hallucination, we may ere 
long take a convenient opportunity 
to expose. But the wilder men and 
ultra-zealots are comparatively harm- 
less. They do, indeed, contrive to 
write and talk a great deal of non- 
sense; but their total inability to 
make a practical suggestion, or to 
devise a scheme which could super- 
sede the antiquated systems which 
they denounce, deprives them of the 
power of doing much mischief, beyond 
unsettling the notions of raw lads 
who mistake their muddiness for pro- 
fundity, and their jargon for the 
mutterings of an oracle. About the 
pure zealot there is an unmistakable 
dash of insanity. It is your small 
‘+ ideologist ” who is really the mis- 
chievous creature, for nobody suspects 
him of being possessed of anything 
like genius, and the very deficiency 
of his intellect induces a sort of pre- 
sumption in his favour. In and out 
of Parliament there are many such 
men, who represent themselves as 
apostles sent to vindicate some espe- 
cial cause; and, in the aggregate, if 
not individually, they contrive to do 
more damage than might at first sight 
be supposed. 

Take, for example, your Finance 
Reform Associations. The title sounds 
well; and nobody denies that finance, 
in all its branches, is a subject well 
worthy of consideration. It is, in 
fact, under consideration every night 
in the House of Commons—except 
when the Irish patriots insist upon 
having a Donnybrook to themselves ; 
and a plain man might be pardoned 
for supposing that so vast and intri- 
cate a subject had better be left for 
discussion to the collective wisdom 
of the nation. By no means. The 
Finance Reform Association is com- 
posed of enlightened provincial shop- 
keepers, who feel it their distinct 
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mission and duty to throw the blaze 
of their intellect into the darkest and 
obscurest cranny. But, as there are 
many minds in the association, and 
as unfortunately it cannot be said 
that entire unanimity prevails, they 
select one of their number, gene- 
rally the most consummate ass of 
the lot, to compile tracts for distri- 
bution, and to appear as the expo- 
sitor of their views. Down sits Bully 
Bottom with his blue books, scratch- 
ing his ear, as, for the first time in his 
life, he encounters the difficulties of 
composition; and, after the lapse of 
some weeks, with what throes no 
living mortal can tell, he produces to 
his admiring friends a pamphlet con- 
taining what he calls an elaborate 
exposition of the whole system of 
British finance. Of course the object 
of the association is to effect retrench- 
ment, the discovery of the means of 
that retrenchment being left to the 
eminent individual who has under- 
taken the practical details. At first, 
perhaps—for modesty is not altogether 
extinguished in his mind—he may 
have entertained some slight doubt as 
to his competency to grapple with 
such a subject; but, as he advances, 
all such idle hesitation disappears. 
To his intense delight he discovers 
that nothing can be easier than to 
lop off several millions per annum 
from the national expenditure, and of 
course from the taxation; and he 
marvels mightily in his soul how so 
very simple a process should have 
escaped the observation of practised 
statesmen. He finds that the colo- 
nies cost money—what is the remedy? 
Why, it is as plain as a pikestaff— 
get rid of the colonies altogether! If 
you were to take away his blue books 
and put him upon his oath, he could 
not, to save his life, tell you whether 
Britain had ten colonies or a hundred; 
he does not, at this moment, know 
when and how they were acquired ; 
what is their worth, value, popula- 
tion, or, in fact, anything whatever 
about them. All he knows is, that 
if we were quit of them there would 
be less expenditure, and so he frames 
his report. Next he comes to the 
army. He cannot conceive why so 
large an establishment should be kept 
up in the time of peace, unless for 
colonial garrisons; and by abandon- 
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ing the colonies, as he proposes, we 
could at once dispense with the ser- 
vices of—say some fifty thousand men. 
Then, again, amongst his other nu- 
merous honours, he is a delegate to 
the Peace Congress for some impor- 
tant place, such as Slockendrouth or 
Muttonhole, and he is decidedly in 
favour of a general European disarma- 
ment. So he slices off half the army ; 
and then, drawing nigh to the navy, 
astonishes it with a tremendous 
broadside. His nautical experiences 
not extending beyond the casual ob- 
servation of a steam-boat—in which 
certain painted announcements, indi- 
cative of penalties to be inflicted on 
those who venture to come “ abaft 
the binnacle,” have always struck 
him with mysterious awe—he is, of 
course, not trammelled by prejudice, 
and can insist freely upon the demo- 
lition of the Nelson, the Thunderer, 
and the Benbow. It is perfectly 
amazing to behold how easily Captain 
Pen can knock down the wooden 
walls of England. Turning to the 
Civil expenditure, he is not less adroit. 
He would dispense with half the judges 
and other functionaries, and pay the 
moiety, whom he spares, at a dimi- 
nished rate;—he has been a hard- 
working man all his life, but he never 
realised anything like the income 
which is given to these drones in 
ermine. And so the scheme of re- 
trenchment is framed—submitted to 
the applauding association, the mem- 
bers of which are justly proud of the 
unexpected achievement of their 
brother—printed and circulated for 
the consideration of other noodles, 
with the expression of a hope on the 
part of the association, that petitions, 
praying for “that admirable scheme 
of Financial Reform which is set forth 
in the accompanying pamphlet,” may 
be prepared as early as possible, and 
laid before Parliament ! 

No man residing in one of our larger 
towns, who has the advantage of a 
street-door to his premises, can call 
the above an exaggerated picture. It 
is what has been going on, month 
after month, and year after year; 
until the frequency of such documents, 
and the notorious stupidity of their 
framers, who have not even sense 
enough to preserve the anonymous, 
have in some degree neutralised their 
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effect. But is it not an awful scandal 
to our national intelligence, that such 
follies should escape exposure, and 
that unlettered and unlearned idiots 
should be permitted to play such 
pranks in the face of open day, with- 
out due denunciation of their pre- 
sumption? Next, let us see what is 
sometimes done in Parliament. A 
question of the gravest and most 
abstruse nature—let us say that of 
national education—is appropriated, 
not by a grey-headed man, who has 
made that subject his unremitting 
study for many years, pondering over 
all the schemes and systems which 
have been tried or adopted in ancient, 
medieval, and modern times; con- 
versant with the practice of every 
country in Europe, and familiar with 
all the controversies which have arisen 
upon so fertile a topic, and which 
have, over and over again, been 
illustrated by the pens of the ripest 
scholars and most mature philan- 
thropists of the age ;—not by such a 
one, we say, is the question appro- 
priated, but by some slim youth or 
lordling, who brings to the task little 
information of his own, no experience, 
no new ideas, save such as have been 
driven into him by sectaries ; perhaps 
a fair purpose, but an utter want both 
of knowledge and capacity ; and he is 
straightway clapped on the back by 
his political friends, and pronounced 
to be a better authority on educa- 
tional subjects than Ascham, Bacon, 
or Buchanan! Nay, within. this last 
month or so, we have had young gen- 
tlemen, whose years do not afford any 
guarantee for the soundness of their 
judgment, expatiating upon the in- 
valuable blessings of unbigoted edu- 
cation, and expressing a hope that, in 
the coming time, the Bible would no 
more be made a task-book ! 

We trust that we have never enter- 
tained any illiberal views regarding 
the right of expression of opinion. In 
our own instance we stand up for it, 
speaking pretty freely our mind upon 
all questions which come before us, 
and not caring much—from natural 
kindness of disposition—for the occa- 
sional attacks which we provoke from 
dissentient brethren of the press. But, 
even at the risk of being accused of 
the most base subservience to foreign 
potentates —of inuendo as to the 
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amount of snuff-boxes and plate re- 
ceived from St Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Naples—we must needs say, that 
the new power, which Kossuth, at 
his late visit to this country, selected 
for special laudation—viz., the Mu- 
nicipalities — has of late infinitely 
overstepped its own proper function. 
What is a municipality, town-council, 
or by whatever name snch a body 
may be known? Simply a committee 
of the citizens, to administer the 
affairs of the urban community—to 
look after its property, and to protect 
its rights. It is an excellent institu- 
tion; and here we may venture to 
express our deep mortification that 
nobody has thought of elevating us to 
such a position that we could become 
candidate for the office of Captain of 
the Orange Colours. But we are 
seriously disposed to differ from those 
who think that the municipalities 
have a cosmopolitan sphere, and are 
entitled to supersede the functions 
both of the Houses of Parliament 
and of her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department. 
We admit the extreme respectability 
of the constituent members, and—in 
the average—their intelligence. What 
work really is theirs, they do reason- 
ably well, though sometimes in @ 
cheese-paring spirit; but we really 
must demur to their interference with 
matters which—to state our views 
broadly—are utterly beyond the com- 
prehension, or the grasp, of the great 
majority of their number. For ex- 
ample, there is a row, we shall sup- 
pose, in Modena or Messina—in other 
words, an attempt at revolution. 
Various individuals, concerned in the 
affair, are lodged in prison; and it 
turns out that some of these have, 
naturally enough, denied the Roman 
faith, they having very little faith in 
any other intelligible creed. Instantly 
we have a case of martyrdom. Just 
as the French sympathised with 
Cuffey or Smith O’Brien, so do our 
sympathetic municipalities sympa- 
thise with Cospetto, Maledetto, Corpo 
di Caio Mario, or any other Italian 
patriot who, without religion, has an 
unfortunate predilection for pikes ; 
and their grievances and wrongs are 
entered in the civic minutes, along 
with resolutions for the cutting down 
of a bell-ringer’s salary by ten shil- 
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lings per annum, or estimates for 
a fresh furbishing of the antiquated 
city halberds. We must needs con- 
fess that this exuberant overflow of 
sympathy appears to us altogether 
ridiculous. In the first place, not one 
out of ten of the sympathisers knows 
anything whatever of the real merits 
of the question. They have collec- 
tively no acquaintance with the laws 
of that country with which they pro- 
pose to interfere, nor with its cus- 
toms, nor even with its language. 
They are not much removed above 
that state of credulity in which every- 
thing that appears in print is regarded 
as incontrovertible truth; they read 
newspaper paragraphs, and surrender 
their belief, without any examination 
at all into the truth or credibility of 
the statement. Then, as to the effect 
of public opinion, about which we 
hear so much ;—that is, we apprehend, 
a good deal overrated. We are in- 
clined to question whether the re- 
monstrance of the town-council of 
Anstruther Easter would have much 
effect in altering the deliberate policy 
of the Court of Vienna; or whether 
the Sutors of Selkirk would receive 
any further answer to their protesta- 
tions in favour of Hungarian indepen- 
dence, than a reference to a well- 
known Latin adage. Just let us, for 
a moment, apply the golden rule of 
ethics. What should we think if we 
were to receive a protest from the 
bailies of Palermo against the wrongs 
inflicted on unhappy Ireland by the 
hands of the sister country? What 
answer would we give to a requisition 
from Siberia, desiring us, in the name 
of humanity, to abandon our occupa- 
tion of the Indian territory? It 
may be said that these municipal tom- 
fooleries, though in themselves absurd, 
are yet harmless; but it is not so. 
The British nation does indeed occupy 
a most conspicuous place in the sight 
of the whole world ; and correspond- 
ing with the loftiness of its position 
ought to be the. dignity of its de- 
meanour. The mind of Britain ought 
not to be expressed in such feeble 
chatterings as these. When the na- 
tion speaks, it should speak through 
its legitimate organs, and in a voice 
of thunder. We are serious when 
we say that we attribute a great 
share of that undoubted decline of 


British influence which, of late years, 
has been visible on the Continent, to the 
arrogant and impertinent interference 
of the municipalities in matters with 
which they had no concern. We are 
considered, naturally enough, to be a 
nation of busy-bodies, addicted to 
boast and bluster, rather than to de- 
cisive action. The municipal tongue 
very rarely confines itself to the limits 
of discretion; for, as the proverb hath 
it, ‘the cock always crows loudest 
on his own dung-hill;” and you would 
think, from the vehement language 
sometimes used by orators of this 
stamp, that they were not only 
preaching, but perfectly ready to 
undertake the conduct of, a new 
crusade. All this is reported and 
read — eagerly caught up by disaf- 
fected persons abroad, and circulated 
as a proof thatthe great British nation 
is rousing itself for an exhibition of its 
strength. But, fortunately for us, exe- 
cutive prudence lags far behind muni- 
cipal enthusiasm. ‘The grand demon- 
stration results in nothing but smoke ; 
and it is then made matter of reproach 
against England, both by govern- 
ments and insurgents, that she has 
given countenance to a movement, 
without even the intention of ever 
affording it support. 

We trust that these remarks of ours 
will not be misapprehended. We de- 
sire to see the influence of this coun- 
try exerted on the side of rational 
liberty; but for that end it isnecessary, 
above all things, that its influence 
should be maintained. About a year 
ago, Kossuth, arriving in England, 
was received first by the municipality 
of Southampton, and afterwards by 
other and even more influential cor- 
porations, with honours which were 
utterly extravagant. There were 
banquets, processions, addresses, ora- 
tions, and what not; there was ex- 
citement throughout the whole land 
at the approach of the exiled patriot. 
We draw a strong distinction between 
the respect and reverence due to un- 
fortunate valour, and that fiery fana- 
ticism which absolutely identifies men 
with the cause which they profess to 
adore. And yet, if Kossuth had at- 
tempted to levy a regiment—nay, a 
single company—out of the hundreds 
of thousands of artisans who were 
hollaing after him, he would have 
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been miserably disappointed with the 


result. Nota soul of them—from the 
Roman-minded alderman, who mag- 
niloquently expressed himself as ready 
to die at any given moment for the 
cause of freedom, down to the hairy 
fellow from the forge, who knew as 
much about the Hungarian question 
as he did of the politics of Timbuctoo 
—would have shouldered walnut in 
his service. It was a grand demon- 
stration—that was all; and it neither 
found, nor was intended to find, an 
echo within the walls of Parliament. 
Now, what was the use of all this? It 
did no good to the Hungarians—it bad 
no influence upon Austria. Either 
the country was in earnest, or it was 
not. If the former, tliose in whose 
favour such demonstrations were 
made were entitled to expect some 
assistance more effectual than words 
or cheers. If the latter, the sooner 
that such things are discontinued the 
better. 

It is rather remarkable, that a dis- 
tinct parody of our own conduct in 
this matter is very often exhibited in 
America, and that with regard to 
ourselves. There the municipalities 
are rather worse, because more loose- 
ly constituted than our own. And at 
certain seasons, when the American 
mind feels the necessity of getting 
rid of a little of its accumulated bile, 
through the medium of excitement, 
it is not uncommon to behold a 
monster gathering, for the pur- 
pose of expressing deep sympathy 
with the wrongs of Ireland, and for 
petitioning Congress to take imme- 
diate steps for the annexation of that 
unhappy island. We plead guilty to 
having read the reports of several 
such meetings, and anything more 
gruesome than the language em- 
ployed, it would baffle the imagina- 
tion to conceive. The late Daniel 
O'Connell was a fair hand at abusing 
the Saxon; but we really think that 
even his best essays in that line have 
been eclipsed by the efforts of Trans- 
atlantic orators. Death by the bowie- 
knife—by Colt’s revolver—gouging— 
burning alive—are tender mercies 
compared with the retribution which 
is prophesied for those hideous tyrants 
of England. By a fine figure of 
rhetoric, Hibernia is likened to an 
innocent virgin shrieking in the 
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fangs of an infuriated hywna, who 
has not tasted flesh for a fort- 
night since he scraped open a grave! 
Mysterious legions are hinted at, 
ready to advance to conquest; and, 
in the name of liberty, the whole 
world is summoned to rise against the 
British tyrant. We are not foolish 
enough to be seriously angry at such 
absurdities, because we know per- 
fectly well that they mean nothing; 
but their frequent recurrence does 
not create in us any additional re- 
spect for the American character. 
Nothing can be more injurious to a 
nation that its liability to the charge 
of gasconading; and yet, is it not 
evident that, through the impertinent 
divergence of the municipalities from 
their proper functions, the charge 
applies to ourselves? ‘Town-councils 
have nothing to do with politics 
either at home or abroad. The Com- 
missioners of Police, or the Road 
Trustees, are as well entitled as they 
are to pass resolutions in favour of 
Free Trade or matters of imperial 
finance ; and it is full time that some 
steps should be taken to prevent local 
and corporate bodies from interfering 
in matters infinitely beyond the scope 
of their general comprehension. 

We have very little faith, indeed, 
in the efficacy of new ideas, as applied 
to the society in which we live. We 
do not participate in that earnest 
desire for change, which we are forced 
to recognise as a general feature of 
the age. Why should we? Under 
our institutions we have perfect free- 
dom. Our Parliaments represent suf- 
ficiently the intelligence of the nation, 
and perhaps something more. If our 
churches are corrupt, then Protes- 
tantism must be rotten to the core; 
for our churches were and are the 
glory and the pride of those who, in 
every land, have protested against 
Roman domination. Allied with them 
is our educational system, which, 
gradually developing itself, as all 
educational systems must do, has at 
all events materially contributed to 
make us what we are. This is not 
a country on which ‘ ideologists ” 
should be permitted to experimental- 
ise. Suffering and poverty there are 
among us, but from these curses no 
portion of humanity is free; and in 
no other land than ours have such 
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noble efforts been made to alleviate 
them. . When, therefore, we hear 
such men as Owen, Carlyle, and 
Kingsley denouncing everything 
which exists, and railing against the 
institutions and arrangements of their 
country, we confess to a certain de- 
gree of pardonable irritation, which 
would be far greater if we believed 
that they had brains enough to ac- 
complish permanent harm. But Bri- 
tain is not like France-~at least as 
yet—liable to be led astray by the 
crotchets of visionary enthusiasts. 
Even in France the doctrines main- 
tained by Louis Blanc, and men of 
his school, have been for some time 
thoroughly exploded, and we no more 
look for their revival, than for a 
resurrection of the reign of the Ana- 
baptists. 

Gradually but surely the Holidays 
are passing away, and the time has 
almost arrived when the new cam- 
paign must begin. After the lapse of 
a very few days, the walls of St 
Stephens will be once more resonant 
with the hum of voices; yet there 
remains one task to be performed ere 
the opening of political strife. The 
Hero of the Age—the Great Captain 
—these are titles we may freely use 
since they have long been ratified by 
history—has been taken from amongst 
us. Honoured and beloved by all 
men, he has fallen asleep, full of years 
and glory, and centuries may elapse 
ere England shall be able to point 
with exultation to his equal. It is 
not our purpose now to insist upon 
his last emphatic warning, or to refer 
to those apprehensions for the future 
security of the kingdom, which dark- 
ened his declining years. The warn- 
ing has been spoken ; and if his words 
have fallen in vain, no others will be 
effectual. But from the character of 
the man, at whatever humble distance 
we may stand, there is not one of us 
that may not derive a wholesome 
lesson. In him we perceive, more 
perhaps than in any other hero of 
ancient or modern times, the deve- 
lopment of two great heroic attri- 
butes—loyalty and self-abnegation. 
Never had the Crown so faithful 
and devoted a servant. There was 
no sycophancy in his service, for 
the. Duke was little of a courtier; 
but, regarding his Sovereign as 
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the being to whom, on earth; he 
owed the most allegiance, his con- 
stant thought was how to preserve the 
dignity of the Crown unimpaired. It 
was this strong feeling of loyalty 
which induced him, on more occasions 
than one—to the astonishment of those 
who knew his native inflexibility of 
mind—to sacrifice his own judgment, 
and give way to counsels of which he 
could not conscientiously approve ; 
because, though ready in his own 
person to make any sacrifice rather 
than abandon a principle, he yet con- 
sidered the security of the Sovereign 
to be the paramount object of a British 
statesman. Of his self-abnegation 
we need not speak. A crown was 
absolutely within his reach, but he 
waived it from him as a forbidden 
thing. The first of subjects, he occu- 
pied a higher place than many an 
anointed king ; and, long after he has 
been laid in his grave, we shall all of 
us feel proud of the rich inheritance 
of his fame. From his example, the 
young may learn to love their coun- 
try and honour their Queen, not only 
through generous impulse, but as a 
high and sacred duty; for loyalty, 
though despised and sneered at by 
the ignoble children of revolution, is, 
and will ever remain, the pole-star 
of the honourable and the brave. 
Greatly will he be mourned, and 
greatly missed in the councils of the 
nation, where his words, though not 
clothed in eloquence, were listened to 
with an attention more deep than was 
accorded to the skilful orator; and 
deeper than the mourning of others, 
will be the mourning of that Royal 
Lady, who in him has lost her best, 
her wisest, and most devoted friend. 
Such an event as this ought to have 
a deep influence upon us all. Even 
the ambitious, in their full career, 
may profitably pause for a time be- 
fore the coffin of the mighty dead. 
‘** Dust to dust—ashes to ashes,” that 
is but a trite homily, and common to 
the pauper and the peer. But why is 
it that the mourning is universal ? 
Why is it every one feels that a glory 
has departed from the land? Not 
because he was the victor in many 
fights—not because he was the great- 
est general that in our day has taken 
the field—but because he was a true 
patriot and lover of his country—be- 
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cause he had a nature so noble, that 
even ambition, “‘ that last infirmity,” 
could not sway him from his balance. 
He was A Nosie May, if ever such 
existed, and we could not wish him 
a better epitaph. j 

Still the world will goon. After a 
decent space, politics will resume their 
course, and the tocsin of party again 
clash in the public ear. We confess 
that we are not sorry to observe that, 
within the last few weeks, the Oppo- 
sition journals have been peculiarly ac- 
tive in their attacks upon Lord Derby’s 
Government. Such onslaughts, at 
proper times, and upon good or plau- 
sible cause shown, might possibly be 
rather damaging — but, at present, 
when the journalists have nothing 
tangible to lay hold of, these diatribes 
invariably react in favour of the party 
assailed. To abuse a man without 
being able to assign a reason for it, 
is, in reality, bad policy. It natu- 
rally suggests a suspicion that the 
abuser is more actuated by spite than 
by conviction—indeed, it is very like 
reviewing the work of an author who 
has not yet published his book. We 
gather, however, from this sudden 
activity on the part of opposition 
writers, that they do not anticipate 
an easy dislodgment of the present 
Ministry, but that they must work 
hard, as they have already begun to 
work early, before any such consum- 
mation can be effected. 

To us it seems that what the coun- 
try absolutely requires is a firm, intel- 
ligent, and clear-sighted government. 
We have had many experiments of 
late, and much discussion which may 
now be profitably suspended. The 
meeting of the new Parliament is a 
new era, and such it was proclaimed 
to be by Lord Derby, long before the 
dissolution. Civil strife, when un- 
necessarily prolonged, may be almost 
as hurtful to the general interests of 
the country as civil war; and, now 
that an appeal has been made to the 
electoral body of the nation, it is, we 
think, the duty of all to acquiesce in 
the verdict which has been returned. 
There is a great deal of business on 
hand which will brook no delay. We 
do not speak of schemes of reform in 
any department, which, though needed, 
are not of that instant importance 
to engross the attention of the Legis- 
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lature, but of the more pressing ques- 
tions which concern our welfare, and, 
it may be, our independence as a na- 
tion. Circumstances which have lately 
occurred must compel us to look with 
minute attention to our national safe- 
ty. We are not alarmists, but we 
believe there is hardly a man in the 
kingdom who at this moment is free 
from an undefined apprehension of 
coming danger ; and, considering the 
enormity of our stake, it behoves us 
to be upon our guard. Some two or 
three years ago, when the Frenck 
ideologists were in power, our dema- 
gogues sneered at the possibility 
either of the subversion of the Re- 
public or of an aggressive movement. 
Mr Cobden referred to his friend 
Cremieux as the Jupiter Stator of 
France—where are the Republic and 
M. Cremieux now? If the men of 
Manchester had studied history, they 
must have seen, through analogy, that 
some Crisis like the present would 
occur; but their studies lay in a dif- 
ferent direction. They consulted no- 
thing but importation and exportation 
tables, looking upon the mind of man 
as cartridge-paper ; and so the coup- 
d'état came upon them like a thunder- 
bolt. We wonder if they have sub- 
scribed any funds for their former 
confederates now at Cayenne — we 
doubt it sorely. Such is the cohesion 
of fraternity, that neither Blanqui nor 
Barbes would have contributed a sous 
for any of their English brethren 
whose zeal might have exceeded their 
discretion. 

Let England look to herself, and to 
her own safety. Much good has been 
achieved by the existence of rival 
parties in the State ; but party is not 
faction, and of that we must now 
especially beware. Party acts on 
principle, faction on none. When an 
Opposition opposes simply because it 
is not in power, then it is factious, 
and ought not only to be discouraged, 
but to be crushed. Then it becomes 
not the enemy merely of the Ministry, 
but the enemy of the Constitution and 
the country, and, as such, deserves to 
have the brand of infamy stamped 
upon it. We say this without anti- 
cipation of what may take place within 
a very limited period of time. We 
know nothing of the designs of party; 
but we are convinced of this, that 
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there never was a time when, from 
the indications which are visible in 
the political horizon, good men and 
true were more imperatively called 
upon to sink minor differences of 
opinion, and to unite together, to 
consult seriously regarding the public 
safety, as now. Blustering we have 
had enough: let that cease. It will 
cease, as blustering always does, on 
the advent of imminent danger. 

We are sorry, in this wise, to take 
our farewell of the Holidays. We 
should like to have expatiated on 
the humanising and indulgent spirit 
engendered by such a period of re- 
laxation, of which perhaps no better 
instance could be found than the 
mildness of our present remarks up- 
on our political adversaries. Much 
we might have said of pleasant pas- 
time, of adventures by flood and fell, 
of the long sea-loch with the fleet of 
yachts traversing the water like wild 
swans, of the dark correi by the 
springs of Aven, haunted by the 
stately deer. More congenial to our 
mind are the sights and sounds of 
nature, than the babbling of small 
Oppositionists over their modicum of 
fiery drink ; or even the fierce decla- 
mation of a provincial Hampden, 
who conceives that, without his assis- 
tance, there can be no security for 
Britain. Far rather would we have 
transferred to our pages, however 
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feebly, the impressions which we 
have received among the grand soli- 
tudes of the mountains, than refer 
to subjects suggestive of wrangling, 
stifling rooms, uncomfortable ban- 
quets, and the platitudes of fourth- 


rate oratory. But what help for 
it? We must return to work, 
and we cannot quite pass over 
without remark the manner in which 
the Whigs have contrived to abuse 
the shooting season. Peace be with 
them! They are very bad shots, and 
we are thankful that our principles 
free us from the temptation of parti- 
cipating in any of their battues. But 
when the real strife commences, and 
when the best interests of the country 
are evidently the topics of discussion, 
then the patriotism of party must de- 
clare itself—disengage itself, if neces- 
sary, from antiquated views—since a 
paramount interest (that of the na- 
tion) is common to us all. 

And so we bid the Holidays fare- 
well! Sweet has been our repose 
upon the mountain turf, and by the 
well where at mid-day we counted 
our sylvan spoil; and if Lord John 
Russell had done nothing more, and 
his satellites confined themselves to 
such glory as they might derive from 
an exhibition of their game-bags, 
our present article on the Holidays 
would certainly have remained un- 
written. 
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